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PREFATORY. 



Thoughts that have tarried in mj mind, and peopled its inner chambers, 

The sober children of reason, or desultory train of fancy ; 

Clear running wine of cgnviction, with the scum and lees of speculation ; 

Com from the sheaves of science, with stubble from mine own gamer ; 

Searchings ailer truth, that have tracked her secret lodes, 

And come up again to the surface-world, with a knowledge grounded 

deeper; 
Arguments of high scope, that have soared to the keystone of heaven, 
And thence have swooped to their certain mark, as the falcon to its quarry • 
The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the ripened harvest of my musings, 
These commend I unto thee, O docile scholar of Wisdom ; 
These I give to thy gentle heart, thou lover of the right. 

What though a guilty man renew that hallowed theme. 

And strike with feebler hand the harp of Sirach's son? 

What though a youthful tongue take up that ancient parable, 

And utter faintly forth dark sayings as of old ? 

Sweet is the virgin honey, though the wild bee have stored it in a reed ; 

And bright the jewelled band that circleth an Ethiop's arm ; 

Pure are the grains of gold in the turbid stream of Ganges, 

And fair the living flowers that spring from the dull, cold sod. 

Wherefore, thou gentle student, bend thine ear to my speech, 

For I also am as thou art ; our hearts can commune together ; 

To meanest matters will I stoop, for mean is the lot of mortal ; 

I will rise to the noblest themes, for the soul hath an heritage of glory : 

The passions of puny man ; the majestic characters of God ; 

The feverish shadows of time, and the mighty substance of etemity. 
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Commend thy mind unto candour, and grudge not sa though iliou hadst 

a teacher, 
Nor Nom angelical Truth for the sake of her evil herald ; ' 

Heed not him, but hear hii worde, and care not whence they come ; 
The riewleie winds might whisper tbem, the billows roar them forth, 
The mean lUHKHucioua sedge «gh tbem in the ear of evening, 
Or the mind of pride ccmceiTe, and the mouth of folly apeak them. 
Lo, now, I Btand nc* forth laying hold on spear and buckler ; 
I come a man of peace, to oomfort, not to combat; 
With soft, persuBsiTe speech to charm thy patient ear, 
Gitdng the band of fellowship, acknowledging the heart of sympathy : 
Let us walk leather as friends in the shaded paths of meditation. 
Nor Judgment set his seal until he hath poised his balance; 
That the cbastenings of mild reproof may meet unwitting error. 
And Charity not be a stranger at tlie board tliat is spread for brother*. ' 




PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 



FIRST SERIES. 



TIB WORDS OF WI8D0I. 

Few and precious are the words which the lips of wisdom utter : 

To what shall their rarity be likened? What price shall count their worth ? 

Perfect and much to be desired, and giving joy with riches, 

No lovely thing on earth can picture all their beauty. [Oblivion, 

They be chance pearls, flung among the rocl^s by the sullen waters of 

Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang round the neck of Memory ; 

They be white-winged seeds of happiness wafted from the islands of the 

blessed, 
Which Tliought carefully tendeth, in the kindly garden of the heart ; 
They be sproutings of a harvest for eternity, bursting thro' the tilth of time, 
Qreen promise of the golden wheat, that yieldeth angels' food ; 
They be drops of the crystal dew, which the wings of seraphs scatter. 
When, on some brighter sabbath, their plumes quiver most with delight ; 
Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 

Yet more — ^fpr the half is not said— of their might, and dignity, and value ; 
For life-giving be they and glorious, redolent of sanctity and heaven ; 
As the fumes of hallowed incense, that veil the throne of the Most High ; 
As the beaded bubbles that sparkle on the rim of the cup of immortality ; 
As wreaths of the rainbow spray, from the pure cataracts of Truth ; 
Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utter. 

Yet once again, loving student, suffer the praises of thy teacher, 
For verily the sun of the mind, and the life of the heart, is Wisdom; 
She is pure, and full of light, crowning gray hairs with lustre, 
And kindlmg the eye of youth with a fire not its own ; [their peers ; 
And her words, whereunto canst thou liken them? for earth cannot show 
They be grains of the diamond-sand, the radiant floor of heaven, 
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Rising in sunny dust behind the chariot of Giod ; [the skies ; 

They be flashes of the dayspring from on high, shed from the windows of 
They be streams of living waters, fresh from the fountain of Intelligence ; 
Such, and so precious, are the words which the lips of Wisdom utten 

For these shall guide thee well, and guard thee on thy way ; 

And wanting all beside, with these shalt thou be rich ; 

Though all around be wo, these shall make thee happy ; 

Though all within be pain, these shall bring thee health ; 

Tliy good shall grow into ripeness, thine evil wither and decay. 

And Wisdom's words shall sweetly charm thy doubtful into virtues ; 

Meanness shall then be frugal care ; where shame was, thou art modest; 

Cowardice riseth into caution, rashness is sobered into courage ; 

The wrathful spirit, rendering a reason, standeth justified in anger, 

Tlie idle hand hath fair excuse, propping the thougtful forehead* 

Life shall have no labyrinth but thy steps can track it, 

For thou hast a silken clew, to lead thee through the darkness ; 

The rampant Minotaur of ignorance shall perish at thy coming, 

And thine enfranchised fellows hail thy white victorious sails.* 

Wherefore, friend and scholar, hear the words of Wisdom ; 

Whether she speaketh to thy soul in the full chords of revelation ; 

In the teaching earth, or air, or sea; in the still melodies of /thought, , 

Or, haply, in the humbler strains that would detain thee here. 



OF TRUTH IN TIIR08 FA18B. 

Error is a hardy plant; it flourisheth in every soil ; 
In the heart of the wise and good, alike with the wicked and foolish ; 
For there is no error so crooked, but it hath in it some lines of truth ; 
Nor is any poison so deadly, that it serveth not some wholesome use ; 
And the just man, enamoured of the right, is blinded by the speciousness 

of wrong. 
And the prudent, perceiving an advantage, is content to overlook the harm* 
On all things created, remaineth the half-effaced signature of God, 
Somewhat of fair and good, though blotted by the finger of corruption ; 

* "And tkiTU enfranehited felUnot hail thy white victorious oaiU.**] See the 
itory of Theseus, as detailed in Dryden's translatioii of Plutarch, Life I. 
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And if error cometh in like a flood, it mixeth with streams of truth : 
And the Adversary loveth to have it so, for thereby many are decoyed. 
Providence is dark in its permissions ; yet one day, when all is known, 
The universe of reason shall acknowledge how just and good were they ; 
For the wise man leaneth on his wisdom, and the righteous trusteth to his 
righteousness, [ment. 

And those who thirst for independence are suffered to drink of disappoint- 
Wherefore? — to prove and humble them; and to teach the idolaters of 
That it is but the ladder unto Him, on whom only they should trust, [truth 

Treeb is truth in the wildest scheme that imaginative heat hath engendered. 
And a man may gather somewhat from the crudest theories of fancy ; 
The alchemist laboureth in folly, but catcheth chance gleams of wisdom, 
And findeth out many inventions, though his crucible breed not gold ; 
The sinner, toying with witchcraft, thinketh to delude his fellows, 
But there be very spirits of evil, and what if they come at his bidding ? 
He is a bold, bad man "who dareth to tamper with the dead ; 
For their whereabout lieth in a mystery — that vestibule leading to eternity, 
The waiting-room for unclad ghosts, before the presence-chamber of their 
Mind may act upon mind, though bodies be far divided; [King; 

For the life is in the blood, but souls communicate unseen ; 
And the heat of an excited intellect, radiating to its fellows, [warmed. 
Doth kindle dry leaves afar ofl^ while the green wood around it is un^ 
The dog may have a spirit, as well as his brutal master ; 
A spirit to live in happiness ; for why should he be robbed of his existence ? 
|Iath he not a conscience of evil, a glimmer of moral sense. 
Love and hatred, courage and fear, and visible shame and pride 7 
There may be a future rest for the patient victims of the cruel; 
And a season allotted for their bliss, to compensate for unjust suffering. 
Spurn not at seeming error, but dig below its surface for the truth ; 
And beware of seeming truths, that grow on the roots of error: 
For comely are the apples that spring from the Dead Sea's cursed shore: 
But within are they dust and ashes, and the hand that plucketh them shall 

[rue it. 
A FKSQiTENT similar effect argueth a constant cause ; 
Yet who hath counted the links that bind an omen to its issue 7 
Who hath expounded the law that rendereth calamities gregarious, 
Pressing down with yet more woes the heavy-laden mourner? 
Who knoweth wherefore a nx>nsoon should swell the sails of the prosperous, 
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Blithely speeding on their course the children of good luck? 

Who hath oompanied a vision from the horn or ivory gate,* 

Or met another's mind in his, and explained its presence? 

There is a secret somewhat in antipathies ; and love is more than &ncy ; 

Yea, and a palpable notice wameth of an instant danger; 

For the soul hath its feelers, cobwebs floating on the wind. 

That catch events in their approach with sure and apt presentiment, 

So that some halo of attraction heraldeth a coining friend. 

Investing in his likeness the stranger that passed on before ; 

And while the word is in thy mouth, behold thy word fulfilled, 

And he of whom we spake can answer fi>r himself. 

Oh, man ! little hast thou learned of truth in things most true ; 

How therefore shall thy blindness wot of truth in things most false? 

Thou hast not yet perceived the causes of life or motion; 

How then canst thou define the subtle sympathies of mind ? 

For the spirit, sharpest and strongest when disease hath rent the body. 

Hath welcomed kindred spirits in nightly visitations, 

Or learned from restless ghosts dark secrets of the living. 

And helped slow Justice to her prey by the dreadful teaching of a dream. 

Verily, there is nothing so true, that the damps of error -have not warped 
Verily, there is nothing so false, that a sparkle of truth is not in it [it. 
For the enemy, the father of lies, the giaint Upas of creation, 
Whose deadly shade hath blasted this once green garden of the Lord, 
Can but pervert the good, but may not create the evil ; 
He destroyeth, but cannot build ; for he is not antagonist deity ; 
Mighty in his stolen power, yet is he a creature and a subject ; * 

Not a maker of abstract wrong, but a spoiler of concrete right : 
The fiend hath not a royal crown ; he is but a prowling robber. 
Suffered, for some mysterious end, to haunt the king's highway ; 
And the keen sword he beareth, once was a simple ploughshare ; 
Yea, and his panoply of error is but a distortion of the truth ; 
The sickle that once reaped righteousness, beaten from its useful curve, 
With axe, and spike, and bar, headeth the marauder's halbert. 
Seek not further, oh, man ! to solve the dark riddle of sin ; 
Suffice it, that thine own bad heart is to thee thine origin of evil. 

• " Who hath compamed a vision from the horn;* Slc,] Vifg. JBm. VL 894-897: 

*' Sunt gemins somni ports ; quarum altera feitar 
Cornea ; qua veris fiicilis datur ezitua ambris ; 
Altera candenti peifecta niteiu elephanto; 
Sed &l8a ad coDlum mittunt iiMomnia Manet." 
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OF ANTICIPITIOR. 

Thott hast seen many sorrows, trayel-stained pilgrim of the world, 
But that which hath vexed thee most, hath heen the looking for evil ; 
And thoi^h calamities have crossed thee, and misery been heaped on thy 
Yet ills that never happened have chiefly made thee wretched, [head. 
The stiog of pain and the edge of pleasure are blunted by long expectation, 
For the gall and the balm alike are diluted in the waters of patience ; 
And often thou sippest sweetness, ere the cup is dashed from thy lip ; 
Or drainest the gall of fear, while evil is passing by thy dwelling. 
A man too careful of danger liveth in continual torment. 
But a cheerful expecter of the best, hath a fountain of joy within him : 
f ea, though the breath of disappointment should chill the sanguine heart, 
Speedily gloweth it again, warmed by the live embers of hope ; 
Though the black and heavy surge close above the head for a moment. 
Yet the happy buoyancy of Confidence riseth superior to Despair. 
Verify, evils may be courted, may be wooed and won by distrust ; 
For the wise Physician of our weal loveth not an unbelieving spirit; 
And to those giveth he good, who rely on his hand for good ; 
knd those leaveth he to evil, who fear, but trust him not.* 
hsk for good, and hope it; for the ocean of good is fathomless; 
kak for good, and have it; for thy Friend would see thee happy ; 
But to the timid hearty to the child of unbelief and dread. 
That leaneth on his own weak stafi^ and trusteth the sight of his eyes. 
The evil he feared shall come, for the soil is ready for the seed, 
And mnpioion hath coldly put aside the hand that was ready to help him. 
Therefore look up, sad spirit; be strong, thou coward heart. 
Or fear will make thee wretched, though evil follow not behind : 
Cease to anticipate misfortune— there are still many chances of escape ; 
But, if it come, be courageous; face it, and conquer thy calamity. 
There is not an enemy so stout as to storm and take the fortress of the 
Unless its infirmity turn traitor, and fear unbar the gates. [mind. 

The valiant standeth as a rock, and the billows break upon him ; 
The timorous is a skiff unmoored, tost and mocked at by a ripple ; 
The valiant holdeth fast to good, till evil wrench it from him; 
The timorous oasteth it aside, to meet the worst half way : 
Yet ofien-times is evil but a braggart, that provoketh and will not fight ; 

2 
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Or the feint of a subtle fencer, who tneasureth his thrust elsewhere; 
Or perchance a blessing in a masque, sent to try thy trust, 
The precious smiting of a friend, whose frowns are all in love ; 
Often the storm threateneth, but is driven to other climes, [confidence. 
And the weak hath quailed in fear, while the firm hath been glad in his 



OF IIBBBI USES. 



The sea- wort,* floating on the waves, or rolled up high along the shore, 

Ye counted useless and vile, heaping on it names of contempt; 

Yet hath it gloriously triumphedv and man been humbled in his ignorance. 

For health is in the freshness of its savour, and it cumbereth the beach with 

Comforting the tossings of pain with its violet-tinctured essence, [wealth ; 

And by its humbler ashes enriching many proud. 

Be this, then, a lesson to thy soul, that thou reckon nothing worthless. 

Before thou heedest not its use, nor knowest the virtues thereofl 

And herein, as thou walkest by the sea, shall weeds be a type and an earnest 

Of the stored and uncounted riches lying hid in all creatures of God ; 

There be flowers making glad the desert, and roots fattening the soil, 

And jewels in .the secret deep, scattered among groves of coral. 

And comforts to crown all wishes, and aids unto every need. 

Influences yet unthought, and virtues, and many inventions. 

And uses above and around, which man hath not yet regarded. 

Not long to charm away disease, hath the crocusf yielded up its bulb, 

* " T%e •ea-wort floating on the wovm," Slc.] Tke common lea-weeds on the 
•bores of Evrope, tbe mlge and fbd, after having, for ages, been oonaidered as qmooy- 
mous with every thing vile and worthlesB, have, in modem times, been fonnd to be 
abundant in iodine, the only known cure for scrofula, and kelp, so usefid in many 
manufactures. Horace has signalized his ignorance of this fiu;t in Od, HI. 17, 10, 

" algd inutUi" Slc. ; and in 11. Sat. 5, 8, ironically saying, that,*' vhrtuM, nm cum 

re, viUor alg& est/' Virgil also has put into the uMMith of Thynis, in Eel VU, 49, 

" PrtjeetA viUor alg&." 

t " Hath the eroeuM yielded vp ite hulb," &c.] The autumnal crocus, or colchicnm, 
which consists of little more than a deep bulbous root and a delicate hlac flower, produces 
a substance which is called veratrin, and has been used with signal sucoess in the emre 
of gout and similar diKases. A few lines lower down, with reference to the eha, I 
would remark, that no nse has yet been discovered in the principle called iiimtiM. 

" The hoan effttr Peru** n the pouto. 
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Nor the willow lent its bark, nor the night-shade its vanquisiied poison; 

Not long hath the twisted leaf^ the fragrant gift of China, 

Nor that nutritious root, the bocm of far Peru, 

Nor the many-coloured dahlia, nor the gorgeous flaunting oactus, 

Nor the multitude of fruits and flowers, ministered to life and luxury ; 

Even so, there be virtues yet unknown in the wasted foliage of the elm. 

In the sun-dried harebell of the downs, and the hyacinth drinking in the 

meadow, 
In the sycamore's winged fruit, and the facet-cut cones of the cedar; 
And the pansy and bright geranium live not alone fi>r beauty, 
Nor the waxen flower of the arbute, though it dieth in a day, 
Nor the sculptured crest of the fir, unseen but by the stars; 
And the meanest weed of the garden senreth unto many uses. 
The salt tamarisk, and juicy flag, the freckled orchis, and the daisy* 
The world may laugh at famine when the forest-trees yield bread. 
When acorns give out fragrant drink,* and the sap of the linden is as 
For every green herb, from the lotus to the darnel, [fatness; 

b rich with delicate aids to help incurious man* 

Still, Blind is up and stirring, and pryeth in the comers of cootrivanoe. 
Often from the dark recesses picking out bright seeds of truth : 
Knowledge hath clipped the lightning's wings, and mewed it up for a 
Training to some domestic task the fiery bird of heaven ; [purpose, 
Tamed is the spirit of the storm, to slave in all peaceful arts, [death : 
To walk with husbandry and science ; to stand in the vanguard against 
And the chemist balanceth his elements with more than magio skill. 
Commanding stones that they be bread, and draining sweetness out of 
Yet man, heedless of a God, counteth up vain reckonings, [wormwood* 
Fearing to be jostled and starved out, by the too prolific increase of his 
And asketh, in unbelieving dread, for how few years to come [kind. 
Will the black cellars of Uie world yield unto him fuel for his winter? 
Might not the wide waste sea be pent within narrower bounds? 

* " When oeornB give out fragrant drink," Slc.] At a meeting of tiie Medico- 
Botanical Society, (in 1837,) the prerident introdoeed to the notice of the membera a 
aew bererage, which very much reaembled co^e, and was made from acorns peeled, 
diopped, and roaaled. Broad made from sawdust is certainly not very palatable, but 
no one can doobt that it is far more sweet and wholesome than " no bread ;" in a 
famine, this diseorery, which has passed almost tub tilentio, would prore to be of the 
highest importance. The darnel, it may be obsenred in passing, is highly poisonous, 
and a proper opposite to the lotus. 
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•Miglit not the arm of diligenoe make the tangled wilderness a garden? 
And, for aught thou canst tell, there may he a thousand methods 
Of comforting thy limhs in warmth, though thou kindle not a spark. 
Fear not, son of man, for thyself nor thy seed — ^with a multitude is plenty ; 
God's blessing giveth increase, and with it larger than enough. 

Sbarch out the wisdom of Nature; there is depth in all her doings; 

She seemeth prodigal of power, yet her rules are the maxims of frugality : 

The plant refresheth the air, and the earth fihereth the water, 

And dews are sucked into the cloud, dropping fetness on the world ; 

She hath, on a mighty scale, the general use of all things ; 

Yet hath she specially for each its microseojnc purpose : 

There is use in the prisoned air, that swelleth the pods of the laburnum ; 

Design in the venomed thorns, that sentinel the leaves of the nettle ; 

A final cause for the aromatic gum, that congealeth the moss around a 

A reason for each blade of grass, that reareth its small spire. [rose ; 

How knoweth discont^ited man what a train of ills might follow. 

If the lowest menial of nature knew not her secret office? 

If the thistle never sprang up, to mock the loose husbandry of indolence, 

Or the pestilence never swept away an unknown' curse from among men ? 

Would ye crush the buzzing myriads that float cm the breath of the evening ? 

Would ye trample the creatures of God that people the rotting fruit? 

Would ye sulSbr no mildew forest to stain the unhealthy wall, 

Nor a noisome savour to exhale from the pool that breedeth disease ? 

Pain is useful unto man, for it teacheth him to guard his life. 

And the fetid vapours of the fen warn him to fly from danger; 

And the meditative mind, looking on, winneth good food for its hunger. 

Seeing a wholesome root bring forth a poiBonous berry; 

For otherwhile falleth it out that truth, driven to extremities^ 

Yieldeth bitter folly as the spoiled fruit of wisdom. 

Oh, blinded is thine ejre, if it see not just aptitude in all things; 

Oh, frozen is thy heart, if it glow not with gratitude for all things; 

In the perfect circle of creation, not an atom could be spared, 

From earth's magn^ic zone to the bindweed round a hawthorn. 

The sage, and the beetle at his feet, hadi each a ministnttion to perform ; 
The brier and the palm have the wages of life, rendering secret service. 
Neither is it thus alone with the definite existences of matter ; 
But motion and sound, circumstance and quality, yea, all things have 
their office. 
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The zephyr playing with an aapen leaf— ihe earthquake Aat rendeth a 
ccmtinent ; [pyramid ; 

The moonbeam silvering a ruined ar«di — the desert ware dashing up a 

The thunder of jarring icebergs— the stops of a shef^erd's pipe; 

The howl of the tiger in the glen — and the wood^ve calling to her mate ; 

The vulture's cruel rage— 4he grace of the stately swan ; [sloth ; 

The fierceness looking from the l3mx's eye, and the dull stupor of the 

To these, and to all, is there added each its use, though man considereth 
U lightly ; 

For Power hath ordained nothing which Economy saw not needful. 

All things being are essential to the vast ubiquity of Grod ; 

Neither is there one thing overmuch, nor freed from honourable servitude. 

Were there not a need-be of wisdom, nothing would be as it is ; 

For essence without necessity argueth a moral weakness. 

We look through a glass darkly, we catch but glimpses of truth ; 

But, doubtless, the sailing of a cloud hath Providence to its pilot, 

Doubtless, the root of ad oak is gnarled for a special purpose, 

The foreknown station of a rush is as fixed as the station of a king^ 

And chafi* from the hand of a winnower, steered as the stars in their courses. 

Man liveth only in himself, but the Lord liveth in all things ; 

And His pervading unity quickeneth the whole creation. 

Man doeth one thing at once, nor can he think two thoughts together ; 

But God compasseth all things, mantling the globe like air ; 

And we render homage to His wisdom, seeing use in all His creatures. 

For, perchance, the universe would die, were not all things as they are. 



OF GOIPBRSITIOH. 

Equal is the government of Heaven in allotting pleasures among men, 
And just the everlasting law, that hath wedded happiness to virtue ; 
For verily on all things else broodeth disappointment with care, 
That childish man may be taught the shallowness of earthly enjoyment. 
Wherefore, ye that have enough, envy ye the rich man his abundance ? 
Wherefore, daughters of affluence, covet ye the cottager's content? 
Take the good with the evil, for ye all are pensioners of God, 

B a* 
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And B0II8 may choose or refase the cap His wisdom mixeth. 

The poor man rejoiceth at his toil, and his daily bread m sweet to him : 

ContoDil with present good, he looketh not for evil to the future : 

The rich man laguisheth with sloth, and findeth pleasure in nothing ; 

He looketh up care with his gold, and feareth the fickleness of fortune. 

Can a cup contain within itself the measure of a backet? 

Or the straitened appetites of man drink more than their fill of luxury I 

There is a limit to enjoyment, though the sources of wealth be boundless, 

And the choicest pleasures of life lie within the ring of moderation. 

Also, tiiough penury and pain be real and bitter evils, [seemeth. 

I would reason with the poor afflicted, for he is not so wreched as he 
What rig^t hath an oflender to complain, tho' others escape punishment. 
If the stripes of earned misfoitone orertake him in his sin? 
Wherefore not endure with resignation the evils thou canst not avert? 
For the coward Pain will flee if thou meet him as a man : 
Consideiv whatever be thy fete, that it might and ought to have been worse. 
And that it lieth in thy hand to gather even blessing from afflictions ; 
Bethink thee, wherefore were they sent? and hath not use blunted their 

keenness? 
Need hope, and patience, and courage, be strangers to the meanest hovel ? 
Thou art in an evil case— it were cruel to deny to thee compassion ; 
But there is not unmitigated ill in the sharpest of this world's sorrows : 
I touch not the sore of thy guilt; but of human griefe I counsel thee, 
Cast off the weakness of regret, and gird thee to redeem thy loss : 
Thou hast gained, in the furnace of affliction, self-knowledge, patience, 

and humility, 
And these be as precious ore, that waiteth the skill of the coiner : [hardly. 
Despise not the blessings of adversity, nor the gain thou hast earned so 
And now thou hast drauD^ the bitter, take heed that thou lose not the sweet 

PowBE is seldom innocent, and envy b the yoke-fellow of eminence ; 
And the rust of the miser's riches wasteth his soul as a canker, [chased ; 
The poor man counteth not the cost at which such wealth hath been pur* 
He would be on the mountain's top, without the toil and travail of the 

climbing. 
But equity demandeth recompense; for high-place, calumny and care; 
For state, comfortless splendour eating out the heart of home; 
For warrior feme, dangers and death ; for a name among the leaned, a 

spirit overstrained ; 
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For liononr of all kinds, the goad of ambition ; on every acquirement, the 

tax of anxiety. 
He that would change with another, must take ^e cup as it is mixed. 
Poverty, with largeness of heart; or a full purse, with a sordid spirit: 
Wi0dom, in an ailing body ; or a common mind, with health : 
Godliness, with man's scorn ; or the welcome of the mighty, with guiH : 
Beauty, with a fickle heart : or plainness of face, with affection. 
For 80 hath Providence determined, that a man shall not easily discover 
Unmingled good or evil, to quicken his envy or abhorrence. 
A bold man or a fool must he be, who would change his lot with another; 
It were a fearful bargain, and mercy hath lovingly refused it; 
For we know the worst of ourselves, but the secrets of another we see not, 
And better is a certain bad, than the doubt and dread of worse. 
Just, and strong, and opportune is the moral rule of God ; 
Ripe in its times, firm in its judgments, equal in the measure of its gifls. 
Yet men, scanning the surface, count the wicked happy, [tions. 

Nor heed the compensating peace, which gladdeneth the good in his afBio* 
They see not the frightful dreams that crowd a bad man's pillow. 
Like wreathed adders crawling round his midnight conscience ; 
They hear not the terrible suggestions that knock at the portal of his will. 
Provoking to wipe away from life the one weak witness of the deed ; 
They know not the torturing suspicions that sting his panting breast. 
When the clear eye of penetration quietly readeth off^e truth. 
Likewise of the good what know diey? the memories bringing pleasure, 
Shrined in the heart of the benevolent, and glist^ding fh>m his eye ; [pose ; 
The calm, self-justifying reason that establisheth the upright in his pur- 
The warm and gushing bliss that floodeth all the thoughts of the religious. 
Many a beggar at the cross-way, or gray-haired shepherd on the plain. 
Hath more of the end of all wealth, than hundreds who multiply the means. 

Moreover a moral compensation reacheth to the secresy of thought ; 
For if thou wilt think evil of thy neighbour, soon shalt thou have him for 
thy foe : ' [to his soul — 

And yet he may know nothing of the cause that maketh thee distasteful 
The cause of unkind suspicion — for which thou hast thy punishment : 
And if thou think of him in charity, wishing or praying for his weal. 
He shall not guess the secret charm that lureth his soul to love thee^ 
For just is retributive ubiquity : Samson did sin with Delilah, 
And his eyes and captive strength were forfeit to the Philistines 
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Jacob robbed his brother, and aorrow was hia portion to the graye; 
David must fly before his foes, yea, thoi^h liis guilt is covered : 
And He^ who seeming old in youth,* was marred far others' sin. 
For every special crime must bear its special penalty : 
By luxury, or rashness, or vice, the member that hath erred sufbreth. 
And therefore the Sacrifice for all was pained at every pcure. 

Alike to the slave and his oppressor oometh night with sweet refreshment, 
And half of the life of the most wretched is gladdened by the soothingsof 
Pain addeth zest unto pleasure, and teacheth the luxury of health : [sleep. 
There is a joy in sorrow, which none but a mourner can know ; 
Madness hath imaginary bliss, and most men have no more : 
Age hath its quiet calm, and youth enjoyeth not for haste ; 
Daily, in the midst of its beatitude, the righteous soul is vexed; 
And even the misery of guilt doth attain to the bliss of pardon. 
Who, in the face of the bom«blind, ever looked on other than content? 
And the deaf ear listeneth within to the silent music of the heart 
There is evil poured upon the earth from the overflowings of corruption — 
Sickness, and poverty, and pain, and guilt, and madness, and sorrow ; 
But, as the water from a fountain riseth and sinketh to its level, 
Ceas^essly toileth justice to equalize the lots of men ; 
For habit, and hope, and ignorance, and the being but one of a multitude. 
And strength of reason in the sage, and dullness of feeling in the fool. 
And the light elasticity of courage, and calm resignation of meekness, 
And the stout endurance of decision, and the weak carelessness of apathy. 
And helps invisible, but real, and ministerings not unfelt, 
Angelic aid with woridly discomfiture, bodily loss with the soul's gain. 
Secret griefo, and silent joys, thorns in the flesh, and cordials for the spirit, 
( — Short of the insuperable barrier dividing innocence from guilt—) 
Go far to level all things, by the gracious rule of Ccnnpensation. 

• " He, who neming M in ffwUh,** ice.] Compare In. liL 14: '\ Hie TiMge ww 
so marred more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men/' with the 
idea implied in the observation, (John viii. 57,) " Thou art not jet fifty yearB old, and 
hast thou seen Abraham?*' Our Lord was then thirty-three, or, according to some 
chronologistB, even younger. 
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Facb thy fee in the field, and perchance thou wilt meet thy master, 
For the sword ia chained to his wrist, and his armour huclded for the battle ; 
But find him when he looketh not for thee, aim between the joints of his 

harness, 
And the crest of his pride will be humbled, his cruelty shall bite the dust. 
Beard not a lion in his den, but fashion the secret pitfall. 
So shalt thou conquer the strong, thyself triumphing. in weakness. 
The hurricane rageth fiercely, and the promontory standeth in its might, 
Breasting the artillery of heaven, as darts glance firom the crocodile ; 
But the small, continual creeping of the silent footsteps of the sea 
Mineth the wall of adamant, and stealthily compasseth its ruin. 
The weakness of accident is stnmg, where the strength of design is weak ; 
And a casual analogy convinceth, when a mind beareth not argument 
Will not a man listen? be sil^it; and prove thy maxim by example ; 
Never fear, thou losest not thy hold, tho' thy mouth doth not render a reason. 
CcMitend not in wisdom with a fix>i» for thy sense maketh much of his 

conceit ; [refutation : 

And some errors never would have thriven, had it not been for learned 
Tea, much evil hath been caused by an honest wrestler for truth, 
And much of unconscious good, by the man that hated wisdom ; 
For the intellect judgeth closely, and if thou overstep thy argument, 
Or seem not consistent with thyself^ or fail in thy direct purpose. 
The mind that went along with thee shall stop, and return without thee. 
And thou shalt have raised a foe, where thou mightest have won a friend. 



HnfTS, shrewdly strown, mightily disturb the spirit, 
Where a barefooed accusation would be too ridiculous for calumny ; 
The sly suggestion toucheth nerves, and nerves contract the fronds. 
And the sensitive mimosa of affection trembleth to its root ; [storms, 
And friendships, the growth of half a century, those oaks that laugh at 
Have been cankered in a night by a worm, even as the prophet's gourd. 
Hast thou loved, and not known jealousy? for a sidelong look 
Can please or pain thy heart more than the multitude of proofs : 
Hast thou hated, and not learned that thy silent scorn 
Doth deeper aggravate thy foe than loud^ursing malice? — 
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A wise man prevaileth in power, for he soreeneth his battering engine, 
But a Ibol tilteth headlong, and his adversary is aware. 

Bkhold those broken* arches, that oriel all unglazed, 

That crippled line of ooliunns bleaching in the sun. 

The delicate shall stricken midway, and the flying buttress 

Idly stretching forth to hold up tufted ivy ; 

Thinkest thou the thousand eyes that shine with rapture oo a min. 

Would have locked with half their wonder on the perfect pile? 

And wherefore not — but that light hints, suggesting unseen beautiea, 

Fill the complacent gazer with sel^grown conceits? 

And so, the rapid sketch wij^eth more praise to the painter, 

Than the consummate work elaborated on his easel : 

And so, the Helvetic lion cavemed in the living xook 

Hath more of majesty and force, than if upon a marble pedestaL 

* 

Tell me, daughter of taste, what hath charmed thine ear in music f 

Is it the laboured theme, the curious fugue or cento-— 

Nor rather the sparkles of intelligence flashing from some strange note. 

Or the soft melody of sounds &r sweeter for simplicity? 

Tell me, thou son of science, what hath filled thy mind in reading? 

Is it the volume of detail where all is orderly set down, 

And they that read may run, nor need to stop and think; 

The book carefully accurate, that counteth thee no better than a fool, 

Gorging the passive mind with annotated notes;— 

Nor rather the half-«uggested thoughts, the riddles thou mayest solve. 

The fair ideas, coyly peeping like young loves out d* roses, 

The quaint arabesque conceptions^ half cherub and half flower. 

The light analogy, or deep allusion, trusted to thy learning. 

The confidence implied in thy skill to unravel meaning mjrsteries? 

For ideas are oft-times shy of the close furniture of words, 

And thought wherein only is power, may be best conveyed by a suggestion. 

The flash that lighteth up a valley, amid the dark midnight of a slonn, 

Coineth the mind with th^ scene sharper than fifty summers. 

A woBLDLT man boasteth in his pride, that there is no power but of money ; 
And he judgeth the characters of men by the diflering measures of their 
He stealeth all goodly names, as worth, and value, and substance, [means: 
Which be the ancient heritage of Virtue, but such a one ascribeth unto 
Wealth: 
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JEIe spumeth the Beedy aage^ wboae wiadooi ha^ enridied nalioiiBi 
And the sons of poTerty and learnings without whom earth were a desert : 
Music, the soother of cares, the tuner d* the dank discordant heart-striiKg^ 
It is nought unto such a one but soundsi wheret^ sonae earn their liyiag : 
The poem, and the picture, and the statue, to him seem idle baubles^ 
Which wealth coodesoendeth to favouz, to gain him the name of patvcA. 
But little wotteth he the miglA of die means his fi>ll7 despiseth ; 
He oonsidereth not that these be the wires which more the puppets of 

the world, 
A sentence hath fi>rmBd a character,* and a character subdued a kingdom; 
A picture hath ruined souls, or raised them to commeice with the skies; 
The pen hath shaken natioiis, and stablished the world in peaoe ; 
And the whole, full horn of plenty been filled from the vial of soieBce« 
He regardeth man as sensual, the monarch of created matter. 
And careth not aught for mind, that linketh him with spirits imseen ; 
He feedeth his carcass, and is glad, though his soul be faint and famished, 
And the dull brute power of the body bindeth him a captive to himself 

Man liveth from hour to hour, and knoweth not what may happen ; 
Influences circle him on all odes, and yet must he answer for his actions ; 
For the being that is master of himself, bendeth ev^its to his will. 
But a slave to selfish passion is the wavering creature of ciroumstancs» 
To this man, temptation is a poison ; to that raai^ it addeth vigour; 
And each may render to himself influences, good or eviL 
As thou directest the power, harm or advantage will follow, 
And the torrent that swept the valley, may be led to turn a mill ; 
The wild electric flash, that could have kindled comet% 
May by the ductile wire give ease to an ailing child« 
For outward matter or event fashion not the character within, 
But each man, yielding or resisting &shioneth his mand for 



SoMB have said, What is in a name ? — most potent, plastic influensej 
A name is a word of character, and repetition stablisheth the faot { 
A word of rebuke, or of honour, tending to obscuri^ or fkms ; 
And greatest is the power of a name, when its power is least suspeoled< 

***A tenUwcM kaih f^rmU • eharatUr, mnd a ckametmr mhdued m kingdom."] A 
better iDBtance of thii could aaantiy be fiMiad than in the late Lord Ezmonth* whs 
fiat directed hii thoughts to the tea from a casual remaik made if a groom. 80s 
hh Life, 
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A k>w name \a a thom in the dde, that hinderath the feotman in his 

But a name of ancestral renown shall often put the raoer to his speed. 
Pew men have grown onto greatness whose names are allied to ridicule, 
And many would nerer hare heen profligate, but for the splendour of a 
A wise man joometh nothing, be it nerer so small or homely, [name. 
For he knoweth not the secret laws that may bind it to great efllects. 
The world in its boyhood was credulous, and dreaded the vegeanoe of 

the stars; [things; 

The world in its dotage is not wiser, fearing not the influence of small 
Planets govern not the soul, nor guide the destinies of man, 
But trifles, lighter than straws, are levers in the building up of character. 
A man hath the tiller in his hand, and may steer against the current, 
Or may glide down idly with the stream, tUl his vessel founder in the 

whirlpooL 
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WnxftB art thou, store-house of the mind, gamer of facts and fancies-— 

In what strange firmament are laid the beams of thine airy chambers! 

Or art thou that small cavern,* the centre of the rolling brain. 

Where still one sandy morsel testifieth man's original t 

Or hast thou some grand globe, some common hall of intellect. 

Some spacious market-place for thought, where all do bring their wares, 

And gladly rescued from the littleness, the narrow cloeet of a self) 

The privileged soul hath large access, coming in the livery of learning? 

Live we as isolated worlds, perfect in substance and spirit. 

Each a sphere, with a special mind, prisoned in its shell of matter? 

Or rather, as converging radiations, parts of one majestic whole. 

Beams of the Sun, streams from the River, branches of the mighty Tree, 

Some bearing fruit, some bearing leaves, and some diseased and barren — 

Some finr the feast, some for the floor, and some— -how many! — ^forthefiref 

• " Thai $maU MMm," Itc] The pined gfamd, a ■nail ovsl, ebont the riie of a 
pea, Btaated neaily in the centre of the bitin, and fenoially Ibnnd to oootam, erea ki 
ddkben, some partidee of graveL Galen, and after him Dee Cartes, imagined h the 
t of the aonl. 
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Memory may be bat a power of ooRiing to the treasury of Faot, 

A momentary self-deeertioii, an absence in spirit from the now, 

An actual coursing hither and thither, by the mind, slipped from its learii, 

A life, as in the mystery of dreams, spent within the limits of a moment* 

A BBunsH man knoweth not this, neither can a fool comprehend it, 
But there be secrets of the memory, deep, wondrous, and fearful. 
Were I at Petra, could I not declare, My soul hath been here before me? 
Am I strange to the columned halls, the calm dead grandeur of Palmyra? 
Know I not thy mount, O Carmel ! Have I not voyaged on the Danube ? 
Nor seen the glare of Arctic snows— nor the black tents of the Tartar? 
Is it then a dream, that I remember the faces of them of old, [porch? 
While wandering in the grove with Plato, and listening to Zeno in the 
Paul have I seen, and Pythagoras, and the Stagy rite hath spoken me 

friendly. 
And His meek eye looked also upon me, standing with Peter in the palace. 
Athens and Rome, Persepolis and Sparta, am I not & freeman of you all? 
And chiefly can my yearning heart forget thee, O Jerusalem ? 
For the strong magic of conception, mingled with the fumes of memory, 
Giveth me a life in all past time, yea, and addeth substance to the future. 
Be ye my judges, imaginative minds, full-fledged to soar into the sun, 
Whose grosser natural thoughts the chemistry of wisdom hath sublimed, 
Have ye not confessed to a feeling, a consciousness, strange and vague. 
That ye have gone this way before, and walk again your daily life. 
Tracking an old routine, and on some foreign strand. 
Where bodily ye have never stood, finding your own footsteps? 
Hath not at times some recent friend looked out an old familiar. 
Some newest circumstance or place teemed as with ancient memories? 
A startling, sudden flash lighteth up all for an instant, [trembling. 

And then it is quenched, as in darkness, and leaveth the cold spirit 

MsMOKY is not wisdom ; idiots can rote volumes : [birth, 

Tet, what is wisdom without memory? a babe that b strangled in its 
The path of the swallow in the air, the path of the dolphin in the waters, 
A cask running out, a bottomless chasm ; such ia wisdom without memory. 
There be many wise, who cannot store their knowledge : 
Tet from themselves are they satisfied, for the fountain is within : 
There be many who store, but have no wisdom ot their own. 
Lumbering their armory with weapons their muscles cannot lift: 

3 
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There be many thieTes and robben, wbo gleaa and akirB unlawfully, 
Calling in to memory's help aome ounningly-deviaed Cabala: 
But to &ed the mind with fatneasi to fill thy granary with oorn. 
Nor olog with ohaff and atraw the threahing.floor of reason, 
Reap the ideas, and house them well ; but leave the words high stubble, 
Strive to store up what was thought, despising what was said* [flame | 
For the mind is a spirit, and drinketh in ideas, as flame melteth into 
But for words, it must pack them as on floors, cumbrous and perishable 
merchandise. [long and weary! 

To be pained for a minute, to fear fer an hour, to hope for a week — how 
But to remember fourscore years, is to look back upon a day. 
An avenue seemeth to lengthen in the eyes of the wayfaring man, 
But let him turn, those stationed elms crowd up within a yard ; 
Pace the lamp-lit streets of some sleeping city, [1^6; 

The multitude of cressets shall seem one, in the false picture of perspect- 
Even 80, in sweet treachery, dealeth the aged with himself; 
He gazeth on the g^neen hill-tops, while the marshes beneath are hidden. 
And the partial telescope of memory pierceth the blank between, 
To look with lingering love at the fair star of childhood. 
Life is as the current q>ark on the miner's wheel of flints: 
While it spinneth, there is light; stop it, all is darkness: 
Life is as a morsel of firankinoense burning in the hall of Eternity : 
It is gone, but its odorous cloud curleth to the lofty roof I 
Life is as a lump of salt, melting in the temple-laver; 
It is gone — ^yet its savour reacheth to the farthest atom ; 
Even so, for evil or fer good, is life the criterion of a man. 
For its memories of sanctity or sin pervade all the Armament of being. 
There is but the flitting moment, wherein to hope or to enjoy. 
But in the calendar of memory, that moment is all time. 



Til IBIAI er AlBITieR. 

I LEFT the happy fields that smile around the village of Content, 

And sou^t with wayward feet the torrid deseit of AmbitioD. 

Long time, parched and weary, I travelled that burning sand. 

And the hooded basilisk and adder were strewed in my way for palma; 



I 
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Black sGorpioiis tiaoDged me loimd, with aharp, uplifted stiiigBy 

Seeming to mook me as I ran : (then I guesMd it was a dream — 

But life is oft so like a dieam, we know not where we are :) 

So I toiled on, doubting in myself up a steep gravesl-cliff, 

Whose yellow summit shot up far into the brazen sky ; 

And quickly I was wafted to the top, as upon unseen wings, 

Canying me upward like a leaf: (then I thought it was a dream— 

Tet life is oft so like a dreanii we know not where we are :) 

So I stood on the mountain, and, behold I be£)re me a giant pyramid, 

And I clomb with eager haste its high and difficult steps ; 

For I longed, like another Belus, to mount up— yea, to heaven — 

Nor sought I rest until my feet had spumed the crest of earth. 

Then I sat on my granite throne under the burning sun. 

And the world lay smiling beneath me, but I was wrapt in flames ; 

(And I hoped, in glimmering consciousness, that all this torture was a 

Tet life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) [dream — 

And anon, as I sat scorching, the pyramid shuddered to its root, 

And I felt the quarried mass leap from its sand foundations : 

Awhile it tottered and tilted, as raised by invisible levers— 

(And now my reason spake with me ; I knew it was a dream ; 

Tet I hushed that whbper into silence, for I hoped to learn of wisdom. 

By tracking up my truant thoughts, whereunto they might lead,) 

And suddenly, as rolling upon wheels, adown the cliff it rushed. 

And I thought, in my hot brain, of the Muscovite's icy slope ; 

A thousand yards in a moment we ploughed the sandy seas. 

And crushed those happy fields, and that smiling village ; 

And onward, as a living thing, still rushed my mighty throne, 

Thundering along, and pounding, as it went, the millions in my way : 

Before me, all was life, and joy, and full-blown summer ; 

Behind me, death and wo, the desert and simoom. 

Then I wept and shrieked aloud, for pity and for fear; 

But might not stop ; for, comet-like, flew on the maddened mass 

Over the crashing cities, and falling obelisks and towers, [shell. 

And columns, razed as by a scythe, and high domes, shivered as an egg- 

And deep embattled ranks, and women, crowded in the streets, 

And children, kneeling as fer mercy, and all I had ever loved : 

Tea, over all, mine awful throne rushed on with seeming instinct. 

And over the crackling forests, and over the rugged beach, 
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And on with a terrible hiss through the foaming wild Atlantic, 
That roared around me as I sat, but could not quench ray spirit 
Still on, through startled solitudes, we shattered the paToment of the sea, 
Down, down to that central vault, the bolted doors of hell ; 
And these, with horrid shock, my huge throne battered in. 
And on to the deepest deep, where the fierce flames were hottest, 
Blazing tenfold as conquering furiously the seas that rushed in with 
And there I stopped ; and a fearful voice shouted in mine ear, 
'^Behold the home of Discontent; behold the rest <A Ambition I** 
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Law hath dominion over all things, over universal mind and matter; 
For there are reciprocities of right, which no creature can gainsay. 
Unto each there was added by its Maker, in the perfect chain of being. 
Dependencies and sustentations, accidents, and qualities, and powers ; 
And each must fly forward in the curve, unto which it was forced from 

the begrinning ; 
Each must attract and repel, or the monarchy of Order is no more. 
Laws are essential emanations from the self-poised character of God, 
And they radiate from that sun to the circling edges of creation. 
Verily, the mighty Lawgiver hath subjected himself unto laws. 
And God is the primal grand example of free, unstrained obedience : 
His perfection is limited by right, and cannot trespass into wrong. 
Because He hath stablished Himself as the fountain of only good, 
And in thus much is bounded, that the evil hath he left unto another, 
And that dark other hath usurped the evil which Omnipotence laid down. 
Unto God there exirt impossibilities ; for the True One cannot lie. 
Nor the Wise One wander from the track which he hath determined for 

himself; 
For his will was purposed from eternity, strong in the love of order; 
And that will altereth not, as the law of the Modes and Persians. 
God is the origin of order, and the first exemplar of his precept ; 
For there is subordination of his Essence, self-guided unto holiness ; 
And there is subordination of his Persons, in due procession of dignity ; 
For the Son, as a son, is subject; and to him doth the Spirit minister; 
But these things be mysteries to man ; he cannot reach nor fathom thenii 
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And ever mufll be qieak in panulox, when lab'iing to expound his God; 
For, behold, God is Alone, mighty in unshackled freedom; 
And with thoae wondrous Persons abideth eternal equality. 

So then, start ye from the fountain, and follow the river of existenee, 
For its current is bounded throughout by the banks of just subordination ; 
Thrones, and dominions, and powers, archangels, cherubim, and seraphim. 
Angels, and flaming ministers, and breathing chariots and harps. 
For there are degrees in heaven, and varied capabilities of bliss, [faction ; 
And steps in the ladder of Intelligence, and ranks in approaches to Per- 
Doubtless, reverence is given, as their due, to the masters in wisdom ; 
Doubtless, there are who serve ; or a throne would have small glory. 
Regard now the universe of matter, the substance of visible creation. 
Which of old, with well-observing truth, the Greek hath sumamed 
Oed£B :* [obedience ? 

Where is there an atom out of place? or a particle that yieldeth not 
Where is there a fragment that is free ? or one thing the equal of another ? 
The chain is unbroken down to man, and beyond him the links are perfect : 
But he standeth solitary sin, a marvel of permitted chaos. 

And shall this seeming error in the scale of due subordination 

Be a spot of desert unreclaimed, in the midst of the vineyard of the Lord ? 

Shall his presumptuous pride snap the safe tether of connexion. 

And his blind, selfish folly refuse the burden of maintenance ? 

Oh, man ! thou art a creature ; boast not thyself above the law : [ence. 

Think not of thyself as free : thou art bound in the trammels of depend- 

What is the sum of thy duty, but obedience to righteous rule, 

To the great commanding oracle, uttered by delegated organs? 

Thou canst not render homage to abstract Omnipresent power. 

Save through the concrete symbol of vbible ordained authority. 

Those who obey not man, are oflenest found rebels against God : [wrong. 

And seldom is the delegate so bold, as to order what he knoweth to be 

Tet, mark me, proud gainsayerl I say not, obey unto sin: [Deputy: 

But, where the Principal is silent, take heed that thou despise not the 

And he that loveth order will bless thee for thy faith. 

If thou recognise his sanction in the powers that fashion human laws. 

* " The Greek hath eumamed Ordei."] K6v/Mt. The Ladiu alBO» who rarely can 
show a beaatifbl idea which they haye not borrowed from Greece, have made a amilar 
applicatioD of the teim ''mundtu** to the fabric of the world. 

3* 
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TBou, the vicegerent of the Lord, his high anointed image, 
Toward whom a good man's loyalty floweth from the hearts of his religion, 
Thou, whose deep responsihilities are fathomed by a nation's praye^^ 
Whom wise men fear for while they live, and envy thee nothing but thy 

virtues, 
From thy dizzy pinnacle of greatness, remember thou also art a subject. 
And the thrcme of thine earthly glory is itself but the footstool of thy God. 
The homage thy kingdoms yield thee, regard thou as yielded unto Him ; 
And while girt with all the majesty of state, consider thee the Lord's 

chief servant ; 
So riialt thou prosper, and be strong, grafted on the strength of another; 
So shall thy virgin heart be happy, in being humble. 
And thou shalt flourish as an oak, the monarch of thine island forests, 
Whose deep-dug roots are twisted around the stout ribs of die globe. 
That mocketh at the fury of the storm, and rejoiceth in summer sunshine. 
Glad in the smiles of heaven, and great in the stability of earth. 

A KULEE hath not power fbr himself^ neither is his pomp for his pride : 
But beneath the ermine of his office should he wear the rough hair-cloth 
of humility. [ment; 

Nevertheless, every way obey him, so thou break not a higher command- 
For Nero was an evil king, yet Paul prescribeth subjection. 
If the rulers of a nation be holy, the Lord hath blessed that nation ; 
If they be lewd and impious, chastisement hath come upon that people; 
For the bitterest scourge of a land is ungodliness in them that govern it. 
And the guilt of the sons of Josiah drove Israel weeping into Babylon. 
Yet be thou resolute against them, if they change the mandates of thy God, 
If they touch the ark of his covenant, wherein all his mercies are enshrined ; 
Be resolute, but not rebellious ; lest thou be of the company of Korah : 
Set thy face against them as a flint ; but be not numbered with Abiram. 
Daniel nobly disobeyed ; but not from a spirit of sedition ; 
And Azarias shouted from the furnace, '*! will not bow down, O Ema!" 
If truth must be sacrificed to unity, then faithfulness were folly; 
If man must be obeyed before God, the martyrs have bled in vain : 
Yet none of that blessed army reviled the rulers of the land ; [authority. 
They were loud and bold against the sin, but bent before the ensign of 
Honesty, scorning compromise, walketh most suitably with Reverence ; 
Otherwise righteous daring may show but as obstinate rebellion : 
Therefore suffer not thy censure to lack the savour of courtesy. 
And remember the mortal sinneth, but the staff of his power is from God* 



N 
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Man, dioa hast a social spirit, and art deeply indebted to thy kind : 
Therefore claim not all thy rights ; but yield, for thine own advantage. 
Society is a chain of obligations, and its links must support each other; 
Tlie branch cannot but wither, that is cut from the parent- vine, [thee, 
Wouldst thou be a dweller in the woods, and cast away the cords that bind 
Seeking, in thy bitterness or pride, to be exiled from thy fellows? 
Behold the beasts shall hunt thee— weak, naked, houseless outcast ; 
Disease and Death shall track thee out, as blood-hounds, in the wilderness ; 
Better to be vilest of the vile, in the hated compimy of men, 
Than to live a solitary wretch, dreading and wanting all things; 
Better to be chained to thy labour in the dusky thoroughfares of life, 
Than to reign monarch of Sloth, in lonesome savage freedom. 

Whbrcb, th^ oometh the doctrine, that all should be equal and fineel^ 
It is the lie that crowded hell, when seraphs flung away subjection. 
No man is his neighbour's equal, for no two minds are similar, 
And accidents, alike with qualities, have every shade but sameness; 
The lightest atom of difierence shall destroy the nice balance of equality. 
And all things, from without and from within, make one man to diffisr 

from another. [Satan, 

We are equal and free I was the watchword that spirited the legions of 
We are equal and free I is the double lie that entrappeth to him conscripts 

from earth : [pride, 

The messengers of that dark despot will pamper to thy license and thy 
And draw thee from the crowd where thou art safe, to seize thee in the 

solitary desert 
Wo unto him whose heart the sireq-song of Liberty hath charmed ; 
Wo unto him whose mind is bewitched by her treacherous beauty ; 
Id mad zeal flingeth he away the fetters of duty and restraint. 
And yieldeth up the holocaust of self to that fair idol of the damned. 
.No man hath freedom in aught, save in that from which the wicked would 

be hindered ; 
He is free towards God and good ; but to all else a bondman. 

Thou art in the middle sphere, to render and receive honour ; 
If thy king oommandeth, obey ; and stand not in the way with rebels ; 
But if need be, lay thy hand upon thy sword, and fear not to smite a traitor. 
For the universe aoquitteth thee with honour,fighting in defence of thy king. 
V a thief break thy dwelling, and thou take him, it were sin in thee to 
let him go ; 
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Yea, though he pleadeth to thy meroy, thou canst not spare him, and be 

blameless : 
For his guilt is not only against thee, it is not thy moneys or thy mer^ 

chandise, [sanction. 

But he hath done damage to the law, which duty constraineth thee to 
Feast not thine appetite of vengeance, remembering thou also art a man, 
But weep for the sad compulsion, in which the chain of Providence hath 

bound thee : 
Mercy is not thine to give; wilt thou steal another's privilege? [enadf 
Or send abroad among thy neighbours a felon whom impunity hath hard- 
Remember the Roman father, strong in his stem integrity. 
And let not thy slothful self-indulgence make thee a conniver at the crime. 
Also, if the knife of the murderer be raised against thee or thine. 
And through good providence and courage, thou slay him that would have 

slain thee. 
Thou losest not a tittle of thy rectitude, having executed sudden justice; 
Still mayest thou walk among the blessed, tho' thy hands be red with blood. 
For thyself thou art neither worse nor better; but thy fellows should 

count thee their creditor: 
Thou hast manfully protected the right, and the right is stronger for thy deed. 
Also, in the rescuing of innocence, fear not to smite the ravisher ; 
What though he die at thy hand ? for a good name is better than the life : 
And if Phineas had everlasting praise in the matter of Salu's son, 
With how much greater honour standeth such a rescuer acquitted ! 
I^Tphold the laws of thy country, and fear not to fight in their defi^oe ; 
But first be convinced in thy mind ; for herein the doubter sinneth. 
Above all things, look thou well around, if indeed stem duty forceth thee 
To draw the sword of justice, and stain it with the slaughter of thy 

[fellows. 
Shb that lieth in thy bosom, the tender wife of thy affections, 
Must obey thee, and be subject, that evil drop not on thy dwelling. 
The child that is used to constraint, feareth not more than he loveth ; 
But give thy son his way, he will hate thee and scorn thee together. 
The master of a well-ordered home knoweth to be kind to his servants; 
Yet he exacteth reverence, and each one feareth at his post 
There is nothing on earth so lowly, but duty giveth it importance ; 
No station so degrading, but it is ennobled by obedience : 
Yea, break stones upon the highway, acknowledging the Lord in thy lot, 
Happy shalt thou be, and hcmourable, more than many children of tbe 

mighty. 
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.Thou that despisest the outward Ibmis, beware thou lose not the inward 
For Ihey are as words unto ideasi as 83rmbols to things unseen, [spirit ; 
Keep, then, the form that is good : retain, and do reverenod to example ; 
And in all things observe subordination, for that is the whole duty of man. 

A HORSB knoweth his rider, be he confident or timid, 

And the fierce spirit of Bucephalus stoopeth unto ncme but Alexander ; 

The tigress, roused in the jungle by the prying spaniels of the fowler. 

Will quail at the eye of man, so he assert his dignity ; 

Nay, the very ships, those giant swans breasting the mighty waters, 

Roll in the trough, or break the wave, to the pilot's fear or courage : 

How much more shall man, discerning the Fountain of authority, 

Bow to superior commands, and make his own obeyed I 

And yet, in travelling the world, hast thou not oAen known 

A gallant host led on to ruin by a feeble Xerxes? 

Hast thou not often seen the wanton luxury of indolence 

Sullying with its sleepy mist the tarnished crown of headship? 

Alas I for a thousand fathers, whose indulgent sloth 

Hath emptied the vial of confusion over a thousand homes : [heaven, 

Alas ! for the palaces and hovels, that might have been nurseries for 

By hot intestine broUs blighted into schools for hell : 

None knoweth his place, yet all refuse to serve ; 

None weareth the crown, yet all usurp the sceptre : 

And perchance some fiercer spirit, of natural nobility of mind, [good, 

That needed but the kindness of constraint to have grown up great and 

Now — the rich harvest of his heart choked by unweeded tares — 

All bold to dare and do, unchecked by wholesome fear, [God, 

A scoffer about bigotry and priestcraft, a rebel against government and 

And standard-bearer of the turbulent, leading on the sons of Belial, 

Such a one is king of that small state, head tyrant of the thirty, 

Brandishing the torch of discord in his village-home : 

And the timid Eli of the house— yon humble parish-priest—- 

Liveth in shame and sorrow, fearing his own handiwork ; 

The mother, heart-stricken years agone, hath dropped into an early grave ; 

The silent sisters long to leave a home they cannot love ; 

The brothers, casting off restraint, follow their wayward wills ; 

And the chance guest, early departing, blesseth his kind stars, 

That on his humbler home hath brooded no domestic curse. 

Tet is that curse the fruit; wouldest thou the root of the evil? 

C 
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A kindneflB-HOMMt unldiid — that hath alwa3ni apared the rod; 

A weak and numhing indeciakm in the mind that ahould be maaler; 

A foolish love, pregnant of hate, that nerer frowned on ain; 

A moral cowardice of heart, that never dared command. 

A KINGDOM is a neat of familiea, and a family a small kingdom ; 
And the government of whole or part difibreth in nothing hot extent 
The hoQse, where the maaler nileth, is strong in united subjectioii, 
And the only commandment with promise, being honoured, is a blesnng 

to that house : 
But and if he yieldeth up the reins, it is weak in discordant anarchy, 
And the bonds of love and union melt away, as ropes of sand. 
The realm that is ruled with vigour, lacketh neither peace nor glory : 
It dreadeth not foes from without, nor the sons of riot from within ; 
But the meanness of temporizing fear robbeth a kingdom of its honour. 
And the weakness of indulgent sloth ravageth its bowels with discord. 
The best of human governments is the patriarchal rule ; 
The authorized supremacy of one, the prescriptive subjection of many : 
Therefore, the children of the East have thriven from age to age, 
Obeying, even as a god, the royal father of Cathay ; 
Therefore, to this our day, the Rechabite wanteth not a man,* 
But they stand before the Lord, forsaking not the mandate of their sire. 
Therefore shall Magog among the nations arise finom his northern lair. 
And rend, in the fury of his power, the insui^nt world betieath him : 
For the thunderbolt of concentrated strength can be huried by the will 

of one. 
While the dissipated forces of many are harmless as summer lightning. 

• '•Tb iki»9wr dmff, tkM BsehMU wmnUth i»t a wmn."] I hare hetrd it lekted 
of WoUe, the mlnifciiiary, that, wfaea in Aiabk, he fell in with a ouU wandering 
tribe, who refined to drink wine, not on Mohammednn prineipleB, bnt beonoM it had 
in old time been ''ibifaidden by Jonndab, the eon of Rechab, their fiither." Gonvaio 
Jeremiah xzxr. 19: " Jonadab, the eon of Rechab, riiaii not want a man to 
before me for erer." It will be foimd in Mr. Wolfe*! JownuU, 
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In the silent watches of the night, cahn night that hreedeth thoughts,f 
When the task-weary mind disporteth in the careless play-hours of sleep, 
I dreamed ; and hehold, a valley — green, and sunny, and well watered — 
And thousands moving across it, thousands and tens of thousands: 
And tho' many seemed faint and toil-worn, and stumbled often, and fell, 
Tet moved they on unresting, as the ever-flowing cataract. 
Tlien I noted adders in the grass, and pit&lls under the flowers, 
And chasms yawned among the hills, and the ground was cracked and 
But Hope and her brother Fear suffered not a foot to linger ; [slippery : 
Bright phantoms of false joys beckoned alluringly forward, 
While yelling, grisly shapes of dread came hunting on behind : 
And ceaselessly, like Lapland swarms, that miserable crowd sped along 
To the mist-involved banks of a dark and sullen river. 
There saw I, midway in the water, standing a giant fisher, 

* " Of Best.'*] A Tery obvioiu objection to the Tiewi of Rest here gben, has 
probably ooconed to more than one religious reader of the English Bible ; " there 
lemaineth a rest for the people of God f* dofohtltm intending the heavenly inheritanee. 
If the Greek Testament is referred to, (Heb. ir. 9,) the word trendated "rest," will be 
fbond to be wfifiarufiit, a sabbatim, or perpetual sabbath; a rest, indeed, from eril, 
but Tery fer from being a rest from good ; an eternal act of ecstatic intellectnal wor- 
rinp, or temporary acts in infinite series. It is true that another word, «ar«rc«tfc(, 
implying complete cessation, occnrs in the context ; but this is used of the earthly 
image, Joshua's rest in Canaan ; the material rest of earth becomes in the skies a 
qnitnal sabbath ; although I am ready to admit that the apostle goes on to argue from 
the word of the type. In pasnig, let us observe, by way of ihowing the uncertainty of 
tzostiDg to any isolated expression of the present scriptural version, that there are no less 
than six several words, of various meaning, which in our New Testament are all indiflfisr- 
ently rendered rtti: as in Mstt. xii. 43, Irsravrcr; in John xi. 13, nt^ti9it; in Heb. iii. 
11, ««r«rc«tfi{; in Acts ix. 31, tlp^; in 2 Thess. L 7, mptatf; and in Heb. iv. 9, oafifia- 
rM|p«(. The MifuKtf is, I spprehend, what is generally meant by rett; wo wishes Byron's 
Giamar to " sleep without the dream of what he was ;f lo he who in life '* loathed the lan- 
guor of repose," avows that he *< would not, if he might, be blest, and sought no paradise 
bat rest." Such, st least, is not the Christian's sabbath, which indeed fully agrees, as 
might be expected, with metaphyncal inquiries: a good q>irit cannot rest from activity 
in good, nor an evil one from activity in evil. Rest, in its common slothful scceptation, 
is not posnUe, or is at any rate very improbable, in the case of spiritual creatures. 

t " Cahn night, that hreedeth thifughu.**] Eifp^. Another delioate example of 
the Gveek elegance in mind and language. 
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And he held many lines in his hand, and they called him Iron Destiny. 
So I tracked these subtle chains, and each held one among the multitude. 
Then I imderstood what hindered, that they rested not in their path : 
For the fisher had sport in his fishing, and drew in his lines continually, 
And the new-born babe, and the aged man, were dragged into that dark 

river: 
And he pulled all those myriads along, and none might rest by the way. 
Till many, for sheer weariness, were eager to plunge into the drowning 

stream. 

So I knew that valley was Life, and it sloped to the waters of Death. 
But far on the thither side spread out a calm and silent shore, 
Where all was tranquil as a sleep, and the crowded strand was quiet : 
And I saw there many I had known, but their eyes glared chillingly 

upon me. 
As set in deepest slumber ; and they pressed their fingers to their lips. 
Then I knew that shore was the dwelling of Rest, where spirits held 

their sabbath, [that silence ; 

And it seemed they would have told me much, but they might not break 
For the law of their being was mystery : they glided on, hushing as they 
Yet farther, under the sun, at the roots of purple mountains, [went. 

I noted a blaze of glory, as the night-fires on northern skies ; 
And I heard the hum of joy, as it were a sea of melody ; 
And far as the eye could reach were millions of happy creatures 
Basking in the golden light; and I knew that land was heaven, [feet, 
Then the hill whereon I stood split asunder, and a crater yawned at my 
Black and deep and dreadful, fenced round with ragged rocks ; 
Dimly was the darkness lit up by spires of distant flame ; 
And I saw below a moving mass of life, like reptiles bred in corruption, 
Where all was terrible unrest, shrieks and groans and thunder. 

So I woke, and I thought upon my dream ; for it seemed of wisdom's 

ministration. 
What man is he that findeth rest, though he hunt for it year after year? 
As a child, he had not yet been wearied, and cared not then to court it ; 
As a youth, he loved not to be quiet, for excitement spurred him into strife ; 
As a man, he tracketh rest in vain, toiling painfully to catch it, [fate. 
But still is he pulled from the pursuit, by the strong compulsion of his 
So he hopeth to have peace in old age, as he cannot rest in manhood, 
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But troubles thicken with hb yearg| till Death hath dodged him to the grave. 

There remaineth a rest for the spirit on the shadowy side of life ; 

But unto this world's pilgrim no rest for the sole of his foot 

Ever, from stage to stage, he travelleth wearily forward, [flowers. 

And though he pluck flowers by the way, he may not sleep among the 

Mind is the perpetual motion ; £)r it is a running stream 

FrcHn an unfathomable source, the depth of the divine Intelligence ; 

And though it be stopped in its flowing, yet hath it a current within ; 

The suT&uoe may sleep unruffled, but underneath are whirlpools of con* 

Seekest thou rest, O mortal?— seek it no more on earth, [tention. 

For destiny will not cease from dragging thee through the rough wilder. 

ness of life ; 
Seekest thou rest, O immortal? — ^hope not to find it in heaven. 
For sloth yieldeth not happiness ; the bliss of a spirit is action. 
Rest dwelleth only on an island in the midst of the ocean of existence. 
Where the world-weary soul for a while may ibid its tired wings^ 
Until, after short sufficient slumber, it is quickened unto deathless energy. 
And speedeth in eagle flight to the Sun of unapproachable perfection. 
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Vies is grown aweary of her gawds, and donneth russet garments. 

Loving for change to walk as a nun, beneath a modest veil ; 

For Pride hath noted how all admire the fairness of Humility, 

And to clutch the praise he coveteth, is content to be dressed in hair-cloth ; 

And wily Lust tempteth the young heart, that \a proof against the bravery 

of harlots, 
With timid tears and retiring looks of an artless seeming maid ; 
And indolent Apathy, sleepily ashamed of his dull, lack-lustre face. 
Is glad of the livery of meekness, that charitable cloak and cowl ; 
And Hatred hideth his demon frown beneath a gentle mask ; [ination. 
And Slander, snake-like, creepeth in the dust, thinking to escape recrim- 
But the world hath gained somewhat from its years, and is quick to 

penetrate disguises. 
Neither in all these is it easily deceived, but rightly divideth the true 

firom the false. 

4 
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Tkt there m a meanneet of spirit that is Mr in the eyes of most men. 
Yea, and seemeth fair unto itself loring to be thought Humility. 
Its choler is not roused by insolence, neither do injuries disturb it; 
Honest indignation is strange unto its breast, and just reproof unto its lip. 
It shrinketh, looking fearfully on men, ftiwning at the feet of the great; 
The breath of calumny is sweet unto its ear, and it courteth the rod of 
But what! art thou not a man, deputed chiefofthe creation 7 [persecution. 
Art thou not a soldier of the right, militant for God and good? [them, 
Shall Tirtue and truth be degraded, because diou ait too base to uphold 
Or Goliath be bolder in bla^eming for want of a David in the eampT 
I say not avenge injuries ; for the ministry of vengeance is not thine ; 
But wherefore rebuke not a liar 7 wherefore do dishonour to thyself 7 
Wherefore let the evil triumph, when the just and the right are on thy 
Such Humility is abject, it lacketh the life of sensibility, [side? 

And that resignation is but mock, where the bnrdai is not felt ; 
Suspect thyself and thy meekness ; thou art mean and indifferent to sin ; 
And the heart that should grieve and forgive is case-hardened, and for* 

[getteth. 

HuMiLiTT mainly becometh the converse of man with his Maker, 
But often-times it seemeth out of place in the intercourse of man with man : 
Yea, it b the cringer to his equal, that is chiefly seen bold to his God, 
While a martyr, whom a world cannot browbeat, is humble as a child 

before Him. 
Render unto all men their due, but remember thou also art a man, [being. 
And cheat not thyself of the reverence which is owing to thy reascmable 
Be courteous, and listen, and learn ; but teach and answer if thou canst : 
Serve thee of thy neighbour's wisdom, but be not enslaved as to a master. 
Where thou perceivest knowledge, bend the ear of attention and respect ; 
But yield not further to the teaching, than as thy mind is warranted by 
Better b an obstinate disputant, that yieldeth inch by inch, [reasons, 
Than the riiallow traitor to himsri^ who surrendereth to half an argument 

MoDESTT winneth good report, but scorn cometh close upon servility ; 
Therefore use meekness with discretion, casting not pearls before swine, 
For a fool will tread upon thy neck, if he seeth thee lying in the dust; 
And there be companies and seasons where resolute bearing is but duty. 
If a good man discloseth his secret failings unto the view of the profane. 
What doeth he but harm unto his brother, confirmiAg him in his sin? 
There b a concealment that b right, and an open-mouthed humility that 
erreth: 
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There is a oandour near akin to €>ll7, and a meeknest looking like shame. 

Masciiline aentiments, yigoitnialy holden, well beoome a man ; 

But a weak mind hath a timovooa graap) and miataketh it far tenderness 

of ooosoienoe. 
Many are despiaed for their ft^y, wboput itto tfie aoowt of their religjoOt 
And beoause men treat them with oonteiapl, they look to llieir God for 

glory; [ridioaley 

But ooniempt shall still be their reward, who betrayed their master unto 
Reflecting on Him in themseWeSi meanness and ignoranoe and oowardioe. 
A CSiristian hath a royal spirit, and need not be ashamed but unto One. 
Among just men walketh he softly, but the world should see him as a 

champioii. [wwJc, 

EBs humbleness is fiir unlike the shame thai covereth the proffigata and 
Whenk the sober reproof of Tirtue hath touched their tingling ears; 
h is bom of love and wisdom, and is worthy of all honour. 
And the sweet persuasion of its smile changeth contempt into reverence. 

A MAH of a haughty spirit is daily adding to his enemies : [him : 

He standeth as the Arab in the deseit, and the hands of all men are against 
A man of a base mind daily subtracteth from his friends, 
For he holdeth himself so cheaply, that others learn to despise him. 
But where the meekness of self-knowledge veileth the front of self-respect, 
There look thou for the man, whom none can know but they will honour. 
HumOity is the softening shadow before the stature of Bzcellence, 
And lieth lowly on the ground, beloved and lovely as the violet; 
Huflulity is the fair-haired maid, that calleth Worth her brother. 
The gentle, silent nurse, that fostereth in&nt virtues; 
Humility bringeth no excuse ; she is welcome to God and man ; 
Her countenance is nee^ul unto all who would prosper in either world ; 
And the mild light of her sweet face is mirrored in Uie eyes of her com- 
panions. 
And straightway stand they accepted, children of penitence and love. 
As when the blind man is nigh unto a rose, its sweetness ii the herald 

of its beauty, 
So when thou savourest humility, be sure thou art nigh unto merit 
A gift rejoioeth the covetous, and praise fatteneth the vain, 
And the pride of man delighteth in the humble bearing of his fellow; 
But to the tender benevolence of the unthanked Almoner of good, 
Huniility is queen among the graces, for she giveth Him occasion to bestow. 
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• F PBIII. 

Dbbf is the lea, and deep is hell* but Pride nuneth deeper; 

It is coiled as a poisoiious worm about the foundatjons of the souL 

If thou expose it in thy motives, and track it in thy springs of thought, 

CSompUcent in its own detectioDf it will seem indignant virtue ; 

Smoothly will it gratulate thy skill, O subtle anatomist of self^ 

And spurn at its very being, while it nestleth the deeper in thy bosom* 

Pride is a double traitor, and betrayeth itself to entrap thee. 

Making thee vain of thy self-knowledge ; proud of thy discoveries of pride. 

Fruitlessly thou strainest for humility by darkly diving into self; 

Rather look away from innate evil, and gase upon extraneous good I 

For in sounding the deep things of the heart, thou shalt learn to be vain 

of its capacities, 
But in viewing the heights above thee, thou shalt be taught thy littleness : 
Could an emmet pry into itself it might marvel at its own anatomy ; 
But let it look on eagles to discern how mean a thing it is. 
And all things hang upon comparison ; to the greater, great is smalL 
Neither la there any thing so vile, but somewhat yet la viler: 
On all sides is there an infinity : the culprit at the gallows hath his worse, 
And the virgin martyr at the stake need not look for a better. 
Therefore see thou that thine aim reacheth unto higher than thyself: 
Beware that the standard of thy soul wave from the loftiest battlements 
For pride is a pestilent meteor, flitting od the marshes of corruption. 
That will lure thee forward to thy death, if thou seek to track it to its 
Pride is a gloomy bow, arching the infernal firmament, [source ; 

That will lead thee on, if thou wilt hunt it, even to the dwelling of despair. 
Deep calleth unto deep, and mountain overtoppeth mountain. 
And still shalt thou fathom to no end the depth and the height of pride : 
For it is the vast ambition of the soul warped to an idol object. 
And nothing but a Deity in Self can quench its insatiable thirst* 

Bb aware of the smiling enemy, that openly sheatheth his weapon, 
But mingleth poison in secret with the sacred salt of hospitality : 
For pride will lie dormant in thy heart to snatch its secret opportunity. 
Watching, as a lion-ant, in the bottom of its toils. 
Stay not to parley with thy foe, his tongue is more potent than his arm, 
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Bat ba wiser, fighting against pride in the aimple panoply of prayer. 
As one also of the poets hath said, let not the Proteus escape thee;* 
For he will blaze forth as firoi and quench himself in likeness of water; 
He will fright thee as a roaring beast, or charm thee as a subtle reptile. 
Mark, amid all his transfi>rmati(His, the complicate deceitfulness of pride, 
And the more he striveth to elude thee, bind him the closer in thy toils. 
Prayer is the net that snareth him; prayer is the fetter that holdeth him : 
Thou canst not nourish pride, while waiting as an almsman on thy Grod*- 
Waiting in sincerity and trust, or pride shall meet thee even there ; 
Yea, finom the palaces of heaven, hath Pride cast down his millions. 
Root up the mandrake firom thy heart, though it cost thee blood and groans, 
Or the cherished garden of thy graces will &de and perish utterly. 



e? IIPIBIIRCI. 

I KXEW that age was enriched with the hard-earned wages of knowledge. 
And I saw that hoary wisdom was bred in the school of disappointment: 
I noted that the wisest of youth, though provident and cautious of evil, 
Tet sailed along unsteadily, as lacking some ballast of the mind ; [them, 
Aud the cause seemed to lie in this, that while they considered around 
And warded off all dangers from without, they forgat their own weak- 
ness within. 
So steer they in self-confidence, until, from the multitude of perils, 
They begin to be wary of themselves, and learn the first lesson of Expe- 
I knew that in the morning of life, before its wearisome journey, [rience. 
The youthful soul doth expand, in the simple luxury of being ; 
It hath not contracted its wishes, nor set a limit to its hopes ; 
The wing of fancy is unclipt, and sin hath not seared its feelings: 
Each feature is stamped with immortality, for all its desires are infinite, 

• " Fnttu^," kjc] Ckmpm Virgil, (?f0f.iy. 406, 419: 

" Tom vmiie ehident fpedes atqiie on femmm. 
Fiet enim subito tnm horridus, atraqne tigrii, 
Sqnamofliupqne draco, et hivt cenrice lecna ; 
Ant acrem flamme Bonitnin dabit, atqoe ita Tinclis 
Ezcidet ; aat in aqnaa tennet dilapsos abibit. 
Sed, qnanto ille magis formaa se Teitet in omsea 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenada Tincla." 

4* 
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And it seeketh an ocean of happinesB, to fill the deep hollow within ; 
But the old and the grave look on, pitying that geneioua youth, 
For they also have tasted long ago the hktemeai of hope destroyed : 
They pity him, and are sad, rememhering the days that are past 
But they know he must taste fer himself^ or he will not give ear to their 

wisdom. 
For Experience hath another lesson, which a man will do well if he learn. 
By checking the flight of expectation, to cheat disappointment of its pain. 

ExPEEiBNCE teacheth many things, and all men are his scholars; 
Yet is he a strange tutor, imteaching that which he hath taught 
Youth is confident, manhood wary, and old age confident again; 
Youth is kind, manhood cold, and age retumeth unto kindness. 
For youth suspecteth nought, till manhood, hitterly learned, 
Mistrusteth all, overleaping the mark ; and age correcteth his excess. 
Suspicion is the scaffold unto fidth, a temporary needful eye-sore, 
By which the strong man's dwelling is slowly builded up behind ; 
But soon as the top-stone hath been set to the well-proved, goodly pyramid. 
The sca£R)ld is torn down, and well4imed trust taketh its long leave of 

suspicion. [perience, 

A thousand volumes, in a thousand tongues, enshrine the lessons of Ez« 
Yet a man shall read them all, and go forth ncme the wiser; 
For self-love lendeth him a glass, to colour all he conneth, 
Lest in the features of another he find his own complexion* 
And we secretly judge of ourselves, as difiering greatly firom all men, 
And love to challenge causes, to show how we can master their effects ; 
Pride is pampered in expecting that we need not fear a common fate. 
Or wrong-headed prejudice exulteth in combating old experience ; 
Or perohance caprice and discontent are the spurs that goad us into 
Careless, and half in hope to find there an enemy to joust with, [danger, 
Private experience is an unsafe teacher, for we rarely learn both sides, 
And firom the gilt surface reckon not on steel beneath ; 
The torrid sons of Guinea think scorn of icy seas, 
And the frost-bitten Greenlander disbelieveth suns too hot. 
But thou, student of Wisdom, feed on the marrow of the matter; 
If thou wilt suspect, let it be thyself; if thou wilt expect, let it not be 

gladness. 
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OF IITIIATIRfi CliliCTBl. 

Rashly, nor offt-tiines truly, doth man pass judgment on his brother; 
For he seeth not the springs of the heart, nor heareth the reasons of 

the mind, [sword* 

And the world is not wiser than of old, when justice was meted by the 
When the spear avenged the wrmig, and the lot decided the right. 
When tiie footsteps of blindfold innooenoe were tracked by burning 

ploughshares, 
And the still condemning water deliTered up the wizard lo the stdte: 
For we wait like the sage of Salamis, to see what the end will be,* 
Fixing the right or the wrong by the LBsnes of failure or success. 
Judge not of things by their events ; neither of character by providence ; 
And ooimt not a man more evil, because he is more unfortunate ; 
For the blessings of a better covenant lie not in the sunshine of pros- 

perity. 
But pain and chastisement the rather show the wise Father's love. 

Behold that daughter of the world ; she is full of gayety and gladness; 

The diadem of rank is on her brow, unooimted wealth is in her oofiers : 

She tricketh out her beauty like Jeaiebel, and is weloome in the courts 
of kings; 

She is queen of the fools of fashion, and ruleth the revels of luxury. 

And though i^e sitteth not as Tamar, nor standeth in the ways as Rahab, 

Yet in the secret of her chamber, riie shrinketh not from dalliance and 
guUt. 

She careth not if there be a God, or a soul, or a time of retribution ; 

Pleasure is the idol of her heart ; she thifBteth for no purer heaven. 

And she laugheth with light good-humour, and all men praise her gen- 
tleness; 

They are glad in her lovely smile, and the river of her bounty iilleth them. 

So she prospered in the world, the worship and deshre of thousands; 

And she died even as she had lived— careless, and courteous, and liberal. 

The grave swallowed up her pomp, the marble proclaimed her virtues, 

For men esteemed her excellent, and charities sounded forth her praise ; 

• - We waii, Uke the tage 0/ Smlmmu, to tee what the end wiU he."] In allas&QQ 
to the well-known anecdote of Solon at the oourt of CnBflOB. 
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But elaewhere far other jadgment aetteth her — ^with infidels and harlots ! 
She abused the trust of her splendour; and the wages of her sin shall be 
hereafker. 

Look again on this fidr girl, the orphan of a village pastor 
Who is deadf and hath left her lus all — his blessing, and a name unstained. 
And friends, with busy zeal that their purses be not taxed, 
Plaoe the sad mourner in a home, poor substitute for that she hath lost 
A stranger among strange faoes, she drinketh the wormwood of dependence 
— 8he is marked as a child of want; and the world hateth poverty. 
Prayer is not heard in that house; the day she hath loved to hallow 
Is noted but by deeper dinipation, the riot of luxury and gaming ; 
And wantonness is in her master's eye, and she hath no where to flee to; 
She is oared for by none upon earth, and her God seemeth to forsake her. 
Then cometh, in &ir show, the promise, and the feint of affection. 
And her heart, long unused U> kindness, remembereth her &ther, and 
loveUu [him, 

And the villain hath wronged her trust, and mocked, and flung her from 
And men point at her, and laugh; and women hate her as an outcast; 
But elsewhere, far other judgment seateth her — among the martyrs ! 
And the Lord, who seemed U> forsake, giveth double glory to the fallen. 

Oncs more, in the matter of wealth : if thou throw thine all on a chance. 
Men will come around thee, and wait and watch the turning of the wheel ; 
And i( in the lottery of life, thou hast drawn a splendid prize, 
What foresight hadst thou, and skill 1 yea, what enterprise and wisdom 1 
But if it fall out against thee, and thou fail in thy perilous endeavour, 
Behold, the simple did sow, and hath reaped the right harvest of lus folly ! 
And the world will be gladly accused, nor will reach out a finger to help ; 
For why should this speculative dullard be a whirlpool to all around him 7 
Go to, let him sink by himself: we knew what the end of it would be: 
For the man hath missed his mark, and his fellows look no further. 

Also, touching guilt and innocence : a man shall walk in his uprightnesi 
Year after year without reproach, in charity and honesty with all : 
But in one evil hour the enemy shall come in like a flood; 
Shall track him, and tempt him, and hem him — till he knoweth not 

whither to fly. 
Perchance his famishing little ones shall scream in his ears fer bread. 
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And, maddened by that fierce cry, he nitheth as a thief upon the world ; 
The world, that hath left him to starve, itself wallowing in plenty-— 
The world, that denieth him his rights— he daringly robbeth it of them. 
I say not, such a one is innocent; but small ia the measure of his guilt 
To that of his wealthy neighbour, who would not help him at his need ; 
To that of the selfish epicure, who turned away whh coldness fiom his 

tale; 
To that of unsufiering thousands, who look with complaoenoe on his fall. 

Or perchance the continual dropping of the venomed words of spite. 
Insult, and injury, and scorn, have galled and pierced his heart ; 
Yet, with all long-suffering and meekness, he forgiveth unto seventy times 
Till, in some weaker moment, tempted beyond endurance, [seven ; 

He striketh, more in anger than in hate ; and, alas ! for his heavy chance. 
He hath smitten unto instant death hb spiteful life-long enemy ! 
And none was by to see it; and all men knew of their contentions; 
Fierce voices shout for his blood, and rude hands hurry him to judgment. 
Then man's verdict cometh — Murderer, with forethought malice; 
And his name is a note of execration ; his guilt is too black for devils. 
But to the righteous Judge seemeth he the sufibring victim ; 
For his anger was not imlawful, but became him as a Christian and a man. 
And though his guilt was grievous when he struck that heavy, bitter blow, 
Tet light is the mn of the smiter, and verily kicketh the beam, 
To the weight of that man's wickedness, whose slow, relentless hatred 
Met him at every turn, with patient continuance in evil. 
Doubtless, eternal wrath shall be heaped upon that spitefiil enemy. 

It is in vain, it is in vain, saith the preacher; there be none but the right- 
eous and the wicked. 
Base rebels and staunch allies, the true knight and the traitor; 
And he beareth strong witness among men. There is no neutral ground, 
The broad highway and narrow path map out the whole domain ; 
Sit here among the saints, these holy chosen few, 
Or grovel there a wretch condemned, to die among the millicm* 
And verily, for ultimate results, there be but good and bad ; 
Heaven hath no dusky twilight; hell is not gladdened with a dawn. 
Yet, looking round among his fellows, who can pass righteous judgment, 
Such a one is holy and accepted, and such a one reprobate and doomed ? 
There is so much of good among the worst, so much of evil in the best. 
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Such teeming {Murtialilies in ProTidenoe, so many things to lessen and 
Yea, and with all man's boasl, so little real freedom of his will — [expand, 
That, to look a little lower than the surface, garb^ or dialect, or fashion, 
Thou shalt leebly proooimoe for a saint, and faintly condemn for a sinner. 
Over many a heart good and true fluttereth the Great King's pennant: 
By many an iron hand, the pirate's black banner is unfurled : 
But there be many more besides, in the yacht, and the trader, and the 

fishing-boat, 
In the feathered war-canoe, and the quick, mysterious gondola : 
And the army of that Great King halh no stated uniform; 
Of mingled characters and kinds goeth forth the countless host; 
There is the turbaned Damascene, with his tatooed Zealand brother, 
There the slim bather in the Granges, with the sturdy Russian boor. 
The sluggbh inmate of a polar cave, with the fire-s5uled daughter of 
The imbruted slave from Cuba, and the Briton of genUe birth. [Brazil, 
For all are His inheritance, of all He taketh tithe : 
And the Church, his mercy's ark, hath some of every sort 
Who art thou, O man, that art fixing the limits of the fold? 
Wherefore settest thou stakes to spread the tent of heaven? 
Lay not the plummet to the line : religion hath no landmarks : 
No human keenness can discern the subtle shades of faith ; 
In some, it is as earliest dawn, the scarce diluted darkness; 
In some, as dubious twilight— -cold, and gray, and gloomy ; 
In some, the ebon east is streaked with flaming gold ; 
In some, the day-spring from on high breaketh in all its praise. 
And who hath determined the when, separating light from darkness? 
Who shall pluck from earliest dawn the promise of the day? 
Leave that care to the Husbandman, lest thou gamer tares; 
Help thou the Shepherd in his seeking, but to separate be his : 
For I have often seen the noble erring spirit 
Wrecked on the shoals of passion, and numbered of the lost; 
Often the generous heart, lit by unhallowed fire, 
Coimted a brand among the burning, and left uncared for, in his dn: 
Yet I waited a little year, and the mercy thou hadst forgotten 
Hath purged that noble spirit, washing it in waters of repentance ; 
That glowing, generous heart, having burned out all its dross. 
Is as a golden censer, ready for the aloes and cassia : 
While thou, hard-visaged man, unlovely in thy strictness. 
Who turned from him thy sympathies with self-complacent pride, 
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How ait thou shamed by hlml his heart is a spring of love» 

While the dry well of thine afieotions is choked with secret mammon* 



SoMSTDiBs at a glance thou judgest well ; years could add little to thy 

knowledge: 
When charity gloweth aa the cheek, or malice is lowering in the eye, 
When honesty's open brow, or the weasel-face of cunning is before thee. 
Or the loose lip of wantonness, or clear, bright forehead of reflection. 
But often, by shrewd scrutiny, thou judgest to the good man's harm : 
For it may be his hour of trial, or he slumbereth at his post. 
Or he hath slain his foe, but not yet levelled the stronghold, 
Or barely reooTcred of the wounds that fleshed him in his fray with passkm. 
Also, of the worst, through prejudice, thou looeely shalt think well : 
For none is altog^her evil, and thou mayst catch him at his prayers: 
There may be one small prize, though all beside be blanks; 
A silver thread of goodness in the black serge^loth of crime* 

Thbbb Lb to whom all things are easy : his mind, as a master-key. 

Can (^wn, with intuitive address, the treasuries of art and science : 

There is to whom all things are hard ; but industry giveth him a crowbar. 

To force, with groaning labour, the stubborn lock of learning: 

And often, when thou lookest on an eye, dim in native dullness, 

Little shalt thou wot of the wealth diligence hath gathered to its gaie: 

Often the brow that should be bright with the dormant fire of genius, 

Within its ample halls, hath ignorance the tenant. 

Yet are not the sons of men cast as in moulds by the lot? 

The like in frame and ftiature hath much alike in ^irit ; 

Such a shape hath such a soul, so that a deep discemer 

From his make will read the man, and err not far in judgment : 

Tea, and it holdeth in the converse, that growing similarity of mind 

Findeth or maketh for itself an apposite dwelling in the body : [it, 

Accident may modify, ciroumstance may bevil, externals seem to change 

But still the primitive crystal is latent in its many variations : 

For the mi4> of the face, and the picture of the eye, are traced by the pen 

Ajid the mind fashioneth a tabernacle suitable for itself. [of &shion ; 

A mean spirit boweth down the back, and the bowing fostereth meanness ; 

A reaolute purpose knitteth the knees, and the firm tread nourisheth deci- 

Love looketh sofUy from the eye, and kindleth bve by looking ; [sion ; 

Hate furroweth the brow, and a m^n may frown till he hateth : 
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For mind and body, spirit and mattar, have recipiooitiea of power, 
And each keepeth up the strife ; a man's works make or mar him. 

There be deeper things than these, l3ring in the twilight of truth ; 
But few can discern them aright, from surrounding dimness of error. 
For perchance, if thou knewest the whole, and largely, with comprehen* 

sivemind, 
Couldst read the history of character, the checkered story of a life» 
And into the great account, which summeth a mortal's destiny, 
Wert to add the forces from without, dragging him this way and that, 
And the secret qualities within, grafted on the soul firom the womb. 
And the might of other men's example, amcxig whom hb lot is cast, 
And the influence of want, or wealth, of kindness, or harsh ill-usage, 
Of ignorance he cannot help, and knowledge found fiftr him by others, 
And first impressions, hard to be eflaced, and leadings to right or to wroag, 
And inheritance of likeness from a father, and natural human frailty. 
And the habit of health or disease, and prejudices poured into his mind, 
And the myriad little matters none but Omniscience can know, [them : 
And Bcoid&ats that steer the thoughts, where none but Ubiquity can trace 
If thou couldst compass al^ these, and the consequents flowing from them, 
And the scope to which they tend, and the necessary fitness of all things, 
Then shouldst thou see as He seeth, who judgeth all men equal — 
Equal, touching innocence and guilt ; and difiexent alone in this. 
That one acknowledgeth his evil, and looketh to his God for mercy ; 
Another boasteth of his good, and calleth on his God for justice ; 
So He, that sendeth none away, is largely munificent to prayer. 
But in the heart of presumption sheatheth the sword of yengeance. 



OF lATlID ARI ARSII. 



Blunted unto goodness is the heart which anger never stirreth. 

But that which hatred swelleth, is keen to carve out evil. 

Anger is a noble infirmity, the generous failing of the just. 

The one degree that riseth above zeal, asserting the prerogatives of virtue ; 

But hatred is a slow continuing crime, a fire in the bad man's breast, 

A dull and hungry flame, for ever craving, insatiate. 
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Hatred would harm another; anger would indulge itself: 
Hatred is a simmering poison ; anger the opening of a valve : 
Hatred destioyeth as the upas-tree ; anger smiteth as a staff: 
Hatred is the atmosphere of hell ; hut anger is known in heaven. 
Is there not a righteous wrath, an anger just and holy, 
When goodness is sitting in the dust, and wickedness enthroned on Bahel ? 
Doth pity condemn guilt? — ^Is justice not a feeling, hut a law 
Appealing to the line and to the plummet, incognizant of moral sense ? 
Thou that ccHidemnest anger, small is thy sympathy with angels ; 
Thou that hast accounted it for sin, cold is thy communion with heaven. 

BiWARB of the angry in his passion ; hut fear not to approach him after- 

ward; 
For if thou acknowledge thine error, he himself will he sorry for his wrath : 
Beware of the hater in his coolness; for he meditateth evil against thee ; 
CcimBending the resources of his mind calmly to work thy ruin, [anger : 
Deceit and treachery skulk with hatred, hut an honest spirit fiieth with 
The one lieth secret, as a serpent; the other chaseth, as a leopard. 
Speedily he reconciled in love, and receive the returning olSender, 
For wittingly prolonging anger, thou tamperest imoonsciously with hatred* 
Pati«M» is power in a man, nerving him to rein his spirit ; [speed i 

Passion is as palsy to his arm, while it yelleth on the coursers to their 
Patience keepeth counsel, and standeth in solid self-possession ; 
But the weakness of sudden passion layeth hare the secrets of the souh 
The sentiment of anger is not ill, when thou lookest on the impudence 

of vice, [justice ; 

Or savourest the hreath of calumny, or hast earned the hard wages of in- 
But see thou that thou curh it in expression, rendering the mildness of 

rehuke. 
So shalt thou stand without reproach, mailed in all the dignity of virtue. 



OF GOOD IR THINGS ITU. 

I REABD the man of sin reproaching the goodness of Jehovah, 
Wherefore, if he he Almighty Love, permitteth he misery and pain ? 
I saw the child of hope vexed in the labyrinth of doubt, [alted ?— 

Wherefore, O holy One and just, is the horn of thy foul foe so high ez» 
D 5 
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And^alas! for thk our groaning world, far that grief and guilt are here ; 
Alas ! for that earth la the battle-field, where good must oombat with evil : 
Angela look on, and hold their breath, burning to mingle in the conflict. 
But the troops of the Captain of Salvation may be none but the soldiers 

of the Cross: 
And that slender band must fight alone, and yet shall triumph gloriously : 
Enough shall they be for conquest, and the motto of their standard is 

EMOueH. 
Thou art sad, O denizen of earth, ibr pains, and diseases, and death. 
But remember, thy hand hath earned them; grudge not at the wages of 

thy doings : [p>^ Jt 

Thy guilt, and thy father's guih, must bring many sorrows in their com- 
And if thou wilt drink sweet poison, doubtless it shall rot thee to the core. 
Whoartthoubuttheheritorof evil, with a right to nothing good? [thee: 
The req>ite of an interval of ease were a boon which Justice might deny 
Therefore lay thy hand upon thy mouth, O man much to be forgiven. 
And wait, thou child of hope, for time shall teach thee all things. 

Yet hear ; for my speech shall comfort thee : reverently, but with boldness, 
I would raise the sable curtain that hideth the symmetry of Providence. 
Pain and sin are convicts, and toil in their fetters for good ; [ners : 

The weapons of evil are turned against itself fighting under better ban- 
The leech delighteth in stinging, and the wicked loveth to do harm. 
But the wise Physician of the universe useth that ill tendency for health. 
Yerily, from others' grieft are gendered sympathy and kindness ; 
Patience, humilty, and faith, spring not seldom from thine own : 
An enemy, humbled by his sorrows, cannot be far from thy forgiveness ; 
A friend, who hath tasted of calamity, shall fan the dying incense of thy 
And for thyself^ is it a small thing so to learn thy frailty, [love : 

That from an aching bone thou savest the whole body 7 
The furnace of affliction may be fierce, but if it refineth thy soul, 
The good of one meek thought shall outweigh years of torment. 
Nevertheless, wretched man, if thy bad heart be hardened in the flame, 
Being earth-bom, as of clay, and not of moulded wax. 
Judge not the hand that smiteth, as if thou wert visited in wrath; 
Reproach thyself for He is Justice : repent thee, for He is Mercy. 

Ceasb, fond caviller at wisdom, to be satisfied that every thing is wrong : 
Be sure there is a good necessity, even for the flourishing of eviL 
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Would the eye delight in perpetual noont or the ear in unqualified har. 

monies? 
Hath winter's frost no welcome, contrasting sturdily with summer? 
Couldst thou discern benevolence, if there were no sorrows to be soothed? 
Or discover the resources of contrivance, if nothing slood^opposed to the 

means? 
What were power without an enemy? or mercy without an object? 
Or truth, where the false were impossible ? or love, where love were a debt ? 
The characters of God were but idle, if all things around him were per. 

fection, [of evil. 

And virtues might slumber on like death, if they lacked the opportunities 
There is one all-perfect, and but one ; man dare not reason of His Essence. 
But there must be deficiencies in heaven, to leave room for progression 
A realm of unqualified bbst were a stagnant pool of being, [in bliss : 
And the cirele of absolute perfection, the abstract cipher of indolence. 
Sin is an awful shadow, but it addeth new glories to the light ; 
Sin is a black foil, but it setteth ofi*the jewellery of heaven; 
Sin is the traitor that hath dragged the majesty of merey into action ; 
Sin is the whelming argument, to justify the attribute of vengeance. 
It is a deep, dark thought, and needeth to be diligently studied. 
But perehance evil was essential, that God should be seen of his creatures : 
For where perfection is not, there lacketh possible good; 
And the absence of better that might be, taketh from the praise of it is well : 
And creatures must be finite, and finite cannot be perfect : 
Therefore, though in a small degree, creation involveth evil. [sight : 
He chargeth His angels with folly, and the heavens are not clean in His 
For every existence in the universe hath either imperfection or Giodhead ; 
And the light that blazeth but in One, must be softened with shadow for 

the many. 
There is then good in evil ; or none could have known his Maker ; 
No spiritual intellect or essence could have gazed on his high perfections, 
No angel harps could have tuned the wonders of his wisdom. 
No ransomed souls have praised the glories of his mercy. 
No howling fiends have shown the terrors of his justice, 
But God would have dwelt alone in the fearful solitude of holiness. 

Nbysethelbss, O sinner, harden not thine heart in evil ; [vile ; 

Nor plume thee in imaginary triumph, because thou art not valu^ess as 
Because thy dark abominations add lustre to the clarity of Light; 
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Because a wonder-working alohemy draineth elixir out of poiaons ; 

Because the same fiery volcano that soorcheth and ravageth a continent, 

Hath in the broad, blue bay cast up some petty island ; 

Because to the full demonstration of the qualities and accidents of good, 

The swarthy legions of the devil have toiled as unwitting picmeers : 

For sin is still sin ; so hateful, Love doth hate it; 

A blot on the glory of creation, which justioe'must wipe out. 

Sin is a loathsome leprosy, fretting the white robe of innocence ; 

A rottenness, eating out the heart of the royal cedars of Lebanon ; 

A pestilential blast, the terror of that holy pilgrimage; 

A rent in the sacred veil, whereby God left his temple. 

Therefore, consider thyself, thou that dost not sorrow for thy guilt; 

Pear evil, or face its enemy*; dread sin, or dare justice. 

Yea, saith the Spirit ; and their works do follow them ; 

Habits, and thoughts, and deeds, are shadows and satellites of self. 

What ! shall the claimant to a throne stand forward with a rabble rout- 
Meanness, impiety, and lust; riot, and indolence, and vanity? 

Nay, man ! the train wherewith thou comest attend whither thou shalt go. 

A throne for a king's son, but an. inner dungeon for the felon. 

For a man's works do follow him : bodily, standing in the judgment. 

Behold the false accuser, behold the slandered saint ; 

The slave, and his bloody driver; the poor, and his generous friend; 

The simple dupe, and the crafty knave; the murderer, and — ^his victim! 

Yet all are in many characters ; the best stand guilty at the bar ; 

And he that seemed the worse, may have most of real excuse. 

The talents unto which a man is bom, be they few or many. 

Are dropped into the balance of account, working unlooked-for changes ; 

And perchance the convict from the galleys may stand above the hermit 
from his cell. 

For that the obstacles in one outweigh the propensions in the other. 

There be, who have made themselves friends — ^yea, by unrighteous mam- 
mon — 

Friends, ready waiting as an escort to those everlasting habitations ; 

Imbodied in living witnesses, thronging to meet them in a cloud, 

Charity, meekness, and truth — zeal, sincerity, and patience. 

There be, who have made themselves foes-— yea, by honest gain — 

Foes, whose plaint must have its answer, before the bright portal is imbar- 

Pride, and selfishness, and sloth — apathy, wrath, and ftdsehood, [red : 
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Bind to their everlasting toil many that must weary in the fires. 
Love hath a power and a longing to save the gathered world, 
Ajid rescue universal man from the hunting hell-hounds of his doings; 
Yet few, here one and there one, scanty as the gleaning after harvest, 
Are glad of the robes of praise which Mercy would fling around the naked ; 
But, wrapping closer to their skin the poisoned tunic of their works, 
They stand in self-dependence to perish in abandonment of God« 



OF PRATBR. 

A wiCKBD man scometh prayer, in the sjiallow sophistry of reason ; 
He derideth the silly hope, that God can be moved by supplication :— 
Can the unchangeable be changed, or waver in lus purpose ? [man ? 
Can the weakness of pity aflect him ? Should he turn at the bidding of a 
Methought he ruled all things, and ye called his decrees immutable ; 
But if thus he listeneth to words, wherein is the firmness of his will?— > 
So I heard the speech of the wicked, and, lo, it was smoother than oil ? 
But I knew that his reasonings were false, for the promise of the Scripture 

is true; 
Yet was my soul in darkness, for his words were too hard for me ; 
Till I turned to my God in prayer, for I know he heareth always. 
Then I looked abroad on the earth, and, behold, the Lord was in all things ; 
Yet saw I not his hand in aught, but perceived that he worketh by means : 
Yea, and the power of the mean proveth the wisdom that ordained it, 
Yea, and no act is useless, to the hurling of a stone through the air. 
So I turned my tho'ts to supplication, and beheld the mercies of Jehovah, 
And I saw sound argument was still the faithful friend of godliness; 
For as the rock of the affections is the solid approval of reason. 
Even so the temple of Religion is founded on the basis of Philosophy. 

ScoRNEB, thy tho'ts are weak, they reach not the summit of the matter; 
Go to, for the mouth of a child might show thee the mystery of prayer; 
Verily, there is no change in the counsels of the Mighty Ruler; 
Verily, his purpose is strong, and rooted in the depths of necessity ; [will ? 
But who hath shown thee his purpose, who hath made known to thee his 
When, O gainsayer, hast thou been schooled in the secrets of wisdom t 

6* 
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Pate is a creature of God, and all things move in their orbits, 
And that which shall surely happen is known unto him from eternity ; 
But asy in the field of nature, he useth the sinews of the ox. 
And commandeth diligence and toil, himself giving the increase, 
So, in the kingdom of his grace, granteth he omnipotence to prayer, 
For he knoweth what thou wilt ask, and what thou wilt ask aright 
No man can pray in faith, whose prayer is not grounded on a promise : 
Yet a good man commendeth all things to the righteous wisdom of his 
For those who pray in faith, trust the inmiutable Jehovah, [God : 

And they who ask blessings unpromised, lean on uncovenanted mercy. 

Mah, regard thy prayers as a purpose of love to thy soul ; 
Esteem the providence that led to them as an index of Grod's good- will ; 
So shalt thou pray aright, and thy words shall meet with acceptance. 
AJso, in pleading for others, be thankful for the fullness of thy prayer, 
For if thou art ready to ask, the Liord is noore ready to bestow. 
The salt preserveth the sea, and the saints uphold the earth ; 
Their prayers are the thousand pillars that prop the canopy of nature. 
Verily, an hour without prayer, from some terrestrial mind, 
Were a curse in the calendar of time, a spot of the blackness of darkness. 
Perchance the terrible day, when the world must rock into ruins. 
Will be one unwhitened by prayer — shall He find faith on the earth ? 
For there is an economy of mercy, as of wisdom, and power, and means; 
Neither is one blessing granted, unbesought from the treasury of good : 
And the charitable heart of the Being, to depend upon whom is happiness, 
Never withholdeth a bounty, so long as his subject prayeth ; 
Yea, ask what thou wilt, to the second throne in heaven, 
It is thine, for whom it was appointed ; there is no limit unto prayer; 
But and if thou cease to ask, tremble, thou self-suspended creature, 
For thy strength js cut off as was Samson's ; and the hour of thy doom 

[is oome. 
Fkail art thou, O man I as a bubble on the breaker. 
Weak, and governed by externals, like a poor bird caught in the storm; 
Yet thy momentary breath can still the raging waters. 
Thy hand can touch a lever that may move the worid. 
O Merciful I we strike eternal covenant with thee, 
For man may take for his ally the King who ruleth kings : 
How strong, yet how most weak, in utter poverty how rich, 
What possible omnipotence to good is dormant in a man ! 
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Behold that fragile fonn of delicate tranflparent beauty, 
Whose light-Uue eye and hectic cheek are lit by the balefires of decline ; 
All droopingly she lieth, as a dew-laden lily, 
Her flaxen tresses, rashly luxuriant, dank with unhealthy moisture ; 
Hath not thy heart said of her, Alas! poor child of weakness? 
Thou hast erred ; Goliath of Oath stood not in half her strength : 
Terribly she fighteth in the van as the yirgin daughter of Orleans, 
She beareth the banner of Heaven, her onset is the rushing cataract, 
Seraphim rally at her side, and the captain of that host is Grod, 
And the serried ranks of evil are routed by the lightning of her eye : 
She is the Eang's remembrancer, and steward of many blessings. 
Holding the buckler of security over her unthankful land : 
For that weak, fluttering heart is stnxig in faith assured ; 
Dependence is her might, and behold— she prayeth« 

AiiGBLS are round the good man to catch the incense of his prayers, 
And they fly to minister kindness to those for whom he pleadeth ; 
For the altar of his heart is lighted, and bumeth before God continually. 
And he breatheth, conscious of his joy, the native atmosphere of heaven. 
Yea, though poor and contemned, and ignorant of this world's wisdom, 
111 can his fellows spare him, though they know not of his value. 
Thousands bewail a hero, and a nation moumeth for its king. 
But the whole universe lamenteth the loss of a man of prayer. 
Verily, were it not for One, who sitteth on his rightful throne. 
Crowned with a rainbow of emerald,* the green memorial of earth— 
For one, a mediating man, that hath clad his Godhead with mortality. 
And offereth prayer without ceasing, the royal priest of Nature, 
Matter, and life, and mind, had sunk into dark annihilation, 
And the lightning fh)wn of Justice withered the world into nothing. 

Thus, O worshipper of reason, thou hast heard the sum of the matter; 
And wo to his hairy scalp that restraineth prayer before God I 
Prayer is a creature's strength, his very breath and being ; 
Prayer is the golden key that can open the wicket of Meroy ; 
Prayer is the magic sound that saith to Fate, So be it; 

* " Crowned with a rainbow of emerald, the green memorial of earth." See Rev. 
h. 3. *' There was a mmbow rcmnd about the throDe, in sight like unto an emerald:" 
it may be a 6incifnl, but it is a pleasing idea, that this emerald rainbow was, as it were, 
t lefleetion of the earth, which ** God 00 loved," and whose universal robe is greon. 
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Prayer is the slender nerve that moveth the musdes of Omnipotenoe. 
Wherefore, pray, O creature, fi>r many and great are thy wants; 
Thy mind, thy oonscienoe, and thy being, thy rights oommend thee unto 
The cure of all cares, the grand panacea ibr all pains, [prayer, 

Doubt's destroyer, ruin's remedy, the atidote to all anxieties. 

So, then, God is true, and yet He hath not changed: 

It is he that sendeth the petition, to answer it according to his will. 



Til LORS'I PRATIR 



Inquiebst thou, O man. Wherewithal may I come unto the Lord t 

And with what wonder-working sounds may I move the majesty of heavoi ? 

There is a model to thy hand ; upon that do thou frame thy supplication ; 

Wisdom hath measured its words, and redemption urgedi thee to use them. 

Call thy God thy Father, and yet not thine alone. 

For thou art but one of many ; thy brotheriiood is with all : 

Remember his high estate, that he dwelleth King of heaven ; 

So shall thy thoughts be humbled^ nor love be unmixed with reverence : 

Be thy first petition unselfish, the honour of Him who made thee. 

And that in the depths of thy heart his memory be shrined in holiness: 

Pray for that blessed time when good shall triumph over evil, 

And one universal temple echo the perfections of Jehovah : 

Bend thou to his good-will, and subserve his holy purposes. 

Till in thee, and those around thee, grow a little heaven upon earth : 

Humbly, as a grateful almsman, beg thy bread of God — 

Bread for thy triple estate, for thou hast a trinity of nature : 

Humility smootheth the way, and gratitude softeneth the heart : 

Be, then, thy prayer for pardon mingled with the tear of penitence ; 

Yea, and while all unworthy, thou leanest on the hand that should smite. 

Thou canst not from thy fellows withhold thy less forgiveness. 

To thy Father thy weaknesses are known, and thou hast not hid thy sin ; 

Therefore ask him, in all trust, to lead thee from the dangers of temptation ; 

While the last petition of the soul that breatheth on the confines of prayer. 

Is deliverance from sin and the evil one, the miseries of earth and hell. 

And wherefore, child of hope, should the rock of thy confidence be sure ? 
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Thou knowest toat God boaretli» and promiaeth an answer of peace; 
Tliou knoweat that he is King, and none can stay his hand ; 
Thou knowest his power to he houndless, for there is none other ; 
And to him thou givest glory, as a creature of his workmanship and fayour. 
For the neyer-ending term of thy sayed and bright existence. 



OF DIIGRBTIOH. 

For what then was I bom ? — to fill the circling year 

With daily toil for daily bread, with sordid pains and pleasures?— 

To walk this checkered world, alternate light and darkness, 

The day-dreams of deep thought followed by the night*dreams of fancy 7— 

To be one in a full procession ? — to dig my kindred clay t — 

To decorate the gallery of art ? — to clear a few acres of forest?-^ 

For more than these, my soul, thy God hath lent thee life. 

Is, then, that noble end to feed this mind with knowledge. 

To mix for mine own thirst the sparkling wine of wisdom. 

To light with many lamps the cayems of my heart. 

To reap, in the furrows of my brain, good hanrest of right reasons? 

For mofe than these, my soul, thy God hath lent thee life. 

Is it to grow strcmger in self-goyemment, to check the chafing will. 

To curb with tightening rein the mettled steeds of passion. 

To welcome with calm heart, far in the yoiceless desert. 

The gracious yisitings of Heayen that bless my single self ?— - 

For more than these, my soul, thy God hath lent thee life. 

To aim at thine own happiness, is an end idolatrous and eyil ; [find* 

In earth, yea, in heayen, if thou seek it for thyself, seeking thou shalt not 

Happiness is a roadside flower, growing on the highways of Usefiilness ; 

Plucked, it shall wither in thy hand ; passed by, it is fragrance to thy 

Loye not thine own soul, regard not thine own weal, [spirit ; 

Trample the thyme beneath thy feet ; be useful, and be happy. 

Thus unto fair conclusions argueth generous youth, 
And quickly he starteth on his course, knight*errant to do good. 
His sword is edged with arguments, his yizor terrible with censures ; 
He goeth full mailed in faith, and zeal is flaming at his heart 
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Yet one thing he laeketh, the Mentor of the mind. 

The quiet whisper of Discretion — ^Thy time is not yet conoe. 

For he smiteth an oppressor ; and vengeance for that smiting 

Is dealt in double stripes on the fkint body of the victim ; 

He is glad to give and to distribute ; and clamorous pauperism feasteth 

While honest labour, pining, hideth his sharp ribs : 

He challengeth to a fair field that subtle giant Infidelity, 

And, worsted in the unequal fight, strengtheneth the hands of em* 

He hasteth to teach and preach, as the war-horse rusheth to the 

And, to pave the way for truth, would break up the Appenines of ' 

He wearieth by stale proo&, where none looked for a reason, 

And to the listening ear will urge the false argument of feeling. 

So hath it often been, that, judging by results, 

The hottest friends of Truth have done her deadliest wrong. 

Alas ! for there are enemies without, glad enough to parley with a traitor, 

And a zealot will let down the drawbridge, to prove his own prowess : 

Yea, finom within will he break away a bre^h in the citadel of truth, 

That he may fill the gap fer fame, with his own weak body. 

Zeal without judgment is an evil, though it be zeal unto good ; 

Touch not the ark with unclean hand, yea, though it seem to totter. 

There are evil who work good, and there are good who work evil, 

And foolish backers of Wisdom have brought on her many reproaches. 

Truth hath noore than enough to combat in the minds of all men, 

For the mist of sense is a thick veil, and sin hath warped their wills: 

Yet doth an officious helper awkwardly prevent her victory — 

These thy wounded hands were smitten in the house of friends : — 

To point out a meaning in her words, he will blot those words with his 

And winnow chaff into the eyes, before he hath wheat to show : [finger ; 

He will heap sturdy logs on a faint, expiring fire. 

And, with the room in flames, will cast the casement open ; 

By a shoulder to the wheel downhill harasseth the labouring beast, [on* 

And where obstruction were needed, will harm by an ill-judged thrusting- 

A VESSEL foundereth at sea, if a storm have unshipped the rudder ; 
And a mind with much sail shall require heavy ballast. 
Take a lever by the middle, thou shall seem to prove it powerless ; 
Argue for truth indiscreetly, thou shalt toil for falsehood. [bly: 

There is plenty of room for a peaceable man in the most thronged aasem- 
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But a quarrekome spirit is stnutened in the open field ; 
Many a teacher, lacking judgment, hindereth his own lessons; 
And the sayoury mess of pottage is spoiled by a bitter herb : 
The garment woven of a piece is rashly torn by schism, 
Because its unwise claimants will not cast lots for its possession. 

DiscKETiON guide thee on thy way, nobly-minded youth I 

Help thee to humour infirmities, to wink at innocent errors. 

To take small count of fimns, to bear with prejudice and fancy ; 

Discretion guard thine asking, discretion aid thine answer, 

Teach thee that well-timed silence hath more eloquence than speech. 

Whisper thee, thou art Weakness, though thy cause be strength, 

And tell thee, the keystone of an arch can be loosened with least labour 

finom within. 
The snows of Hecla lie around its troubled, smoking Geysers; 
Let the cool stre^ims of prudence temper the hot spring of zeal ; 
So shalt thou gain thine honourable end, nor lose the midway prize ; 
So shall thy life be useful, and thy young heart happy. 
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Ybt once more, saith the fool, yet once, and is it not a little one ? 
Spare me this folly yet an hour, for what is one among so many ? 
And he blindeth his conscience with lies, and stupefieth his heart with 

doubts ; — 
Whom shall I harm in this matter? and a little ill breedeth much good ; 
My tho'ts, are they not mine own ? and they leave no mark behind them ; 
And if God so pardoned crime, how should these petty sins afiect him ?— > 
So he tran^gresseth yet again, and falleth by little and little, [ing. 

Till the ground crumble beneath him, and he sinketh in the gulf despair. 
For there is nothing in the earth so small that it may not produce great 

things. 
And no swerving from a right line, that may not lead eternally astray. » 
A landmark-tree was once a seed ; and the dust in the balance maketh 

a difference; 
And the cairn is heaped high by each one flinging a pebble : 
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The dangerous l>ar in the harbour's mouth is only grains of sand ; 

And the shoal that hath wrecked a navy is the worlc of a oolony of worms : 

Yea, and a despicable gnat may madden the mighty elephant; 

And the living rock is worn by the diligent flow of the broc^ 

Little art thou, O man ! and in trifles thou contendeet with thine equals, 

For atoms must crowd upon atoms, ere crime groweth to be a giant 

What, is thy servant a dog? — not yet wilt thou grasp the dagger. 

Not yet wilt thou laugh with the scofiers, not yet betray the innocent; 

But, if thou nouririi in thy heart the reveries of injury or passion, 

And travel in mental heat the mazy lab3rrinth of guilt. 

And then conceive it possible, and then reflect on it as done. 

And use, by little and little, thyself to regard thyself a villain, 

Not long will Crime be absent from the voice that doth invoke him to 

thy heart. 
And bitterly wilt thou grieve, that the buds have ripened into poison. 

A SPARK is a molecule of matter, yet may it kindle the world ; 

Vast is the mighty ocean, but drops have made it vast 

Despise not thou a small thing, either for evil or for good ; 

For a look may work thy ruin, or a word create thy wealth: 

The walking this way or that, the casual stopping or hastening, 

Hath saved life and destroyed it, hath cast down and built up fortunes. 

Commit thy trifles unto God, for to him is nothing trivial ; 

And it is but the littleness of man that seeth no greatness in a trifle. 

All things aro infinite in parts, and the moral is as the material, 

Neither is any^thing vast, but it is compacted of atoms. 

Thou art wise, and shalt find comfort, if thou study thy pleasure in trifles, 

For slender joys, often repeated, fall as sunshine on the heart : 

Thou art wise, if thou beat ofl* petty troubles, nor suffer their stinging to 

fret thee; 
•Thrust not thine hand among the thorns but with a leathern glove. 
Regard nothing lightly which the wisdom of Providence hath ordered ; 
And therefore consider all things that happen unto thee or unto others. 
The warrior that stood against a host, may be pierced unto death by a 

needle; 
* And the saint that feareth not the fire, may perish the victim of a thought 
A mote in the gunner's eye is as bad as a spike in the gun ; 
And the cable of a furlong is lost through an ill-wrought inch. 
The streams of small pleasures fill the lake of happiness ; 
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And the deepest wretchedness of life is continuance of petty pains. 

A fool observeth nothing, and seemeth wise unto himself; 

A wise man heedeth all things, and in his own eyes is a fool : 

He that wondereth at nothing, hath no capabilities of bliss ; 

But he that scrutinizeth trifles, hath a store of pleasure to his hand. 

If pestilence stalk through the land, ye say, This is God's doing ; 

Is it not also his doing, when an aphis creepeth on a rose-bud ? — 

If an avalanche roll from its Alp, ye tremble at the will of Providence : 

Is not that will concerned when the sear leaves fall finom the poplar ? — 

A thing is great or little only to a mortal's thinking. 

But abstracted from the body, all things are alike important: 

The Ancient of Days noteth in his book the idle converse of a creature, 

And ha|^ and wise is the man to whose thought existeth not a trifle. 
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To join advantage to amusement, to gather profit with pleasure. 
Is the wise man's necessary aim, when he lieth in the shade of recreation. 
For he cannot fling aside his niind, nor bar up the floodgates of his wisdom ; 
Yea, though he strain afler folly, his mental monitor shall check him ; - 
For knowledge and ignorance alike have laws essential to their being — 
The sage studieth amusements, and the simple laugheth in his studies. 
Pew, but full of understanding, are the books of the library of God, 
And fitting for all seasons are the gain and the gladness they bestow ; 
The volume of mystery and Grace, for the hour of deep communings, 
When the soul considereth intensely the startling marvel of itself; 
The book of destiny and Providence, for the time of sober study. 
When the mind gleaneth wisdom from the olive grove of history ; 
And the cheerful pages of Nature, to gladden the pleasant holiday, 
When the task of duty is complete, and the heart swelleth high with 

satisfaction. 
The soul may not safely dwell too long with the deep things of futurity ; 
The mind may not always be bent back, like the Parthian, straining at 

the past;* 

• '*Liie the Parthian.**] Compare Horace, Od. I. 19, 19, "Versis animotum 
tfuis Parthum," aod Virg. Gear. III. 31, " Partkat fident fugd, vertuque aagiUU,** 
irith PBalms IxzviiL 9, " The children of Ephraim carrying bows, who turned them- 
ael?et back in the day of battle." ^ 
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Andf if thou art wearied with wreetling on the broad arena of science, 

Leave awhile thy friendly foe, half vanquished in the dust, 

Refresh thy jaded limbs, return with vigour to the strife— 

Thou shalt easier find thyself his master, for the vacant interval of leisure. 

That which may profit and amuse is gathered from the volume of creation. 
For every chapter therein teemeth with the playfulness of wisdom. 
The elements of all things ^re the same, though nature hath mixed them 

'With a difi^rence, 
And Learning delighteth to discover the affinity of seeming opposites ; 
So out of great things and small draweth he the secrets of the universe, 
And argueth the cycles of the stars finom a pebble flung by a child. 
It is pleasant to note all plants, finom the rush to the spreading cedar. 
From the giant king of palms* to the lichen that staineth its stem ; 
To watch the workings of instinct, that grosser reason of brutes — 
The river-horse browsing in the jungle, the plover screaming on the moor. 
The cayman basking on a mud-bank, and the walrus anchored to an 

iceberg, 
The dog at (us master's feet, and the milk-kine lowing in the meadow ; 
To trace the consummate skill that hath modelled the anatomy of insects, 
Small fowls that sun their wings on the petals of wild flowers ; 
To learn a use in the beetle, and more than a beauty in the butterfly ; 
To recognise aflection in a moth, and look with admiration on a spider. 
It is glorious to gaze upon the firmament, and see from far the mansions 

of the blest. 
Each distant shining world a kingdom for one of the redeemed ; [rocks. 
To read the antique history of earth, stamped upon those medals in the 
Which Design hath rescued fix>m decay, to tell of the green infancy of time ; 
To gather from the unconsidered shingle mottled starlike agates, 
Full of unstoried flowers in the bubbling bloom-chalcedony ; 
Or gay and curious shells, fretted with microscopic carving. 
Corallines, and fresh seaweeds, spreading forth their delicate branches. 
It is an admirable lore, to learn the cause in the change, 
To study the chemistry of Nature, her grand but simple secrets. 
To search out all her wonders, to track the resources of her skill. 
To note her kind compensations, her unobtrusive excellence. 

* '* The giant king of palnu."] The magnificent Talipat palm, the column of 
which freqaently exceeds one hundred feet in height, whose leaves are each thirtjr feet 
in breadth, and wliose single crop of fruit feasts a whole country. 
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In all it is wise happiness to see the well-ordained laws of Jehovah, 
The harmony that fiUeth all his mind, the justice that tempereth his bounty, 
The wonderful, all-prevalent analogy that testifieth one Creator, 
The broad arrow of the Great King, carved on all the stores of his arsenal. 
But beware, O worshipper of God ! thou forget not him in his dealings, 
Though the bright emanations of his power hide him in created glory ; 
For if, on the sea of knowledge, thou regardest not the pole-star of religion. 
Thy bark will miss her port, and run upon the sand-bar of folly ; 
And if^ enamoured pf the means, thou considerest not the scc^ to which 
they tend, [baubles? 

Wherein art thou wiser than the child, that is pleased with toys and 
Verily, a trifling scholar, thou heedest but the letter of instruction ; 
For as motive is spirit unto action, as memory endeareth place. 
As the sun doth fertilize the earth, as affection quickeneth the heart, 
So IB the remembrance of God in the varied wonders of creation* 

Man hath found out inventions to cheat him of the weariness of life, 

To help him to forget realities, and hide the misery of guilt 

For love of pndse, and hope of gain, for passion and delusive happiness, 

He joineth the circle of folly, and heapeth on the fire of excitement ; 

Often-times sadly out of heart at the tiresome insipidity of pleasure, 

Often-times labouring in vain, convinced of the palpable deceit : 

Yet a man speaketh to his brother in the voice of glad congratulation, 

And thinketh others happy, though he himself be wretched ; 

And hand joineth hand to help in the toil of amusement. 

While the secret aching heart is vacant of all but disappointment 

The cheapest pleasures are the best ; and nothing is more costly than sin ; 

Yet we mortgage futurity, counting it but little loss : 

Neither can a man delight in that which breedeth sorrow. 

Yet do we hunt for joy even in the fires that consume it 

Whoso would find Gladness, may meet her in the hovel of poverty. 

Where Benevolence hath scattered around the gleanings of the horn of 

plenty ; 
Whoso would sun himself in Peace, may be seen of her in deeds of mercy, 
When the pale, lean cheek of the destitute is wet with grateful tears. 
If the mind is wearied by study, or the body worn with sickness. 
It is well to lie fallow for a while, in the vacancy of sheer amusement ; 
But when thou prosperest in health, and thine intellect can soar untired, 
TV) seek uninstructive pleasure is to slumber on the couch of indolence. 
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TIB TRAIH OF RIlIfilOH. 

Stat awhile, thou blessed band! be entreated, daughters of heaven! 
While the chance-met scholar of Wisdom leameth your sacred names : 
He is resting a little fh>m his toil, yet a little on the borders of earth. 
And fain would he have you his friends, to bid him glad welcome here- 
after. 
Who among the glorious art thou, that walkest a goddess and a queen, 
Thy crown of living stars, and a golden cross thy sceptre t 
Who among flowers of loveliness b she, thy seeming herald, 
Tet she boasteth not thee nor herself^ and her garments are plain in 
their neatness? [in^ 

Wherefore is there one among the train, whose eyes are red with weep- 
Yet is her open forehead beaming with the sun of ecstasy? 
And who is that blood-stained warrior, with glory sitting on his crest? 
And who that solemn sage, calm in majestic digmty ? 
Also, in the lengthening troop seci I some clad in robes of triumph, 
Whose fair and sunny faces I have known and loved on earth ; 
Welcome, ye glorified Loves, Graces, and Sciences, and Muses, 
That, like sisters of charity, tended in this world's hospital ; 
Welcome, for verily I knew ye could not but be children of the light, 
Though earth hath soiled your robes, and robbed you of half your glory ; 
Welconfe, chiefly welcome, for I find I have friends in heaven. 
And some I might scarce have looked for, as thou, light-hearted Bfirth; 
Thou also, star-robed Urania ; and thou, with the curious glass. 
That rejoicedst in tracking wisdom where the eye was too dull to note it; 
And art thou too among the blessed, mild, much-injured Poetry ? 
Who quickenest with light and beauty the leaden face of matter, 
Who, not unheard, though silent, fillest earth's gardens with music. 
And not unseen, though a spirit, dost look down upon us from the 8tar»^ 
That hast been to me for oil and for wine, to cheer and uphold my soul, 
When wearied, battling with the surge, the stunning surge of life; 
Of thee — for well have I loved thee — of thee may I ask in hope, 
Who among the glorious is she, that walketh a goddess and a queen? 
And who that fair-haired herald, and who that weeping saint? 
And who that mighty warrior, and who that solemn sage? 
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S0N9 happy art thou that Wisdom hath led thee hithemrard ; 

For otherwise never hadst thou known the joy-giving name of our queen : 

Behold her, the life of men, the anchor of their shipwrecked hopes; 

Behold her, the shepherdess of souls, who hringeth back the wanderers 

And ioT that modest herald, she is named on earth Humility, [to God. 

And hast thou not known, my son, the tearful face of Repentance? 

Faith is yon time-scarred hero, walking in the shade of his laurels ; 

And Reason, the serious sage, who followeth the footsteps of Faith : 

And we, all we, are but handmaids, ministers of minor bliss, 

Who rejoice to be counted servants in the train of a queen so glorious* 

But for her name, son of man, it is strange to the language of heaven. 

For thoee who have never fallen, need not and may not learn it; 

Ligeance we sware to our God, and ligeance well have we kept; 

It is only the band of the redeemed who can tell thee the fullness of that 

name:* 
Yet will I comfiut thee, my son, for the love wherewith thou hast loved me, 
And thou shalt touch for thyself the golden sceptre of Religion. 

So that blessed train passed by me, but the vision was sealed upon my soul ; 
And its memory is shrined in fragrance, for the promise of the Spirit 
I learn, from the silent poem of all creation round me, [was true : 

How beautiful their feet who follow in that train. 



OF A TRIHITTt 

Despise not, shrewd reckoner, the God of a good man's worship, 
Neither let thy calculating folly gainsay the unity of three; 
Nor scorn another's creed, although he cannot solve thy doubts : 
Reason is the follower of faith, where he may not be precursor ; 

* "It is otdf the hand of the redeemed who can tell!* &e.] Strictly ipeaking, 
only a frUen being is capable of religion, a bringing or binding haeh of the affections 
to their proper object. An angel, or other pure intelligence, can have no sjrmpathies 
with the &llen, as soch, and therefore can know nothing of re-ligion, as such ; his 
worslup is allegiance or ligeance. 

t <* 0/ TVifitlsf."] The candid reader, who dissents from th^ doctrine of the 
Trinity, will have the goodness to remember, that the question itself stands on far 
E 6* 
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It is written, and so we believe, waiting not fer outward prooi^ 
Inasmuch as mysteries inscrutable are the clear prerogatiTes of Godhead. 
Reason hath nothing positiye, faith hath nothing doubtful ; 
And the height of unbelieving wisdom is to question all things. 
When there is marvel in a doctrine, faith is joyful, and adoreth ; 
But when all is clear, what place is left for faith? 
Tell me the sum of thy knowledge— 4s it yet assured of any thing? 
Despise not what is wonderful, when all things are wonderful around thee. 
From the multitude of like eflfocts, thou sayest. Behold a law ; 
And the matter thou art baffled in unmaking, is to thy mind an element 
Then look abroad, I pray thee, for analogy holdeth every where, 
And the Maker hath stamped his name on every creature of his hand ; 
I know not of a matter or a spirit, that is not three in one, [Geesar. 

And truly should account it for a marvel, a coin without the image of its 

Mah talketh of himself as ignorant, but judgeth by himself as wise ; 
His own guess counteth he truth, put the notions of another are his scorn ^ 
But bear thou yet with a brother, whose thought may be less subtle than 

thine own. 
And sufier the passing speculation suggeeted by analogies of faith. 
Like begetteth like, and the great sea of Existence, 
In each of its uncounted waves, holdeth up a mirror to its Maker : 
Like begetteth like, and the spreading tree of being. 
With each of its trefoil leaves, pointeth at the trinity of Grod. 
Let him whose eyes have been unfilmed, read this homily in all things^ 
And thou, of duller sight, despise not him that readeth : 
There be three grand principles— life, generation, and obedience- 
Shadowing, in every creature, the Spirit, and the Father, and the Son. 
There be three grand unities, variously mixed in trinities, 
Three catholic divisors of the million sums of matter ; 
Yea, though science hath not seen it, climbing4he ladder of experiment, 
Let Faith, in the presence of her God, promulgate the mighty truth ; 

other and higher grounds than thoee of mere analogy. This obaerration is made in 
case the slight argument here urged should seem weak and unsatis&ctory to a reflective 
mind ; it is nothing more than an addition pro Imcro, It does not at all aflect the 
argument that the three elements of all things should be now unknown or unsuspected. 
The idea thrown out may one day be found to be correct ; and, in ftct, it will be Tciy 
difficult to pnnre the contrary, inaanadi as, to an assertion of its ftJiity, "tvtdj 
answer oometh,"— wait mitfl we know more. 
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Of three sole elements all nature's works consist; [it; 

The pine, and the lock to which it clingeth* and the eagle sailing around 
The lion, and the northern whale, and the deeps wherein he sporteth ; 
'^he lizard sleeping in the sun ; the lightning flashing from a cloud ; 
The rose, and the ruby, and the pearl ; each one is made of thr^e ; 
And the three be the like ingredients, mingled in direrse measures* 
Thyself hast within thyself body, and life, and mind : 
Matter, and breath, and instinct, unite in all beasts of the field; 
Substance, coherence, and weight, fashion the fabrics of the earth ; 
The will, the doing, and the deed, combine to frame a hd : 
The stem, the leaf, and the flower ; beginning, middle, and end ; 
Cause, circumstance, consequent ; and every three is one. 
Yea, the very breath of man's life consisteth of a trinity of vapours. 
And the noonday light is a compound, the triune shadow of Jehovah.* 

Shall all things else be in mystery, and God alone be understood ? 

Shall finite fathom infinity, though it sound not the shallows of creation 7 

Shall a man comprehend his Maker, being yet a riddle to himself? 

Or time teach the lesson that eternity cannot master ? 

If Grod be nothing more than one, a child can compass the thought ; 

But seraphs fail to unravel the wondrous unity of three. 

One verily He is, for there can be but one who is all mighty ; 

Yet the oracles of nature and reli|pon proclaim Him three in one. 

And where were the value to thy soul, O miserable denizen of earth I 

Of the idle pageant of the cross, where hung no sacrifice for theet 

Where the worth to thine impotent heart, of that stirred Bethseda, 

All numbed and palsied as it is, by the scorpion stings of sin 7 

No, thy trinity of nature, enchained by treble death. 

Helplessly craveth of its Grod himself for three salvations : 

The soul to be reconciled in love, the mind to be glorified in light. 

While this poor dying body leapeth into life. 

And if indeed for us all the costly ransom hath been paid. 

Bethink thee, could less than Deity have owned so vast a treasure? 

Could a man contend with God, and stand against the bosses of His buckler, 

Rendering the balance for guilt, atonement to the uttermost? 

• " The fMMidcf light i» a camp9und,ik€ trimm •Aciow of Jehovah."] The imin- 
bow, which ii light analysed, ia but diree ooloms— blue, yellow, and red — with their 
btemediate shadea. I think no one of theie can be mixed or made of otheia, and in 
their mion they produce cokmrleai light. 
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Thou art subtle to thine own thinking, but wisdom judgcrth thee a fool. 
Resolving thou wilt not bow the knee to a Being thou canst not comprehend. 
The mind that could compass perfection were itself perfection's equal ; 
And reason refiiseth its homage to a God who can be fully understood. 

4 

Thou that despisest m3r8tery, yet canst expound nothing, 

Wherefore rejectest thou the &ct that solveth the enigma of all things? 

Wherefore veilest thou thine eyes, lest the light of revelation sun them, 

And puttest aside the key that would open the casket of truth? 

The mind and the nature of God is shadowed in all his works, [self: 

And none could have guessed of his essence, had He not uttered it him- 

Therefore, thou child of folly, that scomest the record of his wisdom, 

Learn from the consistencies of nature the needful miracle of Godhead : 

Yea, let the heathen be thy teacher, who adoreth many gods, 

For there is no wide-spread error that hath not truth for its beginning. 

Be content ; thine eye cannot see all the sides of a cube at one view. 

Nor thy mind in the self-same moment follow two ideas : 

There are now many marvels in thy creed, believing what thou seest, 

Then let not the conceit of intellect hinder thee from worshipping mystery. 
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Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving out wholesome fragrance, 

But reverie is the same flower, when rank and running to seed. 

Better to read little with thought, than much with levity and quickn< 

For mind is not as merchandise, which decreaseth in the using, 

But liker to the passicms of man, which rejoice and expand in exertion ; 

Yet live not wholly on thine own ideas, lest they lead thee astray ; 

For in spirit, as in substance, thou art a social creature ; 

And if thou leanest on thyself^ thou rejectest the guidance of thy betters, 

Yea, thou contemnest all men — Am I not wiser than they ? — 

Foolish vanity hath blinded thee, and warped thy weak judgment: 

For, though new ideas flow from new springs, and enrich the treasury 

of knowledge, [judgesL 

Yet listen often, ere thou think much ; and look around thee ere thou 
Memory, the daughter of Attention, is the teeming mother of Wisdom ; 
And safer is he that storeth knowledge, than he that would make it for 

himself. 
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IxAGQf ATiON is not thought, neither is fancy reflection : 

Thought paceth like a hoary sage, hut imagination hath wings as an eagle ; 

Reflection sternly considereth, nor is sparing to condemn evil. 

But fancy lightly laugheth, in the sun-clad garden of amusement 

For the shy game of the fowler, the quickest shot is the surest ; 

But with slow care and measured aim the gunner pointeth his cannon : 

So for all less occasions, the surface-thought is best ; 

But to be master of the great, take thou heavier metal. 

It is a good thing, and a wholesome, to search out boeorn^ sins, 

But to be the hero of selfish imaginings, is the subtle poison of pride ; 

At night, in the stillness of thy chamber, guard and curb thy thoughts, 

And in recounting the doings of the day, beware that thou do it with prayer, 

Or thinking will be an idle pleasure, and the retrospect yield no fruit 

Steer the bark of thy mind from the siren isle of reverie. 

And let a watchful spirit mingle with the glance of recollection : 

Also, in examining thine heart, in sounding the fountain of thine actions. 

Be more careful of the evil than of the good ; and humble thyself in thy sin. 

The root of all wholesome thought is knowledge of thyself^ 

For thus only canst thou learn the character of God toward thee. 

He made thee, and thou art ; he redeemed thee, and thou wilt be : 

Thou ait evil, yet he lovetii thee ; thou sinnest, yet he pardoneth thee ; 

Though thou canst not perceive him, yet is he in all his works. 

Infinite in grand outline, infinite in minute perfection : 

Nature is the chart of God, mapping out all his attributes; 

Art is the shadow of his wisdom, and copieth his resources. 

Thou knowest the laws of matter to be emanations of his will. 

And thy best reason for aught is this : thou, Lord, would have it so. 

Tea, what is any law but an absolute decree of God? 

Or the properties of matter and mind, but the arbitrary fiats of Jehovah? 

He made and ordained necessity ; he forged the chain of reason. 

And holdeth in his own right hand the first of the golden links. 

A fool regardeth mind as the spiritual essence of matter. 

And not rather matter as the gross accident of mind. 

Can finite ^vem infinite, or a part exceed the whole. 

Or the wisdom of God sit down at the feet of innate neoessity ? 

Necessity is a creature of his hand : for he can never change ; 

And chance hath no existence where every thing is needibl. 
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Canst thou ftieaBure Omnipotenoe, camt thoa oonoeive Ubiquity, 
Which guideth the meanest reptile, and quickeneth the brightest sen^h, 
Which steereth the particle of dust, and commaiideth the path of the comet t 
To Him all things are equal for all things are necessary. 
The smith is weary at his forge, and weldeth the metal carelessly, 
And the anchor breaketh in its bed ; and the vessel foundereth with her 
A word of anger is mistered, engendering the midnight murder : [crew : 
The sun bursteth £nom a cloud, and inaddeneth the toiling husbandman. 
Shall these things be, and God not know it? 

Shall he know, and not be in them? shall he see, and not be among them? 
And how can they be otherwise than as he knoweth? 
Truly, the Lord is in all things; verily, he Worketh in all. [him; 

Think thus, and thy thoughts are firm, ascribing each circumstance to 
Tet know surely, and believe the truth, that God willeth not evil ; 
For adversities are blessings in disguise, and wickedness the Lord abhor- 
That he is in all things is an axiom, and that he is righteous in all. [reth. 
Ascribe holiness to Him, while thou musest on the mystery of sin. 
For inflhite can grasp that which finite cannot compass. 

In works of art, think justly; what praise canst thou render unto man? 
For he made not his own mind, nor is he the source of contrivance. 
If a cunning workman maketh an engine that faahioneth curious works. 
Which hath the praise, the machine, or its maker — the engine, or he that 

framed it? 
And could he firame it so subtly as to give it a will and freedom, 
Elndow it with complicated powers, and a glorious, living soul. 
Who, while he admireth the wondrous understanding creature, 
Will not pay deeper homage to the Maker of master minds? [work; 
Otherwise Ihou art as senseless as the pagan, that adoreth his own handi- 
Tea, while thou boastest of thy wisdom, thy mind is as the mind of the 

savage. 
For he boweth down to his idols, and thou art a worshipper of self^ 
Giving to the reasoning machine the credit due to its Creator. 

The keystone of thy mind, to give thy thoughts solidity. 

To bind them as in an arch, to fix them as a world in its sphere, 

Is to learn from the book of the Lord, to drink from the well of his wisdom 

Who can condense the sun, or analyze the fullness of the Bible, 

So that its ideas be gathered, and the harvest of its wisdom be brought in ? 
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That book is easy to the man who setteth his heart to uiidentaDd it, 

But to the careless and profane, it shall seem the ibolishnass of God; 

And it is a delicate test to prove thy moral state; [^' 

To the humble disciple, it is bread ; but a stone to the pioud and unbeUev* 

A scomer shall find nothing but the husks, wherewith to feed his hunger, 

But for the soul of the simple, it is plenty of full-ripe wheat. 

Hie Scripture abideth the same in the sober majesty of truth; 

And the differing aspects of its teaching proceed from diveiBity in minda. 

He that would learn to think, may gain that knowledge there ; 

For the living word, as an angel, standeth at the gate of wisdom, 

And publisheth, This b the way, walk ye surely in it 

Religion taketh by the hand the humble pupil of repentance. 

And teacheth him lessons of mystery, solving the questions of doubt ; 

She maketh man worthy of himself^ of his high prorogi^ve of reason, 

Threadeth all the labyrinths of thought, and leadeth him to his God. 

Comb hither, child of meditaticND, upon whose high, (air forehead 

Olittereth the star of mind in its unearthly lustre ; 

Hast thou nought to tell us of thine airy joys— 

When borne on sinewy pinions, strong as the western condor, [flection, 

The soul, after soaring for a while round the cloud-capped Andes of re* 

Glad in its conscious immortality, leaveth a world behind. 

To daro at one bold flight the broad Atlantic to another t 

Hast thou no secret pangs to whisper common men. 

No dread of thine own energies, still active, day and night, 

Lest too ecstatic heat sublime thyself away. 

Or vivid horrors, sharp and clear, madden thy tense fibres? 

In half-shaped visions of sleep, hast thou not feared thy flittings, 

Lest reason, like a raking hawk, return not to thy call ; 

Nor waked to work-day life with throbbing head and heart, 

Nor welcomed early dawn to save thee from unrest t 

For the wearied spirit lieth as a fainting maid^i. 

Captive, and borne away on the warrior's foam-covered steed, 

And sinketh down wounded as a gladiator on the sand, [the brain. 

While the keen falchion of Intellect is cutting through the scabbard of 

Imagination, like a shadowy giant looming on the twilight of the Harts, 

Shall overwhelm Judgment with affright, and scare him from his throne: 

In a dream thou mayst be mad, and feel the fire within thee ; [another ; 

In a dream thou mayst travel out of sel^ and see thee with the eyes of 
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Or sleep in thine own oorpee ; or wake aa in many 
Or awell, as expanded to infinity ; or shrink, as imprisoned to a point; 
Or among moss-grown ruins may wander with the sullen disembodied. 
And gaze upon their glassy e3res until thy heart«blood freeze. 

Alone must thou stand, O man! alone at the bar of judgment; 
Alone must thou bear thy sentence, alone must thou answer for thy deeds : 
Therefore it is well thou retirest often to secresy and solitude, 
To feel that thou art accountable separately from thy fellows : 
For a crowd hideth truth from the eyes, society drowneth thought, 
And, being but one among many, stifleth the chidings of conscience* 
Solitude bringeth wo to the wicked, for his crimes are told out in his ear ; 
But addeth peace to the good, for the mercies of his God are numbered. 
Thou mayst know if it be well with a man — loveth he gayety or solitude ? 
For the troubled river rusfaelh to the sea, but the calm lake slumbereth 

among the mountains. [liness ! 

How dear to the mind of the sage are the thoughts that are bred in lone- 
For there is as it were music at his heart, and he talketh within him as 

with friends: 
But guilt maddeneth the brain, and terror glareth in the eye. 
Where, in his solitary cell, the malefactor wrestleth with remorse. 
Give me but a lodge in the wilderness, drop me on an island in the desert. 
And tho't shall yield me happiness, the' I may not increase it by imparting : 
For the soul never slumbereth, but is as the eye of the Eternal, 
And mind, the breath of God, knoweth not ideal vacuity : 
At night, after weariness and watching, the body sinketh into sle^ 
But the mental eye is awake, and thou reasonest in thy dreams : 
In a dream thou mayst live a life-time, and all be forgotten in the morning : 
Even such is life, and so soon perisheth its memory. 
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£tencH \a the golden harvest that followeth the flowering of thought; 
Tet often-times runneth it to husk, and the grains be withered and soan^ : 
Speech is reason's brother, and a kingly prerogative of man, 
Tiiat lik^ieth him to his Maker, who spake, and it was done : 
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Spirit may mingle with spirit, but sense requireth a symbol ; 

And speech is the body of a thought, without which it were not seen. 

When thou walkest, musing with thyself^ in the green aisles of the forest, 

Utter thy thinkings aloud, that they take a shape and being ; 

For he that pondereth in silence crowdeth the store-house of his mind. 

And though he have heaped great riches, yet is he hindered in the using. 

A man that speaketh too little, and thinketh much and deeply, 

Corrodeth his own heart-strings, and keepeth back good from his fellows : 

A man that speaketh too much, and museth but little and lightly, 

Wasteth his mind in words, and is counted a fool among men : 

But thou, when thou hast thought, weave charily the web of meditatkxi. 

And clothe the ideal spirit in the suitable garments of speech. 

Uttbbed out of time, or concealed in its season, good savotireth of evil ; 
To be secret, looketh like guilt ; to speak out, may breed contention : 
Ofien have I known the honest heart, flaming with indignant virtue. 
Provoke unneeded war by its rash ambassador, the tongue : 
Often have I seen the charitable man go so slyly on his mission. 
That those who met him in the twilight, took him for a skulking thief: 
I have heard the zealous youth telling out his holy secrets 
Before a swinish throng, who mocked him as he spake ; 
And I considered his openness was hardening them that mocked, 
Whereas a judicious keeping-back might have won their sympathy ; 
I have judged rashly and harshly the hand liberal in the dark, 
Secause in the broad daylight it hath holden it a virtue to be ckwe; 
And the silent tongue have I condemned, because reserve hath chained it» 
That it hid, yea, from a brother, the kindness it had done by comforting ; 
No need to sound a trumpet, but less to hush a fiwtfall : 
Do thou thy good openly, not as though the doing were a crime. 
Secresy goeth cowled, and Honesty demandeth wherefore? 
For he judgeth — judgeth he not well ? — that nothing need be hid but guilt ; 
Why should thy good be evil spoken of thro* thine unrighteous silence? 
If thou art challenged, speak, and prove the good thou doest. 
The free example of benevolence, unobtruded, yet unbidden, 
Soundeth in the ears of sloth, €k>, and do thou likewise : 
And I wot the hypocrite's sin to be of darker dye, 
fiecause the good man, fearing, thereby hideth his light : 
fiut neither God nor man hath bid thee doak thy good, [thy brightnen. 
When a seasonable word would set thee in thy sf^re, that all might see 

7 
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Ascribe the honour to thy Lord, but be thou jealous of that honour, 
Nor think it light and worthless, beeause thou mayst not wear it for thy»lf : 
Remember thy grand prerogative is free, unshackled utterance, 
And sufier not the floodgates of secresy to lock the ftiU river of thy speech* 

CSoKS, I will show thee an affliction, unnumbered among &is worid's aor* 
Yet real, and wearisome, and constant, embittering the cup of life, [rowa^ 
There be, who can think within thems^ves, and the Are bumeth at their 

heait, 
And eloquence waiteth at their lips, yet they speak not with their tongue : 
There be, whom zeal qnickeneth, or slander stirreth to reply, 
Or need constraineth to ask, or pity sendeth as her messengers. 
But nervoustiread and sensitive shame freeze the current of their speech ; 
The mouth itf sealed as with lead, a cold weight presseth on the heart, 
The mocking promise of power is once more broken in perfonnance, 
And they stand impotent of words^ travailing with unborn thoughts : 
Courage is cowed at the portal : wisdom k widowed of utterance ; 
He that went to comfort, is pitied ; he that should rebuke, is silent ; 
And fools, who might listen and learn, stand by to look and laugh ; 
While friends, with kinder eyes, wound deeper by compassion. 
And thought, finding not a vent, smouldereth, gnawing at the heart, 
And the man sinketh in his ^here, for lack of empty sounds. 
There be many cares and sorrows thou hast not yet considered, 
And well may thy soul rejoice in the iair privilege of speech ; 
For at every turn to want a word— thou canst not guess that want; 
It is as lack of breath or bread : life iudi no grief more galling. 

CoMEy I will tell thee of a joy which the parasites of pleasure have not 

known* 
Though earth, and air, and sea, have gorged all the appetites of asnae. 
Behold, what fire is in his eye, what fervour on his cheek! 
Tliat glorious burst of winged words ! — how bound they firom his tongue ! 
The full expression of the mighty thoiight, the strong triumphant argument, 
The rush of native eloquence, resistless as Niagara, 
The keen demand, the clear reply, the fine, poetic image. 
The nice analogy, the clinching feet, the metaphor bold and free. 
The grasp of concentrated intellect wielding the omnipotence of tnithi 
The grandeur of his speedi, in his majesty of mind I 
Champion of the right— patriot, or furiest, or pleader of the innocent canes, 
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hose lifJS the mystic bee hath droppeii the Ihiiipv of pprsu anion, * 
beart and tongue have been louoheU, (j» of old, by the live coal 
from the altar, [aures ! 

4e tlic 9prc«i])Rg of thy pewe, how deep tlietlrBUgIrt of ihy plen- 
ths mnltiiucie as one, breathing in mensiired cndetice, 
an4 men viih flasJiiiiE ^Y^ wnjiin^ upon thy will ; 
nd beorW kindk^l by thee with coiiseorstml Are, 
mirs sp'''''"' Hf viit'imlw otfrrcd on thp mount of God j 
ttm pBUW, ftihrilling p(iu»>— Uiey live tHiVin Uiy word - 



'!i tumuli 
rloquen- 



OP READIMJ. 

i l»«ik, iind (I tlifiUBund talents for a true friend; — 
' 11 here soarce is ever costly ; 

I'f GolcMda ooiunwD asfiliingles on the shoi*, ' 
I -I im kings bofops a shining stone; '* 

nif book OS mri = «n honest friend, -' * _ ' 
■line; the fii^Qi another take. ^**' ' ^•'■-' 
• aloueies, and U ..n, have none entranori there: 
I ':lh well, and spcakclh when tijou listeati 
11 lut envy, il chidelh thiue evil without malice ; 
iKJc uiv -a. 1111^ slave, and thins UDbending teacher. 
^Jntnour no caprice, need lo bear with no infirmity; 
^diy slander, or neglect, chilleth not, quencheth not, its love : 

ibly sp'-aknth i! thn In.lli, urin.fd nuf by rrrnr flT intcn-st : 

tod book is th« best of friends, the sanie to-day and for ever. 

(a wiMt l9> III mfttie htt" he.) The duileal leader wfll sot need u 
ed of the omni Uul h>ppened 10 the isbat PJndir. 
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To draw thee out of self^ thy petty plans and cautions, 
To teach thee what thou lackest, to tell thee how largely thou art blest, 
To lure thy thought from sorrow, to feed thy famished mind, 
To graft another's wisdom on thee, pruning thine own folly, 
Choose discreetly, and well digest the volume most suited to thy case, 
Touching not religion with levity, nor deep things when thou art wearied. 
Thy mind is freshened by morning air, grapple with science and philos- 
ophy ; 
Noon hath unnerved thy thoughts, dream for a while on fiptions ; 
Gray evening sobereth thy spirit, walk thou then with worshippers ; 
But reason shall dig deepest in the night, and fimcy fly most free. 
O books, ye monuments of mind, concrete wisdom of the wisest I 
Sweet solaces of daily life I proofii and results of immortality I \ 
Trees yielding all fruits, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations ! 
Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a flaming sword I 
Grentle comrades, kind advisers I friends, comforts, treasures ! 
Helps, governments, diversities of tongues ! — who can weigh your worth ? 
To walk no longer with the just ; to be driven from the porch of science ; 
To bid long adieu to those intimate ones, poets, philosophers, and teachers ; 
To see no record of the sympathies which bind thee in communion with 

the good; 
To be thrust from the feet of Him who spake as never man spake ; 
To have no avenue to heaven but the dim aisle of superstition ; 
To live as an Esquimaux, in lethargy ; to die as the Mohawk, in ignorance : 
Oh ! what were life, but a blank ? what were death, but a terror ? 
What were man, but a burden to himself? what were mind, but misery t 
Yea, let another Omar bum the full library of knowledge,* 
And the broad world may perish in the flames, oflered cm the ashes of its 
wisdom ! 

• "Let cnotAer Omwr hwm the fttU libranf of knowledge**] The Alezandran 
libiary, compiled by Ptolemy Euergetet, contained seven knndred thoonnd mana- 
■eripts, all of which were borned by the fanatical Calif Omar. 
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OF WRITINfi. 

Thb pen of a ready writer, whereunto shall it be likened ? 

AjBk of the scholar, he shall know — to the chains that bind a Proteus ; 

Ask of the poet, he shall say — to the sun, the lamp of heaven ; 

Ask of thy neighbour, he can answer — to the friend that telleth my tho't ; 

The merchant considereth it well, as a ship freighted with wares ; 

The divine holdeth it a miracle, giving utterance to the dumb. 

It flxeth, ezpoundeth, and disseminateth sentiment ; [the world. 

Chaining up a thought, clearing it of mystery, and sending it bright into 

To think rightly, is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, is of nature ; 

To read with profit, is of care ; but to write aptly, is of practice. 

No talent among men hath more scholars and fewer masters ; 

For to write, is to speak beyond hearing, and none stand by to explain. 

To be accurate, write ; to remember,write ; to know thine own mind, write ; 

And a written prayer is a prayer of faith ; special, sure and to be answered. 

Hast thou a thought upon thy brain, *catch it while thou canst; 

Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this shall soon take wing : 

Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which argueth and maketh it immor- 

Tieldeth up its momentary self to every single thought ; [tal. 

Therefore, to husband thine ideas, and give them stability and substance. 

Write oflen for thy secret eye ; so shalt thou grow wiser. 

The commonest mind is full of thoughts ; some worthy of the rarest ; 

And could it see them fairly writ, would wonder at its wealth. 

0, PSECious compensation to the dumb, to write his wants and wishes: 
O) dear amends to the stammering tongue, to pen his burning thoughts ! 
To be the college of Eloquence, through these silent symbols ; 
To p^ur out all the flowing mind without the toil of speech ; 
To show the babbling world how it might discourse more sweetly ; 
To prove that merchandise of words bringeth no monopoly of wisdom ; 
To take sweet vengeance on a prating crew, for the tongue's dishonour, 
By the large triumph of the pen, the homage rendered to a writing. 
With such, that telegraph of mind is dearer than wealth or wisdom, 
Enabling to please without pain, to impart without humiliation. 

Faib girl, whose eye hath caught the rustic penmanship of love, 
Let thy bright brow and blushing cheek confess in this sweet hour-^ 

7* 
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Let thy full heart, poor guilty one, whom the scroll of pardon hath just 

reached— 
Thy wet, glad face, O mother, with news of a far^ff child — 
Thy strong and manly delight, pilgrim of other shores, 
When the dear voice of thy betrothed speaketh in the letter of af!ection — 
LfOt the young poet, exulting in his lay, and hope (how false !) of fame, 
While, watching at deep midnight, he buildeth up the verse- 
Let the calm child of genius, whose name shall never die, 
For that the transcHpt of his mind hath made his thoughts immortal — 
Let these, let all, with no faint praise, with no light gratitude, confess 
The blessings poured upon the earth from the pen of a ready writer. 

MoRBovEB, their preciousness in absence is proved by the desire of their 

presence; 
When the despairing lover waiteth day after day. 
Looking for a word in reply, one word writ by that hand. 
And cursing bitterly the mom ushered in by blank disappointment; 
Or when the long-looked-for answer argueth a cooling friend. 
And the mind is plied suspiciously with dark, inexplicable doubts, 
While thy wounded heart counteth its imaginary scars, [fault; 

And thou art the innocent and injured, that friend the capricious and in 
Or when the earnest petition, that craveth for thy needs, 
Unheeded — ^yea, unopened — tortureth with stcu^ing delay ; 
Or when the silence of a son, who would have written of his welfare, 
Racketh a &ther's bosom with sharp-cutting fears. 
For a letter, timely writ, is a rivet to the chain of affection. 
And a letter, untimely delayed, is as rust to the solder. 
The pen, flowing with love, or dipped ]Aack in hate. 
Or tipped with delicate courtesies, or harshly edged with censure. 
Hath quickened more good than the sun, more evil than the sword. 
More joy than woman's smile, more wo than frowning fortune ; 
And shouldst thou ask my judgment of that which hath most profit in the 
For answer take thou this. The prudent penning of a letter. [world, 

Thou hast not lost an hour, whereof there is a recoiti; 
A written thought at midnight shall redeem the livelong day. 
Idea is a shadow that departeth, speech is fleeting as the wind, 
Reading is an unremembered pastime ; but a writing is eternal : 
For therein the dead heart liveth, the clay-cold tongue is eloquent, 
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And the quick eye of the reader is cleared hy the reed of the scribe. 
As a fossil in the rock, or a coin in the mortar of a ruin. 
So the symbolled thoughts tell of a departed soul ; [a picture. 

The plastic hand hath its witness in a statue, and exactitude of yiaion in 
And so, the mind, that was «mong us, in its writings is embalmed. 



eF WBiLTI. 

Pkomoalitt hath a sister Meanness, his fixed antagonist heart-fellow. 
Who oflen outliveth the short career of the brother she despiseth : 
She hath lean lips and a sharp look, and her eyes are red and hungry : 
But she sloucheth at his gait, and his mouth speaketh loosely and maudlin. 
Let a spendthrift grow to be old, he will set hb heart on saving. 
And labour to build up by penury that which extravagance threw down : 
Even so, with most men, do riches earn themselves a double curse ; • 
They are ill-gol by tight dealing ; they are ill-spent by loose squandering. 
Give me enough, saith Wisdom ; — for he feareth to ask for more ; 
And that by the sweat of my brow, addeth stout-hearted Independence ; 
Give me enough, and not less, for want is leagued with the tempter; 
Poverty shall make a man desperate, and hurry him ruthless into crime ; 
Give me enough, and not more, saving for the children of distress; 
Wealth oft-times killeth, where want but hindereth the budding : [winter. 
There is green, glad summer near the pole, though brief^ and after long 
But the burned breasts of the torrid zone yield never kindly nourishment 
Wouldst thou be poor, scatter to the rich, and reap the tares of ingratitude ; 
Wouldst thou be rich, give unto the poor ; — thou shalt have thine own with 

usury; 
For the secret hand of Providence prospereth the charitable all ways. 
Good luck shall he have in his pursuits, and his heart shall be glad within 

him; 
Tet perchance he never shall perceive that, even as to earthly gains, 
The cause of his weal, as of his joy, hath been small givings to the poor 

In the plain of Benares is there found a root that fatbereth a forest, 
Where round the parent banian-tree drop its living soioos; 
Thirstily they strain to the earth, like stalactites in a grotto, 
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And strike broad roota, and branch agam, lengthening their oool arcades; 
And the dervish madly danceth there, and the faqyir is torturing his flesh, 
And the calm Brahmin worshippeth the sleek and pampered bull ; 
At the base lean jackals coil, while, from above depending. 
With dull, malignant stare, watcheth the branch-like boa. 
Even 80, in man's heart is a sin that is the root of all evil : 
Whose fibres strangle the affections, whose branches overgrow the mind : 
And oflenest beneath its shadow thou shalt meet distorted piety — 
The clinched and rigid fist, with the eyes upturned to heaven. 
Fanatic zeal with miserly severity, a mixture of gain with godliness, 
And him, against whom passion hath no power, kneeling to a golden calf: 
The hungry hounds of extortion are there, the bond, and the mortgage, 

and the writ. 
While the appetite hr gold, unslumbering, watcheth to glut its maw : — 
And the heart, so tenanted and shaded, is cold to all things else : 
It seeth not the sunshine of heaven, nor is warmed by the light of charity. 

For covetousness disbelieveth God, and laugheth at the rights of men ; 
Spurring unto theft and lying, and templing to the poiscm and the knife ; 
It sundereth the bonds of love, and quickeneth the flames of hate ; 
A curse that shall wither the brain, and case the heart with iron. 
Content is the true riches, for without it there is no 6atLBf3ring, 
But a ravenous, all-devouring hunger gnaweth the vitals of the souL 
The wise man knoweth where to stop, as he runneth in the race of fortune. 
For experience of old hath taught him that happiness lingereth midway ; 
And many in hot pursuit have hasted to the goal of wealth, [to enjoy it 
But have lost, as they ran, those apples of gold — the mind and the power 

Therb is no greater evil among men than a testament framed with 

injustice. 
Where caprice hath guided the boon, or dishonesty refused what was due. 
Grenerous is the robber on the highway, in the open daring of his guilt. 
To the secret coward, whose malice liveth and harmeth after him. 
Who smoothly sank into the tomb with the smile of fraud upon his face. 
And the last black deed of his existence was injury without redress ; 
For deaf is the ear of the dead, and can hear no palliating reasons ; 
The smiter is not among the living, and Right pleadeth but in vain. 
Yet shall the curse of the oppressed be as blight upon the grave of the 

unjust; 
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Tea, bitteriy ahall that hand-writing teatify againat him at the judgment 

I saw the humble relation that tended the peeviahneaa of wealth, 

And ministered with kind hand to the wailings of diaeaae and discontent ; 

I noted how watchfulneaa and care were feeding on the marrow of her 

How heavy was the yoke of dependence, loaded by petty tyranny ; [youth. 

Yet I heard the frequent suggestion — ^It can be but a little knger ; 

Patience and mute subnussion shall one day reap a rich reward. 

So, tacitly enduring much, waited that humble friend. 

Putting off the lover of her youth until the dawn of wealth : 

And it came, that day of release, and the freed heart could not sorrow, 

For now were the years of promise to yield their golden harvest: 

Hope, so long deferred, sickly sparkled in her eye» 

The miserable past was forgotten, as she looked fer the happier future. 

And she checked, as unworthy and ungrateful, the daik, suspicious tho't 

That perchance her right had been the safer, if not left alone with honour ; 

But, alas 1 the sad knowledge soon came, that her stem task-master's will 

Hath rewarded her toil with a gibe, her patience with utter destitution ! — 

Shall not the scourge of justice lash that cruel coward, 

Who mingled the gall of ingratitude with the bitterness of disappointment ? 

Shall not the hate of men, and vengeance, fiercely pursuing. 

Hunt down the wretched being that sinneth in his grave? 

He fancieth his idol self safe from the wrath of his fellows, 

But Hades rose as he came in, to point at him the finger of scorn ; 

And again must he meet that orphan maid to answer her face to face. 

And her wrongs shall cling around his neck, to hinder him from rising 

with the just; 
For his last, most solenm act hath linked his name with liar, 
And the crime of Ananias is branded on his brow ! 

A GOOD man commendeth his cause to the one great Patron of innocence. 
Convinced of justice at the last, and sure of good meanwhile. 
He knoweth he hath a Guardian, wise, and kind, and strong, 

And can thank Him fer giving, or refu^ng, the trust or the curse of riches : 
His confidence standeth as a rock ; he dreadeth not malice nor caprice. 
Nor the whisperings of artfiil men, nor envious, secret influence ; 
He scometh servile compromise, and the pliant mouthings of deceit ; 
He maketh not a show of love» where he cannot concede esteem ; 
He regardeth ill«got wealth as the root most fruitful of wretchedness; 
So he walketh in strict integrity, leaning on God and his right 
F 
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No gaiiiy but by its price; labour, for tbe poor man's meal, 
Oft-times heart-riekening toil, to win him a morsel for his hunger; 
Labour, fer the chapman at his trade, a dull unvaried round, 
Year after year, unto death ; yea, what a weariness is it ! 
Labour, for the pale-faoed scribe, drudging at his hated desk, 
Who bartereth for needftil pittance the untold gold of health ; 
Labour, with fear, for the merchant, whose hopes are ventured on the sea ; 
Labour, with care, for the man of law, responsible in his gains ; 
Labour, with envy and annoyance, where strangers vrill thee wealth ; 
Labour, wkh indolence and gloom, where wealth falleth from a father; 
Labour, unto all, whether aching thews, or aching head, or spirit — 
The curse on the sons of men, in all their states, is labour. 
Neveithdess, to the diligent, labour bringeth blessing : 
The thought of duty sweeteneth toil, and travail is as pleasure ; 
And time spent in doing, hath a comfort that is not for the idle ; 
The hardship is tranmuted into joy by the dear alchemy of Mercy. 
Labour is good for a man, bracing up his energies for conquest. 
And without it life is dull, the man perceiving himself useless ; 
For wearily the body groaneth, like a door on rusty hinges. 
And the grasp of the mind is weakened, as the talons of a caged vulture. 
Wealth has never given happiness, but often hastened misery : 
Enough hath never caused misery, but often quickened happiness : 
Enough is less than thy thought, O pampered creature of society. 
And he that hath more than enough, is a thief of the rights of his brother. 



OF INTENTIOR. 

Man is proud of his mind, boasting that it giveth him divinity : 

Yet with all its powers can it originate nothing ; 

For the great God into all his works hath largely poured out himself 

Saving one special property, the grand prerogative — Creation. 

To improve and expand is ours, as well as to limit and defeat ; 

But to create a thought or a thing, is hopeless and impossible. 

Can a man make matter — and yet this would-be god 

Thinketh to make mind, and form original idea : 

The potter must have his clay, and the mason his quarry. 
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And mind must drain ideas from every thing around it. 

Doth the soil generate herbs, or the torrid air breed flies, 

Or the water frame its monads, or the mist its swarming blight?— 

Mediately, through thousand generations, having seed within themselves, 

All things, rare or gross, own one common Father. 

Truly spake Wisdom, There is nothing new under the sun : 

We only atrange and combine the ancient elemmits of all things. 

Invention is activity of mind, as fire is air in motion, 

A sharpening of the spiritual sight, to discern hidden aptitudes. 

From the basket and acanthus is modelled the graceful capital : 

The shadowed profile on the wall helpheth the limner to his likeness : 

The footmarks stamped in clay lead on the thoughts to printing : 

The strange skin garments cast upon the shore suggest another hemis* 

phere :* 
A fiiUing apple taught the sage pervading gravitati(xi : 
The Huron is certain of his prey, from tracks upon the grass : 
And shrewdness, guessing on the hint, followeth on the trail : 
But the hint must be given, the trail must be there, or the keenest sight 

is as blindness. 

Behold the barren reef^ which an earthquake hath just left dry ; 

It hath no beauty to boast of^ no harvest of fair fruits : 

But so(« the lidien fizeth there, and, dying, diggeth its own grave,f 

And softening suns and splitting frosts crumble the reluctant surface ; 

And cormorants roost there, and the snail addeth its slime. 

And efts, with muddy feet, bring their welcome tribute : 

And the sea oasteth out her dead, wrapped in a shroud of weeds : 

And orderly nature arrangeth again the disunited atoms : 

Anon, the cdd, smooth stone is warm with feathery grass, 

And the light sporules of the fern are dropped by the passing wind. 

The wood-pigeon, on swift wing, leaveth its crop-ftill of grain, 

* ^ The ttrange Mn garments catt vpon the ehore iuggett another hemiephere.**] 
,An anecdote I have somewhere heard of Cohimbas, who, having sailed as far as 
JHoies, one of the Western Islands, was induced to proceed fiirther, from hearing that 
■ainge robes and weapons had been cast up by the sea, after the preralence of westerly 
astk». It will probably be met with in Washington Irving's Life of Columbue, 

t •* The lichen, . . . dying, diggeth ite own grave."] One of the great uses of 
^liese pioneers of vegetation is to corrode and fret the smooth sorfiice of the rocks, by 
add which they generate during decomposition. 
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The aquirrel's jealous care planteth the fir-cone and the filbert ; 
Years pass, and the sterile n)ck is rank with tangled herbage ; 
The wild vine cUngeth to the briar, and ivy runneth green anxmg the com, 
Lordly beeches are studded on the down, and willows crewd around the 

rivulet, 
And the tall pine and haxel thicket shade the rambling hunter. 
Shall the rock boast of its fertility t shall it lift the head in pride? — 
Shall the mind of man be vain of the harvest of its thoughts t 
The savage is that rock ; and a million chances from without, 
By little and little acting on the mind, heap up the hotbed of society ; 
And the soul^ fed and fattened on the thoughts and things around it, 
Groweth to perfectbn, full of fruit, the fhiit of foreign seeds. 
For we learn upon a hint, we find upon a clew. 
We yield a hundred-fold ; but the great sower is Analogy. 
There must be an acrid sloe before a luscious peach, 
A boll of rotting flax before the bridal veil. 
An egg before an eagle, a thought before a thing, 
A spark struck into tinder, to light the lamp of knowledge, 
A slight, suggestive nod, to guide the watching mind, 
A half-seen hand upon the wall, pointing to the balance of Comparison. 
By culture, man may do all things, short of the miracle — Creation : 
Here is the limit of thy power — here let thy pride be stayed : [sown ; 
The soil may be rich, and the mind may be active, but neither yield un- 
The eye cannot make light, nor the mind make spirit: 
Therefore it is wise in man to name all novelty invention ; 
For it is to find out things that are, not to create the unexisting : 
It is to cling to contiguities, to be keen in catching likeness. 
And with energetic elasticity to leap the gulfii of contrast 
The globe knoweth not increase, either of matter or spirit : 
Atoms and thoughts are used again, mixing in varied oombinationB : 
And though, by moulding them anew, thou makest them thine own. 
Yet have they served thousands, and all their merit is of God* 
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eF IIBICULB. 

Sbamb of thought for the sage's brow, and laughing lines for the foors 

face ; [is faithful. 

For all things leave their track in the mind ; and the glass of the mind 

Seest thou much mirth upon the cheek ? there is then little exercise of 

■virtue; 
For he that looketh on the world cannot be glad and good : 
Seest thou much gravity in the eye ? be not assured of finding wisdom ; 
For she hath too great praise, not to get many mimics. 
There is a grave-faced folly ; and verily, a laughter-loving wisdom : 
And what if surface-judges account it vain frivolity ? 
There is, indeed, an evil in excess, and a field may lie fallow too long ; 
Yet merriment is often as a firoth, that mantleth on the strong mind ; 
And note thou this for a verity — the subtlest thinker, when alone. 
Prom ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh the loudest with his fellows ; 
And well is the loveliness of wisdom mirrored in a cheerful countenance ; 
Justly the deepest pools are proved by dimpling eddies ; 
For that a true philosophy commandeth an innocent life. 
And the unguilty spirit is lighter than a linnet's heart: 
Yea, there is no cosmetic like a holy conscience : 
The eye is bright with trust, the cheek bloomed over with afiTection, 
The brow unwrinkled by a care, and the lip triumphant in its gladness. 

And for yon grave-faced folly, need not far to look for her. 

How seriously on trifles dote those leaden eyes I 

How ruefully she sigheth after chances long gone by I 

How sulkily she moaneth over evils without cure I 

I have known a true-bom mirth, the child of innocence and wisdom, 

I have seen a base-bom gravity, mingled of ignorance and guilt ; 

And again, a base-bom mirth, springing out of carelessness and folly ; 

And again, a true-bom gravity, the product of reflection and right fear. 

The wounded partridge hideth in a furrow, and a stricken conscience 

would be left alone ; 
But when its breast is healed, it runneth gladly with its fellows ; 
Whereas the solitary heron, standing in the sedgy fen, 
Holdeth aloof from the social world, intent on wiles and death. 

8 
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Nbsu but of light philosophy to dare the worid's dread laugh ; 
For a little mind courteth notoriety, to illustrate its puny self: 
But the sneer of a man's own comredes trieth the muscles of courage, 
And to be derided in his home is as a riper in the nest : 
The laugh of a hooting world hath in it a notion of sublimity, 
But the tittering private circle stingeth as a hive of wasps. 
Some have commended ridicule, counting it the test of truth,* 
But neither wittily nor wisely, for truth must prove ridicule : 
Otherwise a blunt bullrush is to pieree the proof armour of argument, 
Because the stolidity of ignorance took it for a barbed shaft* 
Softer is the hide of the rhinoceros than the heart of deriding unbelief^ 
And truth is idler there than the Bushman's feathered reed : 
A droll conceit parrieth a thrust that should have hit the oonsoienoe, 
And the leering looks of humour tickle the childish mind ; 
Forlhat the matter of a man is mingled most with foUy, 
Neither can he long endure the searching gaze of wisdom. 
It is pleasanter to see a laughing cheek than a serious forehead, 
And there liveth not one among a thousand whose idol is not pleasure- 
Ridicule is a weak weapon, when levelled at a strong mind ; 
But common men are cowards, and dread an empty laugh, [shoulder ; 
Fear a nettle, and touch it tenderly — its poison shall bum thee to the 
But grasp it with bold hand — is it not a bundle of myrrh? 
Betray mean terror of ridicule, thou shalt find fools enough to mock thee ; 
But answer thou their laughter with contempt, and the scoffers will lick 
thy feet 



OF COIIENDATION. 



Thb praise of holy men is a promise of praise from their Master ; 
A forerunning earnest of thy welcome — ^Well done, faithful servant , 
A rich preludious note, that droppeth softly on thine ear, 
To tell thee the chords of thy heart are in tune with the choirs of heaven. 
Tet is it a dangerous hearing, for the sweetness may lull thee into slumber, 
And the cordial quaffed with thirst may generate the fumes of presumption. 

* "EidiettU, . . the teat of truth.**] One of the weakest points in the Shaftes* 
bury philoeopfay, wfaaeb would w^h piiadplet agaiiit pans. 
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So seek it not fmr itself but teste, and go gladly on thy way. 
For the mariner slaoketh not his sail, though the sandal-groves of Araby 
allure him; [evening, 

And the fragrance of that incense would harm thee, as when, on a summer 
The honied yellow flowen of the broom of^ress thy oharmed sense ; 
And a man hath too much of praise, for he praiseth himself continually ; 
Neither lacketh he at any time selfieommendation or excuse. 

PiAiSB a fiml, and slay him ; &r the canvas of his vanity is spread ; 
His bark is shallow in the water, and a sudden gust shall sink it : 
Praise a wise man, and speed him on his way ; for he carrieth the ballast 

of humility, [aidMure. 

And is glad when his course is dieered by the S3rmpathy of brethren 
The praise of a good man is good, for he hddeth up the mirror of Truth, 
That Virtue may see her own beauty, and delight in her own fair fiK)e; 
The praise of a bad man is evil, for he hideth the deformity of Vice, 
Casting the mantle of a queen around the limbs of a leper. 
Praise is rebuke to the man whose conscience alloweth it not : 
And where Ck>nsoienoe feeleth it her due, no praise is better than a little. 
He that despiseth the outward appearance, deepiseth the esteem of his 

fellows; 
And he that overmuch regardeth it, shall earn only their contempt: 
The honest commendation of an equal no one can scorn, and be blameless, 
Yet even that fair fome no one can hunt for, and be honoured : 
If it come, accept it, and be thankful ; and be thou humble in accepting ; 
If it tarry, be not thou cast down ; the bee can gather honey out of rue : 
And is thine aim so low, that the breath of those around thee 
Can speed thy feathered arrow, or retard its flight? 
The child shooteth at a butterfly, but the man's mark is an eagle: 
And while his fellows talk, he hath conquered in the clouds. 
Ally thee to truth and godliness, and use the talents in thy charge ; 
So ahalt thou walk in peace, deserving, if not having. [decayed, 

With a friend, praise him when thou canst ; for many a friendship hath 
Like a plant in a crowded comer, for want of sunshine on its leaves : 
With another, praise him not often— otherwise he shall despise thee ; 
But be thou frugal in commending ; so will he give honour to thy judg. 

ment ; [inferiority, 

For thou that dost so sedulously oommend, art acknowledging thine own 
And he, thou so highly hast exalted, shall proudly look down on thy esteem. 
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Wilt thou that one remember a thing t—-prmiae him in the midet of thy 
Never yet forget man the word whereby he hath been praised, [advioe ; 
Better to be oensured by a thousand fools, than approved but by one man 

that is wise; 
For the pious are slower to help right, than the profkne to hinder it: 
So, where the world rebnketh, there look thou for the exoellent. 
And be suspicious of the good, whioh wicked men can praise. 
The captain bindeth his troop not more by severity than kindness, 
And justly should recompense well-doing, as well as be strict with an 

offimder; 
The laurel is cheap to the giver, but preciojos in his sight who hath woo it. 
And the heart of the soldier rejoiceth in the approving glance of his chief! 
Timely-given praise is even better than the merited rebuke of censure, 
For the sun is more needful to the plant than the knifo that cutteth out a 
Many a father hath erred, in that he hath withheld reproof^ [canker; 
But more have mostly sinned in withholding praise where it was due : 
There be many such as Eli among men ; but these be more culpable 

than Eli, 
Who chill the fountain of exertion by the freezing looks of indifierence ; 
Te call a man easy and good, yet he is as a two-edged sword ; [fainteth. 
He rebuketh not vice, and it is strong : he comforteth not virtue, and it 
There is nothing more potent among men than a gift timely bestowed, 
And a gift kept back where it was hoped, separateth chief friends ; 
For what is a gift but a S3rmbd, giving substance to praise and esteem? 
And where is a sharper arrow than the sting of unmerited neglect? 

Expect not praise hom the mean, neither gratitude from the selfish ; 
And to keep the proud thy friend, see thou do him not a service : 
For, behold, he will hate thee for his debt; thou hast humbled him by 
giving; [ftnom thy hand ; 

And his stubbornness never shall acknowledge the good he hath taken 
Yea, rather wUl he turn and be thy foe, lest thou gather from his friendship 
That he doth account thee creditor, and standeth in the second place. 
Still, O kindly. feeling heart! be not thou chilled by the thankless, 
Neither let the breath of gratitude &n thee into momentary heat 
Do good for good's own sake, looking not to worthiness nor love ; 
Fling thy grain among the rocks, cast thy bread upon the waters, [thee— 
His claim be strongest to thy help, who is thrown most helplessly upon 
So shalt thou have a better praise, and reap a richer harvest of reward. 
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Ip a man hold iaat to thy oieed, and fit his thinking to thy notionai 
Thou shalt take him for a man right minded, yea, and excuse bis evil : 
But seeet thou not, O bigot! that thy aseal is but a hunting after praise, 
And the full pleasure of a proselyte lieth in the flattering of self? 
A man of many praises meeteth many welcomes, 
But he who blameth often, shall not keep a friend; [another; 

The velyet-ooated aprioot is one thing, and the spiked horse^hestnut is 
A handle of smooth an^r is pleasanter than rough buck-horn. 
Show me a popular man ; I can tell thee the secret of his power; 
He hath soothed them with glozing words, lulling their ears with flattery. 
The smile of seeming approbation is ever the companion of his presenoci 
And courteous looks^ and warm regards, earn him all their hearts. 

NoTHniG but may be better, and every better might be best; 

The blind may discern, and the simple prove, fault or want in all things* 

And a little mind looketh on the lily with a microsoopio eye, 

Eager and glad to pry out specks on its robe of purity ; , 

But a great mind gazeth on the sun, glorying in his brightness. 

And taking large knowledge of Ms good, in the broad prarie of creation : 

What though he hatch basilisks? what though qxits are on the sun? 

In fullness is his worth, in fullness be his praise ! 
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Knowlbdgb holdeth by the hilt, and heweth out a road to conquest; 
Ignorance graspeth the blade, and is wounded by its own good sword : 
Knowledge distilleth health from the virulence of opposite poisons; 
Ignorance mixeth wholesomes unto the breeding of disease : 
Knowledge is leagued with the universe, and findeth a friend in all things ; 
But ignorance is every where a stranger, unwelcome, ill at ease, and out 

of place. 
A man is helpless and unsafe up to the measure of his ignorance. 
For he lacketh perception of the aptitudes commending such a matter to 

his use. 
Clutching at the horn of danger, while he judgeth it the han<fle of security, 
Or casting his anchor so widely, that the granite reef is just within tiie 

tether. 8* 
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Untaught in scienoe, ha is hut half alive, stupidly taking'iiote of nothing. 
Or listening with dull wonder to the crafty saws of an empiric ; 
Simple in the world, he trusteth unto knaTse ; and then, to make amends 

ibr folly, [thief; 

Dealeth so shrewdly with the honest, they oamioi but suspect him fi>r a 
With an unknown God, he maketh mock of reason, fathering oontriyanoe 

on chance. 
Or doting with superstitious dread on some crooked image of his fancy ; 
But ignorant of Seli^ he is weaknen at heut; the keystone crumbleth 

into sand, 
There is panic in the general's tent, the oak is hollow as hemlock ; 
Though the warm sap creepeth up its hark, filling out the sheaf of leaves, 
Though knowledge of all things beside add proo6 of seeming vigour, 
Tho' the master-mind of the royal sage feast on the mysteries of wisdom, 
Yet ignorance of self shall bow down the spirit of a Solomon to idols ; 
The storm of temptation, sweeping by, shall snap that oak like a reed, 
And the proud luxuriance of its tufted crown drag it the sooner to the dusL 

Youth, confident in sel( tampereth with dangerous dalliance, 
Till the vice his heart once hated hath locked him in her foul embrace ; 
Manhood, through zeal of doing good, seeketh high place for its occasions^ 
Unwitting that the bleak mountain-air will nip the tender budding of his 

motives; 
Or painfully, for love of truth, he climbeth the ladder of science. 
Till pride of intellect, heating his heart, warpeth it aside to delusion* 
The maiden, to give shadow to her fairness, plaiteth her raven hair. 
Heedlessly weaving for her soul the silken net of vanity : 
The gray-beard looketh on his gold, till he loveth its yellow smile, 
Unconscious of the bright decoy which is luring his heart unto avarice : 
Wrath avoideth no quarrel, jealousy counteth its suspicions, 
Pining envy gaseth still, and melancholy seeketh solitude. 
The sensitive broodeth on his slight, the fearful poreth over horrors, 
The train of wantonness is fired, the nerves of indecision are unstrung, 
Each special proneness unto harm is pampered by ignorant indulgence, 
And the man, for want of warning, yieldeth to the apt temptation. 

A SMITH at the loom, and a weaver at the forge, were but sorry craftsmen ; 
And a ship that saileth on every wind never shall reach her port; 
Yet there be thousands among men who heed not the leaning of their 
talents. 
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But, outting agaimt tiie grakii toil oa to no good end ; [oommereei 

And the light of a thoughtful ipirit is quenched beneath the bushel of 
While meaner plodding minds are driven up the mountain of philosophy : 
The cedar withereth on a wall, while the houaeleek is fattening in a hot« 
And the dock, with its rank leaves, hideth the sim from v^ets. [bed« 
To every thing a fitting place, a proper, honourable use ; 
The humblest measure of mind is bright in its humble sphere ; 
The glowworm, creeping in the hedge, lighteth her evening torch. 
And her far^ff mate, on gossamer sail, steereth his course by that star : 
But ignorance mocketh at proprieties, bringing out the glowworm at noon. 
And setteth the faults of mediocrity in the full bUae of wisdom. 
Ravens croaking in darkness, and a skylark trilling to the sun, [wood, 
The voice of a screech-owl from a ruin, and the blackbird's whistle in a 
A cushkin-fixited camel for the sands, and a swift reindeer for the snows, 
A naked skin for Ethiopia, and rich, soft furs for the Pole ; 
In all things is there a fitness ; discord with discord hath its music ; 
And the hannony of nature is preserved by each one knowing his place. 

The blind at an easel, the palsied with a graver, the halt making for the 

goal. 
The deaf ear tunii^ psaltery, the stammerer discoursing eloquence— 
What wonder if all fail? the shaft flieth wide of the mark. 
Alike if itself be crooked, or the bow be strung awry ; [another. 

And the mind which were excellent in one way but foolishly toileth in 
What is it but an ill-strung bow, and its aim a crooked arrow ? [plough, 
By Jmowledge of sel^ thou provest thy powers; put not the racer to the 
Nor goad the toilsome ox to wager his slowness with the fleet; 
Conaider thy failings, heed thy propensities, search out thy latent virtues, 
Analyze the doubtful, cultivate the good, and crush the head of evil ; 
So shalt thou catch with quick hand the golden ball of opportunity. 
The warrior armed shall be ready for the fray, beside his bridled steed; 
Thou shalt ward off special harms, and have the sway of circumstance^ 
And turn to thy special good the common current of events; [spirit. 
Choosing from the wardrobe of the world, thou shalt suitably clothe thy 
Nor thrust the white hand of peace into the gauntlet of defiance : 
The shepherd shall go with a stafl^ and conquer by sling and stone ; 
The soldier shall let alone the dista£^ and the scribe lay down the sword ; 
The man unlearned shall keep silence, and earn one attribute of wisdom ; 
The sage be qmring of his lessons before unhearing ears: 
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Calm ihalt diou be, as m lion in repoae, oomckHM of paMive atrength. 
And the ahcwk that q>lltteth the gk>bey ahall not ui^ 

AoQUAnfT thee with thyself O man! so ahalt thou be humble: 

The hard, hot^eeert of tiiy heart shall blossom with the lily and the rose; 

The firosen cliffii of pride shall meh as an ioeberg in the tiopios ; 

The bitter foontains of self-seeking be sweeter than the waters of the Nile. 

But if thou lack that wisdom— thy frail skiff is doomed. 

On stronger eddy whirling to the dreadful gorge ; 

Untaught in that grand lore— thou standest cased in steel. 

To dare with mocking unbelief the thunderbolts of hearen. [thee; 

For look now around thee on the universe, behold how all things serre 

The teeming soil, and the buoyant sea, and undulating air. 

Golden crops, and bloomy firuita, and flowers, and precious gems, 

Choice perfumes and fair sights, soft touches and sweet music ; 

For thee, riioaling up the bay, crowd the finny naticms; 

For thee, the cattle on a thousand hills live, and labour, and die ; 

Light is thy daily slave, darkness inviteth thee to slumber; [feet; 

Thou art served by the hands of Beauty, and Sublimity kneeleth at thy 

Arise, thou sovereign of creation, and behold thy glory ! 

Yet more, thou hast a mind : intellect wingeth thee to heaven, 

Tendeth thy state on earth, and by it thou divest down to hell ; 

Thou hast measured the belt of Saturn, thou hast weighed the moons of 

And se«ii, by reason's eye, the centre of thy globe ; [Jupiter, 

Subtly hast thou numbered by billions the leagues between sun and sun, 

And noted in thy book the coming of their shadows; [instant, 

With marvelk>us, unerring truth thou knowest to an inch, and to an 

The where and the when of the comet's path that shall seem to rush by 

Arise, thou king of mind, and survey thy dignity ! [at thy command : 

Yet more— for once believe religion's flattering tale ; 

Thou hast a soul — ay, and a God — but be not therefore humbled ; 

Thy Maker's self was glad to live and die— a man; 

The brightest jewel in his crown ib voluntary manhood ; 

By deep dishonour and great price bought he that envied freedom, 

But thou wast bom an heir of all thy Master scaroe could earn. 

O, climax unto pridel O, triumph of humanity 1 

O triple crown upon thy brow, most high and mighty Self I 

Arise, thou Lord of all, thou greater than a Godl — 

How saidst thou, wretched being?— «ast thy glance within; 
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Regard that painted sepulchre, the horel of thy heart 

Ha! with what fearftil imagery swarmeth that small chamber; 

The horrid eye of murder scowling in the dark. 

The bony hand of avarice filching from the poor, 

The lurid fires of lust, the idiot face of folly, 

The sickening deed of cruelty, the foul, fierce oigies of the drunken. 

Weak, contemptible vanity, stubborn, stolid unbelief^ 

Envy's devilish sneer, and the vile features of ingratitude-— 

Man, hast thou seen enough? or are these full proof 

That thou art a miracle of mercy, and all thy dignity is dross? 

Well said the wisdom of earth, O mortal, know thyself; 

But better the wisdom of heaven, O man, learn thou thy God : 

By knowledge of self thou art conusant of evil, and mailed in panoply to 

meet it; [thy heart. 

By knowledge of God cometh knowledge of good, and universal love is at 
Every creature knoweth its capacities, nmning in the road of instinct, 
And reason must not lag behind, but serve itself of all proprieties; 
The swift to the race, and the strong to the burden, and the wise for right 

direction ; 
For self-knowledge filleth with acceptance its niche in the temple of utility ; 
But vainly wilt thou look for that knowledge, till the clew of all truth is 

in thy hand. 
For the labyrinth of man's heart windeth in complicate deceivings ; 
Thou canst not sound its depths with the shallow plumb-line of reason, 
Till Religion, the pilot of the soul, hath lent thee her unfathomable coil ; 
Therefore, for this grand knowledge-— and knowledge is the parent of 

dominion — [things. 

Learn God, thou shalt know thyself; yea, and shalt have mastery of all 
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Shame upon thee, savage, monaroh-man, proud monopolist of reason ; 
Shame upon Creation's lord, the fierce, ensanguined despot : 
What, man ! are there not enough — ^hunger, and diseases, and fatigu 
And yet must thy goad or thy thong add another sorrow to existence? 
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What I art thou not content thy sin hath dragged down suffering and death 
On the poor dumh servants of thy comfort, and yet must thou rack them 
The prodigal heir of creation hath gambled away his all, [with thy spite? 
Shall* he add torment to the bondage that is galling his forfeit serfs? 
The leader in Nature's psean himself hath marred her psaltery — 
Shall he multiply the din of discord by overstraining all the strings? 
The rebel hath fortified his stronghold, shutting in his vassals with him — 
Shall he aggravate the woes of the besieged by oppression from within? 
Thou twice-deformed image of thy Maker, thou hateful representative 

of Love, 
For very shame be merciful, be kind unto the creatures thou hast ruined ; 
Earth and her million tribes are cursed for thy sake ; 
Earth and her million tribes still writhe beneath thy cruelty : [thee, 
Liveth there but one among the million that shall not bear witness against 
A pensioner of land, or air, or sea, that hath not whereof it will accuse 
^ thee? [field, 

From the elephant toiling at a launch, to the shrewmouse in the harvest- 
From the whale which the harpooner hath stricken, to the minnow caught 

upon a pin. 
From the albatross wearied in its flight, to the wren in her covered nest, 
From the death-moth and lace-winged dragon-fly, to the lady-bird and 

the gnat. 
The verdict of all things b unanimous, finduig their master cruel : 
The dog, thy humble friend, thy trusting, honest friend ; 
The ass, thine uncomplaining slave, drudging from mom to even ; 
The lamb, and the timorous hare, and the labouring ox at plough ; 
The speckled trout, basking in the shallow, and the partridge, gleaning 

in the stubble, [in captivity, 

And the stag at bay, and the worm in thy path, and the wild bird pining 
And all things that minister alike to thy life, and thy comfort, and thy 
Testify with one sad voice that man is a cruel master. [pnde, 

Veeilt, they are all thine : freely mayst thou serve thee of them all : 
They ore thine by gift §br thy needs, to be used in all gratitude and kind- 
Gratitude to their Grod and thine— their Father and thy Father — [ness — 
Kindness to them who toil for thee, and help thee with their all ; 
For meat, but not by wantonness of slaying ; for burden, but with limitB 
of humanity; [strength; 

For luxury, but not through torture ; for draught, but according to the 
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For a dog cannot plead his own right, nor render a reason fi>r exemption, 
Nor give a soft answer unto wrath, to turn aside the undeserved lash ; 
The galled ox cannot complain, nor supplicate a moment's respite ; 
The spent horse hideth his distress, till he panteth out his spirit at the 
Also, in the winter of life, when worn by constant toil, [goal ; 

If ingratitude forget his services, he cannot bring them to remembrance : 
Behold, he is faint with hunger; the big tear standeth in his eye; 
Sis skin is sore with stripes, and he tottereth beneath his burden ; 
His limbs are stiff with age, his sinews have lost their vigour, [toil : 
And pain is stamped upon his face, while he wrestleth unequally with 
Yet once more mutely and meekly endureth he the crushing blow ; 
That struggle hath cracked his heart-strings — the generous brute b dead ! 
Liveth there no advocate for him ? no judge to avenge his wrongs? 
No voice that shall be heard in his defence? no sentence to be passed on 

his oppressor? 
Tea, the sad eye of the tortured pleadeth pathetically for him: 
Yea« all the justice in heaven is roused in indignation at his woes: 
Yea, all the pity upon earth shall call down a curse upon the cruel : 
Yea, the burning malice of the wicked is their own exceeding punishment 
The Angel of Mercy stoppeth not to comfort, but passeth by on the other 
And hath no tear to shed when a cruel man is damned* [side, 
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As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, even such is self-interest 

to friendship : 
For Confidence cannot dwell where Selfishness is porter at the gate. 
If thou see thy friend to be selfish, thou canst not be sure of his honesty ; 
And in seeking thine own weal, thou hast wronged the reliance of thy 

friend. 
Flattery hideth her varnished face when Friendship sitteth at his board ; 
And the door is shut upon Suspicion, but Candour is bid glad welcome ; 
For Friendship abhorreth doubt, its life is in its mutual trust, 
And perisheth, when artful praise proveth it is sought for a purpose. 
A man may be good to thee at times, and render thee mighty service. 
Whom yet thy secret soul could not desire as a friend : 
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For the sum of life b in triflesi and tliougk, in the weightier maeaefl, 
A man refuse thee not his purae, nay* his all in thine utmost need, 
Vet, if thou oanst not feel that his character agreetbwith thine own, 
Thou never wilt call him friend, tho' thou render him a heart full of grati- 
A coarse man grindeth harshly the finer feelings of his hfother ; [tude. 
A common mind will soon depart from the dull companionship of wisdom ; 
A weak soul dareth not to follow in the track of vigour and decision ; 
And the worldly regardeth with scorn the seeming fooludmess of faith. 
A mountain is made up of atoms, and friendship of little matters, 
And if the atoms hold not together, the mountain is crumbled into dust 

CoiC£, I will show thee a friend; I will paint cme woithy of thy trust: 
Thine heart i^all not weary of him ; thou shalt not secretly despise him. 
Thou art long in learning him, in unravelling all his worth ; [ward, 
And he dazzleth not thine eyes at first, to be darkened in thy sight after- 
But riseth from small beginnings, and reacheth the height of thy esteem. 
He remembereth that thou art only man; he expecteth not great things 

from thee; [unto him. 

And his forbearance toward thee silently teacheth thee to be considerate 
He despiseth not courtesy of manner, nor neglecteth not the decencies 

of life ; 
Nor mocketh the failings of others, nor is harsh in his censures before thee ; 
For so, how couldst thou tell, if he talketh not of thee in ridicule ? 
He withholdeth no secret from thee, and rejecteth not thine in turn ; 
He shareth his joys with thee, and is glad to bear part in thy sorrows. 
Yet one thing, he loveth thee too well to show thee the corruptions of his 
For as an ill example strengtheneth the hands of the wicked, [heart; 
So to put forward thy guilt is a secret poison to thy friend : 
For the evil of his nature is comforted, and he warreth more weakly 

against it, [himselfl 

If he find that the friend whom he honoureth is a man more sinful than 
I hear the communing of friends ; ye speak out the fullness of your souls, 
And being but men, as men, ye own to all the sympathies of manhood :* 
Confidence openeth the lips, indulgence beam^ from the eye. 
The tongue loveth not boasting, the heart is made glad with kindness; 
And one standeth not as on a hill beckoning to the other to follow, 

* " And being but men, a§ tnen, ye own to ail the opi^^tkiee of mrnnkood."] The 
noble and maacuUne eentimeiit of Terence, which of old electrified the whole theatre: 

*' Homo oum, hmmani mkil a me aiienmm jputo." 
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But ye toil up hand in hand, and oarry each Oher's burdens. 
Ye commune of hopes and aspirations, the fervent breathings of the heart. 
Ye speak with pleasant interchange the treasured secrets of afiecticxi, 
Ye listen to the voice of complaint, and whisper the language of comfort, 
And as in a double solitude, ye think in each other's hearing. 

Choosb thy friend discreetly, and see thou consider his station, 

For the graduated scale oi ranks accordeth with the ordinance of Heaven : 

If a low companion ripen to a friend, in the full sunshine of thy confidence, 

Know, that for old age thou hast heaped up sorrow : 

For thou sinkest to that level, and thy kin shall scorn thee, 

Yea, and the menial thou hast pampered, haply shall neglect thee in 

thy death : 
And if thou reachest up to high estates, thinking to herd with princes, 
What art thou but a footstool, though so near a throne ? 
O, rush among the lilies ! be taught thou art a weed, 
O, brier among the cedars! hot contempt shall bum thee. 
But thou, friend and scholar, select from thine own caste. 
And make not an intimate of one, thy servant or thy master; 
For only friendship among men is the true republic, 
Where all have equality of service, and all have freedom of command. 
And yet, if thou wilt take my judgment, be shy of too much openness with 
Liest thou repent hereafter, should he turn and rend thee : [^^y* 

For many an apostate friend hath abused unguarded confidence. 
And bent to selfish ends the secret of the soul. 

Abssnce strength'neth friendship, where the last recollections were kindly ; 
But it must be good wine at the last, or absence shall weaken it daily. 
A rare thing is faith, and friendship is a marvel among men. 
Yet strange faces call they friends, and say they believe when they doubt 
Thoee hours are not lost that are spent in cementing affection. 
For a friend b above gold, precious are the stores of the mind. 
Be sparing of advice by words, but teach thy lesson by example; 
For the vanity of man may be wounded, and retort unkindly upon thee. 
There be some that never had a friend, because they were gross and selfish : 
Worldliness, and apathy, and pride, leave not many that are worthy ; 
But one who meriteth esteem need never lack a friend ; 
For as thistle-down flieth abroad, and casteth its anchor in the soil. 
So philanthropy yeameth for a heart where it may take root, and blossom. 
G 9 
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Yrr I hear the child of sensibility moaning at the wintry cold. 
Wherein the mists of selfishness have wrapped the society of men ; 
He griereth and hath deep reasons ; for falsehood hath wronged his trust. 
And the breaches in his bleeduig heart have been filled with the briers 

of suspicion. 
For, alas I how few be friends, of whom charity hath hoped well I 
How few there be among men who forget themselves for other I 
Bach one seeketh his own, and looketh on hb brethren as rivals, 
Masking envy with friendship, to serve his secret ends. 
And the world, that corrupteth all good, hath wronged that sacred name. 
For it calleth any man friend, who is not known for an enemy ; 
And such be as the flies of summer, while plenty sitteth at thy board ; 
But who can wonder at their flight from the cold denials of want? 
Such be as vultures round a carcass, assembled together for the feast : 
But a sudden noise scareth them, and forthwith are they specks among 

the clouds. 
There be few, O child of sensibility I who deserve to have thy confidence ; 
Yet weep not, for there are some, and such some live for thee : 
To them is the chilling world a drear and barren scene, 
And gladly seek they such as thou art, for seldom find they the occasion. 
For though no man exdudeth himself from the high capability of friend. 
Yet verily is the man a marvel whom truth can write a friend, [ship, 
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Therb is a fragrant blossom, that maketh glad the garden of the heart : 
Its root lieth deep : it is delicate, yet lasting, as the lilac crocus of autunm : 
Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it mom and even ; 
Memory and Absence cherish it, as the balmy breathings of the south : 
Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in the borders of Hope ; 
Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier withereth by its side. 
I saw it budding in beauty ; I felt the magic of its smile ; 
The violet rejoiced beneath it, the rose stooped down, and kissed it ; 
And I thought some cherub had planted there a truant flower of Eden, 
As a bird bringeth foreign seeds that they may flourish in a kindly soil. 
I saw, and asked not its name ; I knew no language was so wealthy. 
Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo within. 
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And yet, what ahall I say? Is a sordid man capable of— Love? 

Hath a seducer known it? Can an adulterer perceive it? 

Or he that seeketh strange women, can he feel its purity? 

Or he that changeth often, can he know its truth? 

Longing for another's happiness, yet oftoi destroying its own ; 

Chaste, and looking up to Grod, as the fountain of tenderness and joy: 

Quiet, yet flowing deep, as the Rhine among rivers ; 

Lasting, and knowing not change— it walketh with Truth and Sincerity. 

LoYB : — ^what a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 

A seventh heaven in a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, 

The lightning in a touch, a millenium in a moment. 

What c(»icentrated joy or wo in blest or blighted love! 

For it is that native poetry springing up indigenous to Blind, 

Tlie heart's own country music thrilling all its chords, 

The story without an end that angels throng to hear. 

The word, the king of words, carved on Jehovah's heart I 

Oh ! call thou snake-eyed malice mercy, call envy honest praise, 

Count selfish craA for wisdom, and coward treachery for prudence, 

Do homage to blaspheming unbelief as to bold and free philosophy. 

And estimate the recklessness of license as the right attribute of liberty— 

But with the world, thou friend and scholar, stain not this pure name ; 

Nor suflTer the majesty of Love to be likened to the meanness of desire : 

For Love is no more such, than seraphs' hymns are discord, 

And such is no more Love, than .Etna's breath is summer* 

Love is a sweet idolatry enslaving all the soul, 

A mighty spiritual force, warring with the dullness of matter. 

An angel-mind breathed into a mortal, though fallen, yet how beautiful ! 

All the devotion of the heart in all its depth and grandeur. 

Behold that pale geranium, pent within the cottage window ; 

How yearningly it stretcheth to the light its sickly, long-stalked leaves I 

How it straineth upward to the sun, coveting his sweet influences ! 

How real a living sacrifice to the god of all its worship I 

Such is the soul that loveth ; and so the rose-tree of affection 

Bendeth its every leaf to look on those dear eyes, 

Its eveiy blushing petal basketh in their light. 

And all its gladness, all its life, is hanging on their love. 



etjS'^orJN. 
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If the love of the heart is blighted, it buddeth not again ; 

If that pleasant song is forgotten, it is to be learned no nx>re : 

Yet often will thought look back, and weep over early affisction ; 

And the dim notes of that pleasant song will be heard as a reproachful 

Moaning in MoUan strains over the desert of the heart, [spirit, 

Where the hoi siroooos of the world hare withered its one oasis. 



OF HABBIifiE. 

Sbek a good wife of thy God, for she is the best gift of his providence ; 
Yet ask not in bold confidence that which he hath not promised. 
Thou knowest not his good-will : be thy prayer then submissive thereunto ; 
And leave thy petition to his mercy, assured that he will deal well with 

thee. 
If thou art to have a wife of thy youth, she is now living on the earth; 
Therefore think of her, and pray for her weal ; yea, though thou hast 

not seen her. 
They that love early become like-minded, and the tempter toucheth them 
They grow up leaning on each other, as the olive and the vine, [not; 
Youth longeth for a kindred spirit, and yeameth for a heart that can 

commune with his own ; 
He meditateth night and day, doting on the image of his fancy. 
Take heed that what charmeth thee is real, nor springeth of thine own 

imagination ; 
And suffer not trifles to win thy love ; for a wife is thine unto death. 
The harp and the voice may thrill thee, sound may enchant thine ear. 
But consider thou, the hand will wither, and the sweet notes turn to discord ; 
The eye, so brilliant at even, may be red with sorrow in the morning ; 
And the sylph-like form of elegance must writhe in the crampings of pain. 

r 

O, HAPPY lot I and hallowed, even as the joy of angels, 
Where the golden chain of godliness is entwined with the roses of love ; 
But beware thou seem not to be holy, to win favour in the eyes of a creature, 
For the guilt of the hypocrite b deadly, and winneth thee wrath elsewhere. 
The idol of thy heart is as thou, a probationary sojourner on earth ; 
Therefore be chary of her soul, for that b the jewel in her casket 
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Let her be a child of God, that she bring with her a bleasiDg to thy house — 
A blessiiig above riches^ and leading oontentment in its train ; 
Let her be an heir of heaven : so shall she help thee on thy way ; 
For thoee who are one in fiuth, fight double-handed against eviL 
Take heed lest she love thee before Grod ; that she be not an idolater : 
Yet see thou that she love thee well ; for her heart is the heart of woman ; 
And the triple nature of humanity must be bound by a triple chain, 
For souly and mind, and body — godliness, esteem, and affection. 

How beautiftil is modesty I it winneth upon all beholders: [for thee. 
But a word or a glance may destroy the pure love that should have been 
Afiect not to despise beauty ; no one is freed from its dominion : 
But r^ard it not a pearl of price : it is fleeting as the bow in the clouds. 
If the character within be gentle, it often hath its index in the countenance : 
The soft smile of a loving face is better than splendour that fadeth quickly. 
When thou choosest a wife, think not only of thyself [their being : 

But of those God may give thee of her, that they reproach thee not for 
See that he hath given her health, lest thou lose her early, and weep ; 
See that she springeth of a wholesome stock, that thy little ones perish not 
For many a fair skin hath covered a mining disease, [before thee ; 

And many a laughing cheek been bright with the glare of madness. 

Mabx the ocmverse of one thou lovest, that it be simple and sincere; 
For an artful or false woman shall set thy pillow with thorns. [nigh, 
Observe her deportment with others, when she thinketh not that thou art 
For with thee will the blushes of love conceal the true colour of her mind. 
Hath she learning? it is good, so that modesty go with it: 
Hath she wisdom 7 it is precious, but beware that thou exceed ; 
For a woman must be subject, and the true mastery is of the mind. 
Be joined to thine equal in rank, or the foot of pride will kick at thee ; 
And look not only for riches, lest thou be mated with misery : 
Marry not without means ; for so shouldst thou tempt Providence ; 
But wait not for more than enough ; for marriage is the duty of most men ; 
Grievous indeed must be the burden that shall outweigh innocence and 
And a well-assorted marriage hath not many cares. [health, 

In the day of thy joy, consider the poor; thou shalt reap a .rich harvest 

of blessing ; 
For these be the pensioners of One who fiUeth thy cup with pleasures; 
In the day of thy joy, be thankful : He hath well deserved thy praise : 

9* 
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Mean and selfish is &e heart that seek^ him only in sorrow. 

For her sake, who leaneth on thine arm, court not the notice of the world, 

And remember that sober priTSoy is comelier than public display. 

If thou marriest, thou art allied unto strangers : see they be not such as 

shame thee: 
If thou marriest, thou leavest thine own; see that it be not done in anger. 

Bridb and bridegroom, pilgrims of life, henoeibrward to trarel together, 
In this the beginning of your journey, neglect not the favour of Heaven ; 
And at eventide kneel ye together, that your joy be not unhallowed. 
Angels that are round you shall be glad, those loving ministers of mercy, 
And the richest blessings of your God shall be poured on his favoured 
Marriage is a figure and an earnest of holier things unseen, [children. 
And reverence well becometh the symbol of dignity and glory. 
Keep thy heart pure, lest thou do dishonour to thy state ; 
Selfishness is base and hateful ; but love considereth not itselfl 
The wicked tumeth good into evil, for his mind is warped within him; 
But the heart of the righteous is chaste; his conscience casteth off sin. 
If thou wilt be loved, render implicit confidence; 
If thou wouldst not suspect, receive full confidence in turn : 
For where trust is not reciprocal, the love that trusted withereth. 
Hide not your grief nor your gladness ; be open one with the other ; 
Let bitterness be strange unto your tongues, but sympathy a dweller in 

your hearts : 
Imparting halveth the evils, while it doubleth the pleasures of life, 
But sorrows breed and thicken in the gloomy bosom of Reserve. 

YoTTifG wife, be pot finoward, nor forget that modesty becometh thee. 
If it be discarded now, who will not hold it feigned before? 
But be not as a timid girl— there is honour due to thine estate ; 
A matron's modesty is dignified : she blusheth not, neither is she bold. 
Be kind to the friends of thine husband, for the love they have for him: 
And gently bear with his infirmities ; hast thou no need of his forbearance ? 
Be not always in each other's company; it is often good to be alone; 
And if there be too much sameness, ye cannot but grow weary of each 

other: 
Ye have each a soul to be nourished, and a mind to be taught in wisdom , 
Therefore, as accountable fer time, help one another to improve it. 
If ye fbel love to decline, track out quickly the secret cause ; 
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Let it not rankle ht a day* but oonfttB and bewail it togedMr: 
Speedily seek to be leoondled, for bve ia the life of marriage; 
And be ye oo-partners in triomph, canquering the peeYiahnev of aelil 

Let no one have thy confidence, O wife, saving thine husband ; 
Have not a friend more intimate, O hnsband, than thy wMSk 
In the joy of a well^rdered home, be warned that this is not your rest; 
For the substance to come may be fergotten in the present beauty of the 
If ye are blessed with children, ye have a fearful pleasure, [shadow. 
A deeper care and a higher joy, and the range of your ezistenee is widened : 
If God in wisdom refuse them, thank him fer an unknown nerey : 
For how can ye tell if they might be a blessing or a curse! 
Yet ye may pray, like Hannah, simply dependent on his will : 
Resignation sweeteneth the cup, but impatience dasheth it with vinegar* 
Now, this is the sum of the matter : — if ye will be happy in marriage. 
Confide, love, and be patient; be fidthfhl, firm, and holy. 
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A BABS in a house is a welKspring of pleasure, a messenger of peace 

and love : 
A resting-place for innocence on earth ; a link between angels and men ; 
Yet is it a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered back with interest; 
A delight, but redolent of care ; honey-sweet, but lacking not the bitter; 
For character groweth day by day, and all things aid in its unfolding, 
And the bent unto good or evil may be given in the hours of infancy : 
Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come; 
Even so mayst thou guide the mind to good, or lead it to the marrings 

of evil, 
For dispoeition is builded up by the fashioning of first impressions; 
Wherefore, though the voice of Instruction waiteth for the ear of Reason, 
Yet with his mother's milk the young child drinketh Elducation. 
Patience is the first great lesson ; he may learn it at the breast; [cradle : 
And the habit of obcNiience and trust may be grafted on his mind in the 
Hold the little hands in prayer, teach the weak knees their kneeling; 
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Let him see thee ipeakiiig to thy God; he will not ferget it afterward; 
When old and gray will he feelingly remember a mother's tender piety, 
And the toadiing reodlection of her prayers shall arrest the strong man 
in his sin. 

Sblbct not to nurse thy darling one that may taint his innocence, 
For example is a constant monitor, and good seed will die among the tares. 
The arts of a strange servant have spoiled a gentle disposition : 
Mother, let him learn of thy lips, and be nourished at thy breast. 
Character is mainly moulded by the cast of the minds that surround it: 
Let, then, the playmates of thy little one be not other than thy judgment 

shall approve; 
For a child is in a new worid, and leameth somewhat every moment; 
His eye is quick to observe, his memory storeth in secret. 
His ear is greedy of knowledge, and his mind is plastic as soil wax. 
Beware, then, that he heareth what is good, that he feedeth not on evil 

maxims, 
For the seeds of first instructions are dropped into the deepest furrows. 
That which immemorial use hath sanctioned, seemeth to be right and true ; 
Therefore, let him never have to recollect the time when good things were 

strangers to his thought 
Strive not to centre in thyself, fond mother, all his love ; 
Nay, do not thou so selfishly, but enlarge his heart for others ; 
Use him to sympathy betimes, that he learn to be sad with the afflicted ; 
And check not a child in his merriment — should not his morning be sunny ! 
Give him not all his desire, so shalt thou strengthen him in hope ; 
Neither stop with indulgence the fountain of his tears, so shall he fear 

thy firmness. 
Above all things, graft oa him subjection, yea, in the veriest trifle ; 
Courtesy to all, reverence to some, and to thee unanswering obedience. 

Rbjj) thou first, and well approve, the books thou givest to thy child ; 
But remember the weakness of his thought, and that wisdom for him 

must be diluted ; [truth : 

In the honeyed waters of infant tales, let him taste the strong wine of 
Pathetic stories sofi^i the heart; but legends of terror breed midnight 

misery; [to like evil; 

Fairy fictions cram the mind with folly, and knowledge of evil tempteth 
Be not loath to curb imagination, nor be fearful that truths will depress it ; 
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And for evil, he will learn it soon enough ; be not thou the devil's envoy. 
Induce not precocity of intellect^ for so shouldsl thou nourish vanity; 
Nether can a plant, forced in the hotbed, stand against the frozen breath 

of winter. [gu^ weight : 

The mind is made wealthy by ideas, but the multitude of words is a clog. 
Therefore be understood in thy teaching, and instruct to the measure of 

capacity. 
Analogy is milk for babes, but abstract truths are strong meat ; [him : 
Precepts and rules are repulsive to a child, but happy illustration winneth 
In vain shalt thou preach of industry and prudence, till he learn of the 

bee and the ant; '[him; 

Dimly will he think of his soul, till the acorn and chrysalis have taught 
He will fear God in thunder, and worship his loveliness in flowers ; 
And parables shall charm his heart, while doctrines seem dead mystery ; 
Faith shall he learn of the husbandman casting good com into the soil ; 
And if thou train him to trust thee, he will not withhold his reliance from 

the Lord. 
Fearest thou the dark, poor child 7 I would not have thee left to thy terrors : 
Darkness is the semblance of evil, and nature r^rardeth it with dread : 
Yet know thy father's Grod b with thee still, to guard thee : 
It is a simple lesson of dependence — let thy tost mind anchor upon Him. 
Did a sudden noise afiri^t thee ? lo, this or that hath caused it: 
Things undefined are full of dread, and stagger stouter nerves. 
The seeds of misery and madness have been sowed in the nights of infancy ; 
Therefine be careful that ghastly fears be not the night companions of 

thy child. 

Lo, thou art a landmark on a hill ; thy little ones copy thee in all things. 
Let, then, thy religion be perfect : so shalt thou be honoured in thy bouse. 
Be instructed in all wisdom, and communicate that thou knowest. 
Otherwise thy learning is hidden, and thus thou seemest unwise. 
A sluggard hath no respect; an epicure commandeth not reverence; 
Meanness is always despicable, and folly provoketh contempt 
Those parents are best honoured whose characters best deserve it; 
Show me a child undutiful, I shall know where to look for a foolish father : 
Never hath a father done his duty, and lived to be deq>ised of his son. 
But how can that son reverence an example he dare not follow ? 
Should he imitate thee in thine evil ? his scorn is thy rebuke. 
Nay, but bring him up aright, in obedience to God and to thee ; 
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Begin betiinM, lest thou fidl of hb fear; and with judgment that thou 
Herein use good diaoretioii, and gorem not all alike; [lose not his love: 
Yet, perhaps, the &ult will be in thee, if kindness prove not all-sufficiant : 
By kindness, the wolf and the zebra beoome dooile as the spaniel and the 
The kite feedeth with the starlings under the law of kindness: [horse; 
The law shall tame the fieroeet, bring down the battlements of pride. 
Cherish the weak, control the strong, and win the fearful spirit. 
Be obeyed when thou eommandest ; but command not often : 
Let thy carriage be die gentleness of love, not the stem front of tynumy. 
Make not one child a warning to anodier; but chide the offender apart: 
For self-conceit and wounded pride rankle like poisons in the soul. 
A mild rebuke in the season of calmness, is better than a rod in the heat 

of passbn; 
Nevertheless, spare not, if thy word hsth passed for punishment; 
Let not thy child see thee humbled, nor learn to think thee fidse; 
Suffer none to reprove thee before him, and reprove not thine own purposes 

by change ; 
Yet speedily turn thou again, and reward him where thou canst, 
For kind encouragement in good cutteth at the roots of evil. 

Drive not a timid infant from his home, in the early ^ring-time of his life. 
Commit not that treasure to a hireling, nor wrench the young heart's fibres : 
In his helplessness leave him not alone, a stranger among strange children. 
Where affection longeth for thy love, counting the dreary hours; 
Where religion is made a terror, and innocence weepeth unheard ; 
Where oppression grindeth without remedy, and cruelty delighteth in 

smiting. 
Wherefore comply with an evil fe^ion? Is it not to spare thee trouble; 
Can he gather no knowledge at thy mouth? Wilt thou 3rield thine honour 

to another? 
What can he gain in learning, to equal what he loseth in innocence? 
Alas! for the price above gold, by which such learning cometh! 
For emulated pride and envy are the specious idols of the diligent, 
Oaths and foul-mouthed sin bum in the language of the idle: 
Bolder in diat mimic world of boys stareth brazen-fronted vice. 
Than hereafler in the haunts of men, where society doth shame her into 

comers. [rows. 

My soul, look well around thee, ere thou give thy timid infeut unto 
There be many that say, We were happiest in days long past. 
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When our deepest eare was an tll>490Biied book, 

And when we sported in that merry sunshine of our lifis, 

Sadness a stranger to the heart, and oheerfuhiess its gay inhabitanti 

True, ye are now less pure, and therefore are more wretched ; 

But hare ye quite forgotten how sorely ye travailed at your tasks, 

How childish griefs and diMppointments bowed down the childish mindf 

How sorrow sat upon your pillow, and terror hath waked you up bedmes, 

Dreading the strict hand of justice, that will not wait for a reason, 

Or the whims of petty tyrants, children like yourseWes, 

Or the pestilent extract of evil poured into the ear of innocqpce ? 

Behold the coral island, fresh from the floor of the Atlantic ; 

It is dinted by every ripple, and a soft wave can smooth its surface ; 

But socm its substance hardeneth in the winds and tropic sun. 

And weakly the foaming billows break against its adamantine wall ; 

Even thus, though sin and care daah upon the firmness of manhood. 

The timid child is wasted most by his petty troubles ; [burden, 

And seldom, when life is mature, and the strength proportioned to the 

Will the feeling mind, that can remember, acknowledge to deeper anguish. 

That whoi, as a stranger and a little one, theheart first ached with anxiety. 

And the grouting buds of sensibility were bruised by the harshness of a 

BohooL 
My soul, look well around thee, ere thou give thine in&nt unto sorrows. 
Yet there be boisterous tempers, stout nerves, and stubborn hearts, 
And there is a riper seascxi, when the mind is well diKnplined in good. 
And a time when youth may be bettered by the wholesome occasions of 

knowledge, [fellows. 

Which rarely will it meet with so well as among the congregation of his 
Only for infancy, fond mother, rend not those first affections; 
Only for the sensitive and timorous, consign not thy dailing unto misery. 

A KAK looketh on his little one as a being of better hope; 

In himself ambition is dead, but it hath a resurrection in his son ; 

That vein is yet untried— and who can tell if it be not golden? 

While his, well.nigh worked out, never yielded aught but lead : 

And thus is he hurt more sorely, if his wishes are defeated there ; 

He has staked his all upon a throw, and, lo I the dice have foiled him. 

All ways, and at all times, men follow on in flocks, 

And the rife epidemic of the day shall tincture the stream of education; 

Fashion is a foolish watcher posted at the tree of knowledge. 
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Who plucketh its unripe fruit to pelt away die birds ; 

But, for its golden apple»— they dry upon the boughs. 

And few have the courage or die wisdom to eat in q>ite of fashion : 

One while, the fever is to learn, what none will be wiser fer knowing, 

Exploded errors in extinct tongues, and occasions for their use are small; 

And the bright morning of life, fer years of mis-sp^dt time. 

Wasted in following sounds, hath tracked up little sense. 

Till at noon a man is thrown upon the world, with a mind expert in trifles. 

Having yet every thing to learn, that can make him good or useful ; 

The curiou^ ^irit of youth is crammed with unwholesome garbage. 

While starving for the mother's milk the breasts of nature yield ; 

And high-coloured fables of depravity lure with their classic vaniish. 

While Truth is holding out in vain her mirror much demised. 

Of olden time, the fashion was for arms, to make an accomplished slayer, 

And set gregarious man a-tilting with his fellows : 

Thereafter, occult sciences, and mystic arts, and symbols. 

How to exorcise a wizard, and how to lay a ghost ; 

Anon, all for gallantry and presence, the minuet, the palfrey, and the foil, 

And the grand aim of education was to produce a coxcomb ; 

Soon came scholastical dispute with hydra-headed argimient. 

And the true philosophy of mind confounded in a labyrinth of words; 

Then the Pantheon, and its orgies, initiating docile childhood. 

While diligent youth strove hard to render his all unto Cosar ; 

And now is seen the passion for utility, when all things are accounted by 

their price. 
And the wisdom of the wise is busied in hatching golden eggs. 
Perchance, not many moons to come, and all will again be for abstrusity, 
Unravelling the figured veil that hideth Egypt's gods ; 
Or in those strange Avatars seeking benignant Vishnu, 
Kali, and Kamal# the fair, and the much-invoked Granesa.* 

Thb mines of knowledge are oft laid bare through the forked hazel- wand 
And in a mountain of quartz we find a grain of gold. [of chance, 

Of a truth, it were well to know all things, and to learn them all at once, 

* " GaneMa.**] The elephant-headed god of pradence, who is invoked on every 
oocaaion by the Hindoos. Kali, called also Dnrga, is a destrojring power. Kamala 
■gnifies " lotus-like/' a type of beauty, and one of the names of LakshmL Viahnn is 
die great Preserver in the Brahmin triad ; his incarnations are caUed avatars. 
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And what though mortal insufficiency attain to small knowledge of any! 
Man loveth excluaiona delighting in the sterile, trodden path. 
While the hroad green meadow is jewelled with wild flowers : 
And whether is it better with the many to follow a beaten track, 
Or by eccentric wanderings to cull unheedod sweets? 

When his reason yieldeth fruit, make thy child thy firiend ; 
For a filial friend is a double gain, a diamond set in gold. 
As an infant, thy mandate was enough, but now let him see thy reasons ; 
Confide in him, but with discretion ; and bend a willing ear to his questions. 
More to thee than all beside, let bim owe good counsel and good guidance ; 
Let him feel his pursuits have an interest, more to thee than to all beside. 
Watch his native capacities ; nourish that which suiteth him the readiest ; 
And cultivate early those good inclinations wherein thou fearest he is 

mostlackmg; 
Is he phlegmatic and desponding? let small successes comfort hb hope : 
Is he obstinate and sanguine? let petty ciosses accustom him to life : 
Showeth he a sordid spirit? be quick and teach him generosity : 
Indineth he to liberal excess? prove to him how hard it is to earn. 
Gather to thy hearth such friends as are worthy of honour and attention, 
For the company a man cbooseth is a visible index of his heart ; 
But let not the pastor whom thou hearest be too much a familar in thy 

house. 
For thy children may see his infirmities, and learn to cavil at his teaching. 
It is well to take hold on occasions, and render indirect instruction ; 
It is better to teach upon a system, and reap the wisdom of books : 
The history of nations yieldeth grand outlines ; of persons, minute details ; 
Poetry is polish to the mind, and high abstractions cleanse it. [ment : 
Consider the station of thy son, and breed him to his fortune with judg- 
The rich may profit in much which would bring small advantage to the 

poor. • 

But with all thy care for thy son, with all thy strivings for his welfare, 
Expect disappointment, and look for pain ; for he is of an evil stock, and 

will grieve thee. 

10 
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I 

A WISE man in a crowded street winneth his way with gentleness, 
Nor rudely pusheth aside the stranger that standeth in his path ; [him, 
He knoweth that hlind hurry will but hinder, stirring up contention against 
Yet holdeth he steadily right on, with his face to the scope of his puiBuit , 
Even so, in the congress of opinions, the bustling highway of intelligence, 
Bach man should ask of his neighbour, and yield to him again concession. 
Terms ill defined, and Ibrms misunderstood, and customs, where their 

reasons are unknown. 
Have stirred up many zealous souls to fight against imaginary giants ; 
But wisdom will hear the matter out, and often, by keenness of perception. 
Will find in strange disguise the precious truth he seeketh ; 
So he leaveth unto prejudice or taste the garb and the manner of her 
Content to see so nigh the mistress of his love. [presence. 

There is no similitude in nature that owneth not also to a difference, 
Yea, no two berries are alike, though twins upon one stem ; 
No drop in the ocean, no pebble on the beach, no leaf in the forest, hath 

its counterpart, 
No mind in its dwelling of mortality, no spirit in the world unseen ; 
And therefore, since capacity and essence differ alike with accident, 
None but a bigot partisan will hope for impossible unity. 
Wilt thou ensue peace, nor buffet with the waters of contention. 
Wilt thou be counted wise, and gain the love of men, 
Let unobtruded error escape the frown of censure, 
Nor lift the glass of truth alway before thy fellows. [wrong; 

I say not, compromise the right ; I would not have thee countenance the 
But hear with charitable heart the reasons of an honest judgment. 
For thou also ha^ erred, and knowest not when thou art most right ; 
Nor whether to-morrow's wisdom may not prove thee simple to-day ; 
Perchance thou art chiding in another what once thou wast thyself; 
Perchance thou sharply reprovest what thou wilt be hereafter. 
A man that can render a reason, is a man worthy of an answer ; 
But he that argueth for victory, deserveth not the tenderness of Truth. 

Whilbs a man liveth, he may mend : count not thy brother reprobate; 
When he is dead, his chance is gone : remember not his faults in bittemi 
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A man, till he dieth, is immortal in thy sight : and then he is as nothing. 
Make not the living thy foe, nor take weak vengeance of the dead; 
For life is as a game of chess, where least causeth greatest, 
And an ill move hringeth loss, and a pawn may Insure victory. 
Doet thou suspect? seek out certainty; for now, by self-inflicted pain. 
Or ill-directed wrath, thou wrongest thyself or thy neighbour: 
SuspicicHi is an early lesson, taught in the school of experience, 
Neither shalt thou easily unlearn it, though Charity ply thee with her 

preaching ; 
Yet look thou well for reasons, or ever mistrust hath marred thee. 
Or fear curdled thy blood, or jealousy goaded thee to madness ; 
For a look, or a word, or an act, may be taken well or ill, 
As construed by the latitude of love, or the doeeness of cold suspicion. 

Better is the wrong with sincerity, rather than the right with falsehood ; 
And a prudent man will not lay siege to the stronghold of ignorant bigotry. 
To unsettle a weak mind were an easy, inglorious triumph, 
And a strong cause taketh little count of the worthless suffrage of a fool ; 
Lightly he held to the wrong, loosely will he cling to the right ; 
Weakness is the essence of his mind, and the reed cannot yield an acorn. 
Dogged obstinacy is oflen-times the buttress that proppeth an unstable 

spirit, 
But a candid man blusheth not to own he is wiser to-day than yesterday. 
A man of a little wisdom is a sage among fools ; 

But himself is chief among the fools, if he look for admiration from them. 
A heresy is an evil thing, for its shame is its^pride: 
Its necessary difference of error is the character it most esteemeth ; 
Give a man all things short of liberty, thou shalt have no thanks, 
And little wilt thou speed with thine opponent, by proving points he will 

concede. 
Tlie tost sand darkeneth the waves : and clear had been the pages of truth, 
Had not the glosses of men obscured the simplicity of faith. [taught ; 
In all things consider thine o^n ignorance, and gladly take occasion to be 
But suffer not excess of liberality to neutralize thy mental independence. 
The faults and follies of most men make their deaths a gain ; 
But thou also art a man, full of faults and follies ; 
Therefore sorrow for the dead, or none shall weep for thee, [bosom. 
For the measure of charity thou dealest shall be poured into thine own 
That which vexeth thee now, provoking thee to hate thy brother, 
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Bear with it; the annoyance [wsseth, and may not return for ever: 
The same combinationa and results which aggravate thy soul to-day. 
May not meet again for centuries in the kaleidoscope of circumstance ; 
For men and matters change, new elements mixing in continually. 
And, as with chemical magic, the sour is transmuted into sweetness ; 
A little explained, a little endured, a little passed over as a £>ible, 
And, lo I the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic 
Thou canst not shape another's mind to suit thine own body ; 
Think not, then, to be furnishing his brain with thy special notions. 
Charity walketh with a high step, and stumbletb not at a trifle : 
Charity hath keen eyes, but the lashes half conceal them : 
Charity is praised of all, and fear not thou that praise; 
God will not love thee less because men love thee more.* 



er leiiew. 

I SAID, I will seek out Sorrow, and minister the balm of pity : [train. 
So I sought her in the house of mourning; but Peace followed in her 
Then I marked her brooding silently in the gloomy cavern of R^ret; 
But a sunbeam of heavenly hope gleamed on her folded wing. « 
So I turned to the cabin of the poor, where Famine dwelt with Disease; 
But the bed of the sick was smoothed, and the ploughman whistled at 

his labour. 
So I stopped, and mused within myself^ to remember where Sorrow dwelt, 
For I sought to see her alone, uncomforted, unoompanioned. 
I went to the prison, but penitence was there, and promise of better times; 
I listened at the madman's cell, but it echoed with deluded laughter. 
Then I turned me to the rich and noble ; I noted the sons of fashion : 
A smile was on the languid cheek, that had no commerce with the heart; 
Unhallowed thoughts, like fires, gleamed from the window of the eye. 
And Sorrow lived with those whose pleasures add unto their sins. 

* " God will not love thee lett, hecauoe men love thee more."] It may be Bcarcely 
necenary to remark, that the gist of the argunent in Matt. t. 11, *' Blened are ye when 
men shall rerile yon and persecute yon, and shall say all manner of evil against you,** 
lies in the " falsely, for my sake." This veise has all the chaiaeteristies of an qngram 
— paradox, brevity, and final satisfaction. 
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His infancy wanted not guilt; his life was continued evil : [cursing* 

He drew in pride with his mother's milk, and a father's lips taught him 

I marked him as the wayward hoy : I traced the dissolute youth : 

I saw him betray the innocent, and sacrifice afiection to his lust 

I saw him the companion of knaves, and a squanderer of ill-got gain ; 

I heard him curse his own misery, while he hugged the chains that galled 

For well had experience declared the bitterness of guilty pleasure, [him ; 

But habit, with its iron net, involved him in its folds. 

Behind him lowered the thunder-storm, which the caldron of his wicked. 

ness had brewed ; 
Before him was the smooth, steep cliS, whose base is ruin and despair. 
So he madly rushed on, and tried to forget his being : 
The noisy revel, and the low debauch, and fierce excitement of play, 
With dreary interchange of palling pleasures, filled the dull round of 

existence* 
Memory was to him as a foe ; so he flew for false solace to the wine-cup. 
And stunned his enemy at even, but she rent him as a giant in the 

morning. 

I itnufBD aside to weep; I lost him a little while : 

I looked, and years had passed ; he was hoar with the winter of his age. 

And what was now his hope? where was the balm for his sadness? 

The memory of the past was guilt; the feeling of the present, remorse. 

Then he set his affections on gold, he worshipped the shrine of Mammon, 

And to lay richer gifts before his idql, he starved his own bowels ; 

So the youth spent in profligacy ended in the gripings of want : [gaL 

The miser grudged himself husks, to take deeper vengeance of the prodi- 

And I said, this is sorrow ; but pity cannot reach it. 

This is to be wretohed indeed, to be guilty without repentance. 



er JOT. 

Mt soul was sickened withm me ; so I sought the dwelling-place of Joy : 
And I met it not in laughter; I found it not in wealth or power; 
But I saw it in the pleasant home, where religion smiled upon content. 
And the satisfied ambition of the heart rejoiced in the favour of ito God. 
H lO* 
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Beliold the kappj man I hb face is rayed with pleaaore; 
His thoughts are of calm delight, and hods can know his blessedness : 
I have watched him from his infancy, and seen nim in the grasp of death, 
Yet nerer hare I noted on his brow the cloud of desponding sorrow. 
He hath knelt beside his cradle ; his mother's hymn lulled him to sleep : 
In childhood he hath loved holiness, and drank firom that fountain-head of 
Wisdom took him for her sohdar, guiding his steps in purity : [peace. 
He lived unpolluted by the world, and his yonng heart hated sin. [ness. 
But he owned not the spurious religion engendered of factkxi and morose- 
Neither were the sproutings of his soul seared by the brand of superstitioo. 
His love is pure and single, sincere, and knowetk not change : 
For his manhood hath been blessed with the pleasant choice of his youth ; 
Behold his one beloved : she leanetk on his arm, [fectioQ. 

And he looketh on the yean that are past, to review the dawn of her af- 
Memory is sweet unto him as a perfect landscape to the sight; 
Each object is lovely in itself but the whole is the harmony of nature. 
Beh(^ his little ones around him ; ibey bask in the sunshine of his smile. 
And infant innocence and joy lighten their happy faces : 
He is holy, and they honour him ; he is loving, and they love him ; 
He is consistent, and they esteem him ; he is firm, and they fear him. 
His friends aro the excellent among men : and the bands of their friend- 
ship are strong: 
His house is the palace of peace ; for the Prince of Peace is there. 
As the wearied man to his couch, as the thoughtful man to hb musings. 
Even so, from the bustle of life, he goeth to his well-ordered home. 
And though he often sin, he retumeth with weeping eyes; [titude. 

For he feeleth the meroies of forgiv«iess, and gloweth with warmer gnu 

Thus did he walk in haf^iness, and sorrow was a stranger to his soul ; 
The light of affection sunned his heart, the tear of the grateful bedewed 

his feet. 
He put his hand with constancy to good, and angels knew him as a brother, 
And the busy satellites of evil trembled as at God's ally : 
He used his wealth as a wise steward, making him friends for futurity; 
He bent his learning to religion, and religion was with him at the last : 
For I saw him after many days, when the time of his release was come. 
And I longed for a congregated world, to behold that dying saint. 
As the aloe is green and well-liking, till the last best summer of its age. 
And then hangeth out its golden bells to mingle glory with corruption; 
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As a meteor trarelleth in splendour, but bursteth in dazziix^ light ; 
Such was the end of the righteous : his death was the sun at his setting. 

Look on this picture of Joy, and remember that portrait of Sorrow : 
Behold the beauty of holiness, behold the defermiCy of sin I 
How long, ye sons of men, will ye scorn the words of wisdom? 
How long will ye hunt for hap]Hness in the oavems that breed despair? 
Will ye comfort yourselves in misery, by denyii^ the existence of delight. 
And from experienoe in wo, will ye reason that none are happy? 
Joy is not in your path, for it loveth not that bleak, broad road. 
But its flowers are hung upon the hedges that line a narrower way ; 
And there the faint travellers of earth may wander and gather for them- 
selves. 
To soothe their wounded hearts with bakn from the amiranths of heafWL 
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IHTieDVCTeiT. 

CoKB agaiiif and greet me as a friend, fellow-pilgrim upon life's highway ; 
Leave awhile the hot and dusty road, to loiter in the greenwood of Re- 
flection. 
Come unto my cool, dim grotto, that is watered by the rivulet of truth. 
And over whose time-stained rock climb the fairy flowers of content ; 
Herei upon this mossy bank of leisure, fling thy load of cares ; 
Taste my simple store, and rest one soothing hour. 

Behold^ I would count thee for a brother, and commune with thy char- 
itable soul ; [scholar. 
Though wrapt within the mantle of a prophet, I stand mine own weak 
Heed no disciple fer a teacher, if knowledge be not feund upon his tongue ; 
For vanity and folly were the lessons these lips untaught could give : 
The precious staple of my merchandise oometh from a better country, 
The harvest of my reaping sprang of foreign seed : 
And this poor pensioner of Mercy— ehould he boast of merit? 
The grafted stock— should that be proud of apples not its own? 
Into the bubbling brook I dip my hermit shell ; 
Man receiveth as a cup, but Wisdom is the river. 

MoRBOVXB, for this filagree of fancy, thb Oriental garnish of similitude, 

Alas! the worid is old— and all things old within it: 

I walk a trodden path, I love the good old ways; 

Prophets, and priests, and kings, have tuned the harp I faintly touch. 

Truth, in a garment of the past, is my choice and simple theme ; 

No truth is new to-day ; and the mantle was another's. 
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Still, there is an insect swarm, the buzzing obud of imagery, 
Mote-like steaming on my sight, and thronging my reluctant mind ; 
The memories of studious ouUing, and mutiplied analogies of nature, 
Fresh feelings unrepressed, welling from the heart spontaneous, 
Facts, and comparisons, and meditative atoms, gathered on the heap of 

combination, 
Mingle in the fashion of my speech with gossamer dreams of Reverie. 
I need not beat the underwood for game ; my pheasants flock upon the 
And gamboling hares disport fearless in my dewy field : [lawn, 

I roam no heath-empurpled hills, wearily watching for a covey, 
But thoughts fly swift to my decoy, eager to be caught ; 
I sit no quiet angler, lingering patiently for sport. 
But spread my nets for a draught, and take the glittering shoal ; 
I chase no solitary stag, tracking it with breathless toil, 
But hunt with Aureng-zebe, and spear surrounded thousands !* 

What then— count ye this a boast I— sweet charity, think it other. 
For the dog-fish and poisonous ray are captured in the mullet-haul : 
The crane and the kite are of my thoughts, alike with the partridge and 

the quail. 
And unclean meats as of the clean hang upon my Seric shambles. 
— ^How, saith he? shall a man deceive, dressing up his jackal as a lion? 
Or colour in staid hues of fact the changing vest of falsehood ? — 
Brother, unwittingly he may ; doubtless, unwillingly he doth : 
For men are full of fault, and how should he be righteous? 
Carefully my garden hath been weeded, yet shall it be foul with thistle ; 
My grapery is diligently thinned, and yet many berries will be sour ; 
From my nets have I flung the bad away, to my small skill and caution ; 

* "Hunt with Aureng-xebe,** ice.] The Great Mogul, who reigned in the eeren- 
teenth century, and was &mou8, among other things, for having all bnt exterminated 
wild beasts fit)m the region of Hindooetan ; he effected this by sarrounding the whole 
conntiy with his army, and then drawing to a focos with the animals in the centre. 
Somerrille, in the end of Book 'I. of the Ckate, gires a spirited aecoont of that 
mighty hmiting: — 

" Now the loud trumpet sounds a charge. The triionts 
Of eager hosts throuirh all the circling line, 
And the wild bowlings of the beasts within. 
Rend wide the welkin ; flights of arrows, winged 
With death, and jayelins, launched from every arm. 
Gall sore the brutal bands, with many a wound 
Gored through and through."—— 
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Yet may tome dimy nake have ooonted fer an eaL 

The rudder of man's beet hope cannot always eleer himself from error; 

The arrow of man's straighteet aim flieth short of truth. 

Thus the oonfi—iap of sincerity yisit not as if it were presumption ; 

Nor own me for a leader, where thy reason is not guide. 
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Taxb courage, prisoner of time, for there be many comforts ; 
Cease thy labour in the pit, and bask awhile with truants in the sun. 
Be cheerful, man of care, for great is the multitude of chances ; 
Burst thy fetters of anxiety, and walk among the citizens of ease. 
Wherefore dost thou doubt? if present good is round thee. 
It may be well to look for change, but to trust in a continuance is better. 
Whilst, at the crisis of adrersity, to hope for some ammids were wisdom, 
And cheerfully to bear thy cross in patient strength is duty. 
I speak of common troubles, and the petty plagues of life. 
The phantom-spies of Unbelief that lui^ about his outposts: 
Sharp Suspicion, dull Distrust, and sullen, stem Moroseness, 
Are captains in that locust swarm to lead the cloudy host 
Thou hast need of fortitude and faith, for the adversaries come oa thickly. 
And he that fled hath added wings to his pursuing foes: 
Fight them, and the cravens flee ; thy boldness is their panic ; 
Fear them, and thy treacherous heart hath lent the ranks a legion : 
Among their shouts of victory resoundeth the wail of Heraclitus, 
While Democrite, confident and cheerful, hath plucked up the standaixl 
of their camp.* 

* HeneUtni and Demoeiitoi are aereraUy known aa the crying and langhing philoe- 
opheia: they typify opposite kinds of seekers after wisdom ; both being prejodiced by 
excess. Our age of the world seems to have Men upon the Utter, which, with a 
^protest against abase, is certainly the wiser of the two. ** The house of mooming is 
better than the house of feasting/' for this influence, along with othen of more weight, 
▼iz: that it tends to a cheerful and calm reaction, rather than to feelings of dnllnesi 
and^tiety. A few lines ferther, " the luxury of Capumn koUda^t," aUndes to Han- 
'bal's fetal .rest .after the battle of Caan«. 
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Not few nor light are the hurdens of life ; then load it Dot with heavi- 
ofqurit; 
and penury, and travail — there be real ills enow : 
We are wandering benighted, with a waning moon ; plunge not rashly 

into junglea, 
Where cold and poisonous damps will quench the torch of hope : 
The tide is strong against us; good oarsmen, pull or perish — 
If your arms be slack for fear, ye shall not stem the torrent. 
A wise traveller goeth on cheerily, through fair weather or foul ; 
He knoweth that his journey must be sped, so he oarrieth hb sunshine 

with him* 
Calamities come not as a curse— nor prosperity for other than a trial ; 
Struggle— thou art better for the strife, and the very energy shall hearten 

thee. 
Good is taught in a Spartan school — hard lessons and a rough discipline, 
But evil Cometh idly of itself in the luxury of Capuan holidays; 
And wisdom will go bravely forth to meet the chastening scourge, 
Enduring with a thankful heart that punishment of Love. 

Thbrb be three chief rivers of despondenoy-HsLn, sorrow, fear; 

Sin is the deepest, sorrow hath its shallows, and fear is a noisy rapid : 

But even to the darkest holes in guilt's profoundest river 

Hope can pierce with quickening ray, and all tho^ depths are lightened. 

So long as there is mercy in a God, hope is the privilege of creatures, 

And so soon as there is penitence in creatures, that hope is exalted into 

duty. 
Verily, consider this for courage ; that the fearful and the unbelieving 
Are classed with idolaters and liars, because they trusted not in Grod :* 
For it is no other than selfish sin, a hard and proud ingratitude, [ner. 
Where seeming repentance is herald of despair, instead of hope's forerun* 

MoEBOYBB, in thy day of Grief— for friends, or fame, or fortune — 
Well I wot the heart shall ache, and mind be numbed in torpor : [off; 
Liet Nature weep ; leave her alone ; the freshet of her sorrow must run 
And sooner will the lake be clear, relieved of turbid floodings. 
Yet see that her license hath a limit ; with the novelty, her agony is over ; 

* Sevelatian xxi. 8.] " Bat the fearful, and the unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and nrardereiB, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, riiall 
htfe their part in the lake that bumeth with fire." 
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Hasten, in that earliest calm, to tie her in the leash with Reason. 

For regrets are an ennervating felly, and the season for energy is come, 

Yea rather, that the fbture may repair with diligence the ruins of the past 

AoAUf , for empty fears, the harassings of possible calamity ; 

Pray, and thou shalt prosper ; trust in God, and tread them down. 

Yield to the phantasy — thou sinnest ; resist it — ^He will aid thee : 

Out of Him there is no help, nor any sober courage. 

Feeble is the comfort of the faithless, a man without a God ; 

Who dare counsel such a one to fling away his feaiB? 

Fear is the heritage of him, a portion wise and merciful. 

To drive the trembler into safety, if haply he may turn and flee : 

Nevertheless, let him reckon if he will, that all he counteth casual 

May as well be for him as against him : dice have many sides. 

And, even as in ailments of the body, diseases follow closely upon dreads; 

So, with infirmities of mind, is fear the pallid harbinger of failure. 

It were wise to talk undaunted even in an accidental chaos, [stance. 

For the brave roan is at peace, and free to get the mastery of circum- 

The stoutest armour of defence is that which is worn within the bosom, 

And the weapon that no enemy can parry, is a bold and cheerful spirit: 

Catapults in old war worked like Titans, crushing foes with rocks ; 

So doth a strong^ringed heart throw back every load on its assailants. 

I WENT heavily for cares, and fell into the trance of sorrow : 
And behold, a vision in my trance, and my ministering angel brought it : 
There stood a mountain huge and steep, the awful Rock of Ages : 
The sun upon its summit, and storms midway, and deep ravines at foot; 
And, as I looked, a dense, black cloud, suddenly dropping from the thunder, 
Filled, like a cataract, with yeasty foam a narrow, smiling valley : 
Close and hard that vaporous mass seemed to press the ground. 
And lamentable soimds came up, as of some that were smothering beneath. 
Then, as I walked upon the mountain, clear in summer's noon. 
For charity I called aloud, Ho! climb up hither to the sunshine. 
And even like a stream of light my voice had pierced the mist ; 
I saw below two families of men, and knew their names of old — 
Courage, struggling through the darkness, stout of heart and gladsome, 
Ran up the shining ladder which the voice of hope had made ; 
And tripping lightly by his side, a sweet-eyed helpmate with him. 
I looked upon her face to welcome pleasant Cheerfulness ; 
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• 

And a babe was cradled in ber boeoniy a laugbing little prattler, 

The child of CheerfulneM and courage— could his name be other than 

Success ? 
So, firom his happy wife, when they both stood beside me on the mountain. 
The fend father took that babe, and set him on his shoulder in the sunshine. 

Again I peered into the valley, fer I heard a gasping moan, 

A d^olate, weak cry, as muffled in the vapours. 

So down that crystal shaft into the poisonous mine 

I sped for charity to seek and save, and those I sought fled firom me. 

At length, I spied, far distant, a trembling, withered dwarf| 

Who crouched beneath the cloak of a tall and spectral mourner; 

Then I knew Cqwardice and Gloom, and followed them on in darkness, 

Guided by their rustling robes, and moans, and muffled cries, 

Until in a suflbcating pit the wretched pair had perished — 

And, lo! their whitening bones were shaping out an epitaph of Failure. 

So I saw that despondency was death, and flung my burdens from me ; 

And, lightened by that eflS)rt, I was raised above the world ; 

Yea, in the strangeness of my vision, I seemed to soar on wings. 

And the names they called my wings were Cheerfulness and Wisdom. 
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Speak, poor almsman of to-day, whom none can assure of a to-morrow, 
Tell out with honest heart the price thou settest upon yesterday. 
Is it then a writing in the dust, traced by the finger of idleness, 
Which Industry, clean housewife, can wipe away for ever? 
Is it as a furrow on the sand, fashioned by the toying waves. 
Quickly to be trampled then again by the feet of the returning tide? 
Is it as the pale blue smoke, rising from a peasant's hovel. 
That melted into limpid air, before it topped the larches ? 
Is it but a vision, unstable and unreal, which wise men soon forget? 
Is it as the stranger of the night — gone, we heed not whither? 
Alas! thou foolish heart, whose thoughts are but as these; 
Alas! deluded soul, that hopeth thus of Yesterday. 

11 
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For, behold — those tein{^es of Ellorft, the Brahmin's rock-built shiiBe, 

Behold — yoa granite clifi^ which the North Sea buffeteth in 

The stout old forest fir — these waking verities of life-* 

This guest abiding ever, not strange, nor a servant, but a 

Such, O man! are vanity and dreams, transient as a rainbow on the cloud, 

Weighed against that solid fact, thine ill-remembered Yesterday. 

Comb, let me show thee an ensample, where Nature shall instruct us. 
Luxuriantly the alignments for Truth spring native in her gardens. 
Seek we yonder woodman of the plain ; he is measuring hb axe to the elm. 
And anon the sturdy strokes ring upon the wintry air: 
Elagerly the village school-boys cluster on the tightened rope^ 
Shouting, and bending to the pull, or lifted from the ground elastic ; 
The huge tree boweth like Sisera, boweth to its foes with faintnooo 
Its sinews crack— deep groans declare the reeling anguish of Goliath — 
The wedge is driven home— and the saw is at its heart— -and, lo! with 
solemn slowness, [and is fallen ! 

The shuddering monarch riseth from hb throne— toppled with a 



Now shall the mangled stump teach proud man a lesson; 

Now can we from that elm-tree's sap distil the wine of Truth. 

Heed ye those hundred rings, concentric from the core, 

Eddying in various waves to the red bark's shore-like rim? 

These be the gathering of yesterdays present all to-day ; 

This is the tree's judgment, self-history that cannot be gainsaid ; [rowed ; 

Seven years agone there was a drought — and the seventh ring is nar- 

The fiflh from hence was half a deluge — the fifth is cellular and broad. 

Thus, man, thou art a result, the growth of many yesterdays, 

That stamp thy secret soul with marks of weal or wo: 

Thou art an almanac of sel^ the living record of thy deeds; 

Spirit hath its scars as well as body, sore and aching in their season : 

Here is a knot — ^it was a crime ; there is a canker— selfishness ; 

LfO, here ! the heart-wood rotten ; lo, there ! perchance the si4>-wood sound. 

Nature teacheth not in vain; thy works are in thee— of thee; 

Some present evil bent hath grown of older errors : [poison, 

And what if thou be walking now uprightly? Salve not thy wounds with 

As if a petty goodness of to-day hath blotted out the sin of yesterday : 

It is well thou hast life and light ; and the Hewer showeth mercy. 

Dressing the root, pruning the branch, and looking fi>r thy tardy firuits ; 
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But, eren heve, as thou standest, cheerful belike and eareleesy 
The stains of ancient evil are upon thee, the record of thy wrong is in thee ; 
For a curse of many yesterdays is thine, many yesterdays of sin, 
That, haply little heeded now, shall blast thy many morrows* 

Shall, then, a man reck nothing, but hurl mad defiance at his Judge, 

Knowing that less than an omnipotent cannot make the has been not been ? 

He ought— so Satan spake : he must— so Atheism urgeth ; 

He may — k was the libertine's thought; he doth — the bad world said it. 

But thou of humbler heart, thou student wiser for simplicity, 

While nature wameth thee betimes, heed the loving counsel of Religion. 

True, this change is good, and penitence most precious; 

But trust not thou thy change, nor rest upon repentance ; 

For we all are corrupted at the core, smooth as surface seemeth. 

What health can bloom in a beautiful skin, when rottenness hath fed 

upon the bones? 
And guilt is parcel of us all ; not thou, sweet nursling of affection. 
Art spotless, though so passing fair — nor thou, mild patriarch of virtue. 

Behold, then, the better Tree of Life, free unto us all for grafting ; 

Cut thee from the hollow root of self^ to be budded on a richer Vine. 

Be desperate, O man ! as of evU, so of good : tear that tunic from thee ; 

The past can never be retrieved, be the present what it may. 

Vain is the penance and the scourge, vain the fast and vigil , 

The fencer's cautious skill to-day, can this erase his scars? 

It is man's to famish as a faquir, it is man's to die a devotee ; 

Light is the torture and the toil, balanced with the wages of eternity ; 

But it is God's to yearn in love on the humblest, the poorest, and the worst. 

For he giveth freely, as a King, asking only thanks for mercy. 

Look upon this noble-hearted Substitute : seeing thy woes, he pitied thee. 

Bowed beneath the mountain of thy sin, and perished — but for Godhead ; 

There stood the Atlas in his power, and Prometheus in his love is there, 

Emptying cm wretched man the blessings earned from heaven : 

Put them not away, hide them in thy heart, poor and penitent receiver. 

Be gratitude thy counsellor to good, and wholesome fear unto obedience : 

Remember, the pruning-knife is keen, cutting cankers even from the vine : 

Remember, twelve were chosen, and one among them liveth — ^in perdition. 

Yea — fi)r standing unatoned, the soul is a bison on the prairie, 
Hunted by those trooping wolves, the many sinful yesterdays: 
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And it speedeth a terrified Deucalion, flinging back the pebble in his fligfal» 

The pebble that must add one more to those pursuing ghosts ;* 

O man I there is a storm behind should drive thy bark to haven ; 

The foe, the foe is on thy track — ^patient, certain, and avenging ; 

Day by day, solemnly and silently, followeth the fearful past — 

His step is lame, but sure ; for he catcheth the present in eternity : 

And how to escape that fi)e, the present-past in future 7 

How to avert that fate, living consequence of causes imexistent?^ 

Boldly we must overleap his birth, and date above his memories, 

Grafted on the living Tree that was before a yesterday ; 

No refuge of a younger birth than one that saw creation 

Can hide the child of time from still condemning yesterday* 

There is the Sanctuary-city, mocking at the wrath of thine Avenger; 

Close at hand, with its wicket on the latch; haste for thy life, poor, 

hunted one I 
The gladiator, Guilt, fighteth as of old, armed with net and dagger; 
Snaring in the mesh of yesterdays, stabbing with the poniard of to-day : 
Fly, thy sword is broken at the hilt ; fly, thy shield is shivered ; 
Leap the barriers, and baffle him : the arena of the past Lb his. 
The bounds of Guilt are the cycles of Time ; thou must be safe within 
The arms of God alone shall rescue thee from Yesterday. [Eternity; 



OF TO-DiT. 

Now, is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of time. 

Now, Lb the watchword of the wise. Now, is on the banner of the prudent. 

Cherish thy to-day and prize it well, or ever it be gulfed into the past; 

Husband it, for who can promise if it shall have a morrow 7 

Behold thou art — ^it is enough; that present care be thine; 

Leave thou the past to thy Redeemer, intrust the future to thy Friend; 

* " Deucalion Jtinging hack the pehhU in hi»jiight,*' Slc.] « 

" Deacendunt ; yelantque caput, tunicaaque recingunt ; 
Et juMOB lapides ma post vestigia mittunt 
Saxa (quia hoc credat, niai sit pro teste yeuistas ?) 
Ponere duritiem ccepdre, suumque rigorem/' 6lc. 6lc. 

*• In-qne brevi spatio, saperorem manere, saxa 
Misaa yiri manibas fiiciem traz^re virilem." 

Ovid. Met. lib. L 
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But hr to-day, child of man, tend thou charily the imnutes. 
The harvest of thy yesterday, the seed-corn of thy morrow. 

Last night died its day : and the deeds thereof were judged : [slumher ; 
Thou didst lay thee down as in a shroud, in darkness and deathlike 
But at the trumpet of this morn, waking the world to resurrection. 
Thou didst arise, like others, to live a new day's life ; 
Pear, lest folly give thee cause to mourn its passing presence. 
Fear, that to-morrow's sigh he not. Would God it had not dawned! 

Fob, To-day, the lists are set, and thou must hear thee bravely. 
Tilting for honour, duty, life, or death without reproach : 
To-day, is the trial of thy fortitude, O dauntless Mandan chief I 
To-day, is thy watch, O sentinel I to-day, thy reprieve, O captive I 
What more? to-day, is the golden chance wherewith to snatch firuitioi^^ 
Be glad, grateful, temperate : there are asps among the figs. 
For the potter's clay is in thy hands — to mould it or to mar it at thy will, 
Or idly to leave it in the sun, an uncouth lump to harden. 

BRIGHT presence of To-day, let me wrestle with thee, gracious angel I 

1 will not let thee go, except thou bless me ; bless me, then. To-day ; 

sweet garden of To-day, let me gather of thee, precious Eden I 

1 have stolen bitter knowledge, give me fruits of life To-day : 

true temple of Tos>day, let me worship in thee, glorious Zion I 

1 find none other place nor time, than where I am To-day ; 

living rescue of To-day, let me run unto thee, ark of refuge I 

1 see none other hope nor chance, but standeth in To-day ; 

rich banquet of To-day, let me feast upon thee, saving manna I 

1 have none other food nor store, but daily bread To-day I 

Bbhold, thou art pilot of the ship, and owner of that freighted galleon, 

Competent, with all thy weakness, to steer into safety or be lost ; 

Compass and chart are in thy hand ; roadstead and rocks thou knowest ; 

l^u art warned of reefii and shallows; thou beholdest the harbour and 
its lights. [ers? 

^Vhat I shall thy wantonness or rioth drive the gallant vessel on the break* 
^^liat! shall the helmsman's hand wear upon the black lee shore? 
^ain is that excuse ; thou canst escape ; thy mind is responsible for wrong ; 
Vflun that murmur; thou mayst live; thy soul is debtor for the right 

11* 
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T(Mlay, in the voyage of thy life down the dark tide of time, 
Stand holdly to thy tiller, guide thee hy the pole-etar, and be safe; 
To-day, passing near the sunken rocks, the quicksands and whirlpools 

of probation, [be wrecked. | 

Leave awhile the rudder to swing round, give the wind its heading, and x 

h 

The crisis of man's destiny is Now, a still recurring danger; I jl 

Who can tell the trials and temptations coming with the coming hour? \ y 

Thou standest a target-like Sebastian, and the arrows whistle near thee ; 
Who knoweth when he may be hit? for great is the company of archers. 
Each breath is burdened with a bidding, and every minute hath its mission 9 
For spirits, good and bad, cluster on the thickly-peopled air ; 
Sin may blast thee, grace may bless Uiee, good or ill this hour : 
Chance, and change, and doubt, and fear, are parasites of all. 
A man's life is a tower, with a staircase of many steps, 
That, as he toileth upward, crumble successively behind him ; 
No going back, the past b an abyss ; no stopping, fer the present perisheth 
But ever hast^ung on, precarious on the foothold of To-day. 
Our cares are all To-day ; our jo3rs are all To-day ; 
And in one little word, our life, what is it, but— To-day ? 



OF TO-IllllV. 

Thbrb is a floating island, forward, on the stream of time, 
Buoyant with fermenting air, and borne alcmg the rapids; 
And on that island is a siren, singing sweetly as she goeth ; 
Her eyes are bright with invitation, and allurement lurketh in her c 
Many lovers, vainly pursuing, follow her beckoning finger, 
Many lovers seek her still, even to the cataract of death. 
To-morrow is that bland, a vain and foolish heritage, 
And, laughing with seductive lips, Delusion hideth there. 
Often, the precious present is wasted in visions of the future, 
And coy To-morrow cometh not with prophecies fulfilled. 

Trbee is a fairy skiff, plying on the sea of life, 

And charitably toiling still to save the shipwrecked crews; 
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Within, kindly patient, sitleth a gentle mariner, 
POoting through surf and strait the fhigile barks of men : 
How cheering is her voice, how skilfully tHne goideth. 
How nobly leading onward yet, defying even death I 
To-morrow is that skifl^ a wise and welcome rescue. 
And, full of gladdening words and looks, that mariner is Hope. 
Often, the painful present is comforted by flattering the future, 
And kind To-morrow beareth half the burdens of To-day. 

To-MOBBOW, whispereth weakness; and To-morrow findeth him the 

weaker ; 
To-morrow, promiseth conscience ; and behold no To-day for a fulfilment, 

name of happy omen unto youth, O bitter word of terror to the dotard. 
Goal of folly's lazy wish, and sorrow's ever-coming friend. 

Fraud's loop-hole— caution's hint — and trap to catch the honest— 

Thou wealth to many poor, disgrace to many noble. 

Thou hope and fear, thou weal and wo, thou remedy, thou ruin, 

How thickly swarms of thought are clustering round To-morrow! 

The hive of memory increaseth, to every day its cell ; 

There is the labour stored, the honey or oorruptkm ; 

Each mom the bees fly forth to fill the growing comb, 

And levy golden tribute of the uncomplaining flowers ; 

To-morrow is their care ; they toil for rest To-morrow ; 

But man deferreth duty's task, and lovetb ease To-day. 

To-MOBBOW is that lamp upon the marsh, which a traveller never reacheth ; 
To-morrow, the rainbow's cup, coveted prize of ignorance ; 
To-morrow, the shifting anchorage, dangerous trust of mariners ; 
To-morrow, the wrecker's beacon, wily snare of the destroyer. 
Reconcile conviction with delay, and To-morrow is a fotal lie ; 
Frighten resolutions into action. To-morrow is a wholesome truth ; 

1 must, for 1 fear To-morrow ; this is the Cassava's food ; 

Why should I ? let me trust To-morrow— this is the Cassava's poisaii. 

Lo, it is the even of To-day^-a day so lately a To-morrow ! 

Where are those high resolves, those hopes of yesternight? 

O faint, fond heart, still shall thy whisper be, To-monow ; 

And must the growing avalanche of sin rofl down that easy slope ! [it; 

Alasl it is ponderous, and moving on in might, that a Sisyj^us may not stop 
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But haste thee with the lever of a prayer, and atem its atrength To-day; 

For its race may q>eedily be run, and this poor hut, thyself^ 

Be whelmed in death and suffocating guilt, Uiat dreary Alpine anow wreath. 

Pin aioNBS of life, be wise, and heed a lunother'a counsel ; 
I also am a beadsman, with scrip and staff as thou ; 
Wouldest thoif be bold against the past, and all its evil memories, 
Wouldest thou be safe amid the present, its dangers and temptations, 
Wouldest thou be hopeful of the future, vague though it be and endless? 
Haste thee, repent, believe, obey I thou standest in the courage of a legion : 
Commend the Past to God, with all its irrevocable harm. 
Humbly, but in cheerful trust, and banish vain regrets; 
Oome to him, continually come, casting all the Present at his feet, 
Boldly, but in prayerful love, and fling off selfish cares; 
Commit the Future to his will, the viewless, fated Future ; 
Zealously go forward with integrity, and God will bless thy faith. 
For that, feeble as thou art, there is with thee a mighty Conqueror, 
Thy friend, the same for ever, yesterday, to^ay, and to-morrow ; 
That friend, changeless as eternity, himself shall make thee friends 
Of those thy foes transformed, yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 



OF iUTIOlSIIP. 

Great is the dignity of Authorship : I magnify mine office ; 

Albeit in much feebleness I hold it thus unworthily. 

For it is to be one of a noble band, the welfare of the world, 

Whose haunt is on the lips of men, whose dwelling in their hearts. 

Who are precious in the retrospect of Memory, and walk among the visions 

of Hope, 
Who commune witii the good for everlasting, and call the wisest, brother. 
Whose voice hath burst the Silence, and whose light is flung upon the 

Darkness, 
— ^Flashing jewels on a robe of black, and harmony bounding out of chaos— 
Who gladden empires with their wisdom^ and bless to the farthest gener- 
Doers of illimitable good, gainers of inestimable glory I [aticm. 

We speak but of the Magnates, we heed none humUer than the highest, 
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We take no oount of Sony Boribesi nor waste oDe thought ufKm tbe gix)u^ 

lings; 
Our eyes are lifted from the multitude, groping in the dark with candle% 
To gaze upon that firmament of praise, the constellated lamps of learning, 
Ever-during witnesses of Mind, undisputed evidence of Power, 
Goodly Yolumes, living stmies, build up their author's temple ; 
Though of low estate, his rank is above princes — though needy, he hath 

worship of the rich. 
When Genius unfurieth on the winds his banner as a mighty leader. 
Just in purpose, and self-possessed in soul, lord of many talents. 
The mental CroBsus goeth forth, rejoicing in his wealth, 
Keen and clear perception gloweth on his forehead like a sunbeam, 
He readeth men at a glance, and mists roll away before him ; [presence, 
The wise have set him as their captain, the foolish are rebuked at his 
The excellent bless him with their prayers, and the wicked praise him 

by their curses; 
His voice, mighty in operation^ stirreth up the world as a trumpet, 
And kings account it honour to be numbered of his friends. 

Rarb is the worthiness of Authorship : I justify mine office ; 

Albek fancies weak as mine credit not the calling. 

For it addeth immortality to dying facts, that are ready to vanish away, 

Embalmihg as in amber the poor insects of an hour ; 

Shedding upon stocks and stones the tender light of interest. 

And illuming dark places of the earth with radiance of classic lustre. 

It hath power to make past things present, and availeth for the present 

in the future, [oblivion : 

Delivering thoughts, and words, and deeds, from the outer darkness of 
Where ^re the sages and the heroes, giants of old time? — 
Where are the mighty kings that reigned before Agamemnon?^ 
Alas I they lie unwept, unhonoured, hidden in the midnight : 
Alas ! for they died unchronicled : their memorial perished with them. 
Where are the nobles of Nineveh, and mitred rulers of Babylon? 
Where are the lords of Edom, and the royal pontiff of Thebius ? [Celt? 
The golden Satrap, and the Tetraroh — the Hun, and the Druid, and the 
The merchant-princes of Phoenicia, and the minds that fashioned Ele- 

phanta ? [Memory ; 

Alas! for the poet hath forgotten them; and, lo! they are outcasts of 
I 
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Alas! that they are w i l h emd leares, aapleas and fidlen from the diaplet 

of fame. 
8peak, Btruria, whoee bones be these, entombed with coetly cara-^ 
Tell out, Herculaneum, the titles that have sounded in those thy palaoee— 
Lycian Zanthus, thy citadels are mute, and the honour of their architects 

hath died ; 
Copan and Palenque, dreamy ruins in the West, the feiest hath swallowed 

up your sculptures ;* [remembrance ! 

Symoase — how silent of the past I— Carthage, thou art blotted from 
Egypt, wondrous shores, ye are buried in the sandhills of forgetfulness! 
Alas I — for in your glorious youth, Time himself was young, [Space; 
And none durst wrestle with that Angel, iron*sinewed bridegroom of 
So he flew by, strong upon the wing, nor dropped one ftdling feather, 
Wherewith some hoary scribe might register their honour and renown. 
Beyond the broad Atlantic, in the regions of the setting sun, 
Ask of the plume-crowned Incas, that ruled in old Peru^ 
Ask of grand Casiques, and priests of the pyramids of Mexico^ 
Ask of a thousand painted tribes, high nobility of Nature, 
Who, once, could roam their own Elysian plains, free, generous, and happy. 
Who, now, degraded and in exile, have sold their fatherland for nought. 
Sink and are extinguished in the western seas, even as tiie sun they fol- 

low — 
Where is the record of their deeds, their prowess worthy of Achillea, 
Nestor's wisdom, the chivalry of Manlius, the native eloquence of Cicero, 
The skOl of Xenof^ion, the spirit of Alcibiades, the firmness of a Maeoa- 

bsBan mother, [of Regulus? 

Brotheriy love that Antigone might envy, the honour and the fortitude 
Alas I their glory and their praise have vanished like a summer cloud: 
Alas f that they are dead indeed ; they are not written down in the Book 

of the living. 

• " Copan and Palenque,'* ice.] The remains of these ancient cities, buried in 
the forests of Central America, have been recently made known to our wonder in the 
entertainhig TrmeU of Mr. J. L. Stephens. A brief and apt quotation, to illustrate 
itut line, occurs in toI. i. p. 103 :— «< * * Some fragments with elegant designs, and 
some in workmanship equal to the finest moDuments of the Egyptiaiw; one, diqilBced 
fivm its pedestal by enormous roots ; another, locked in the close embrace of brandies 
of trees, and almost lifted out of the earth ; another, hurled to the ground, and bound 
down by huge Tines and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before it, in a gro^e 
of trees which grew around, seemingly to shade and shroud it, as a sacred thing in the 
solemn stiOness of the woods, it seemed a dirinity mourning oyer a &llen people." 
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GbfiH is the privilege of Authonliip: I purify niiie cAq/t 
Albeit earthly stains pollute it in my hands. [chus; 

For it is to the worid a teacher and a guide, Mentor of that gay Telema- 
Waniing, coni£>rting, and helping-— a lover and a friend of Man : 
Heaven's almaner, earth's health, patient minister of goodness, 
With kind and zealous pen, the wise religious blesseth : 
Nature's worshipper, and neoph3rte of grace, rich in lender sympalhiei, 
With kindled soul and flashing eye the poet poureth out his heartful : 
Priest of truth, champion of innocenee, warder of the gates of praise. 
Carefully with sifting search laboureth the pale historian : 
Error's enemy, and acol3rte of science, firm in sober argument, [ciples. 
The calm philosopher marshaleth his &ots, noting on his page their prin« 
These pour mercies upon men ; and others, little less in honour. 
By cheerful wit and graphic tale refreshening the harassed spirit 
But tiiere be other some beside, buyers and sellers in the temple. 
Who shame their high vocation, greedy of inglorious gain ; 
There be, who, fiibrioating books, heed of them meanly as of merchandise. 
And seek nor use, nor truth, nor fame, but sell their minds for lucre : 
O fidse brethren f ye wot indeed the labour, but are witless of the love ; 
O lying prophets, chilled in soul, unquickened by the life of inspiration f^ 
And there be, who, frivolous and vain, seek to make others feolish. 
Snaring Youth by loose, sweet song, and Age by selfish maxim 9 
Cleverly heartless, and wittily profene, they swell the river of corruption : 
Brilliant satellites of sin-nny soul, be not found among their company. 
And there be, who, haters of religion, toil to prove it priestcraft. 
Owning none other aim nor hope, but to confound the good : [nation : 
Wo unto them ! for their works shall live ; yea, to their utter c<mdem. 
Wo ! for their own hand-writing shall testify against them for ever. 

PuBE is the happiness of Authorship : I glorify mine oi^ce ; 
Albeit lightly having sipped the cup of its lower pleasures. 
For it is to feel with a father's heart, when he yeameth on the child of 
his affections ; [ment 

To rejoice in a man's own miniature world, gladdened by its rare arrange- 
The poem, is it not a fabric of mind ? we love what we create : 
That choice and musical order — ^how pleasant is the toil of composition ! 
Yea, when the volume of the universe was blazoned out in beauty by its 
God was glad, and blessed his work ; for it was very good. [Author, 
And shall not the image of his Maker be happy in his own mind's doing. 



i 
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Looking oa the itruotUM he hath reared, gratefully with sweet oompla- 

cence? 
Shall not the Minenra of hb brain, panoplied and perfect in [m)portioiia, 
Gladden the eoul and give lightunto the eyee of him the travailing parent! 
Go to the floulptor, and aak him of his dreams, wherefore are his nights 

so moonlit? 
Angel faces, and beautiful shapes, fiiscinate the pale Pygmalion : 
Go to the painter, and trace his reveries — wherefore are his days so sunny ? 
Choice design and skO Ail colouring charm the flitting hours of Parrhasius : 
Even so, walking in his buoyancy, intoxicate with fairy fimciee, 
The young enthusiast of authorship goeth on his way rejoicing : 
Behold he is gallantly attended; legions of thrilling thoughts 
Throng about the standard of his mind, and call his will their captain ; 
Behold — his court is as a monarch's ; ideas and grand imaginations 
Swell with gorgeous cavalcade the splendour of his Spiritual State ; 
Behold — ^he is delicately served ; for often-times, in solitary calmness. 
Some mental fair Egeria smileth on her Numa's worship ; 
Behold — ^he is happy ; there is gladness in his eye, and hb heart is a 

sealed fountain, [pleasure ! 

Bounding secretly with joys unseen, and keeping down its ecstacy of 

Yea, how dignified, and worthy, full of privilege and happiness, 
Standeth in majestic independence the self-ennobled Author! [purity, 
For God hath blessed him with amind, and cherished it in tenderness and 
Hath taught it in the whisperings of wisdom, and added all the riches of 
Therefore, leaning on his Grod, a pensioner for soul and body, [content : 
His spirit is the subject of none other, calling no man Master. 
His hopes are mighty and eternal, scorning small ambitions : 
He hideth from the pettiness of praise, and pitieth the feebleness of envy: 
If he meet honours, well ; it may be his humility to take them : 
If he be rebuked, better; his veriest enemy shall teach him. [eyrie: 
For the master-mind hath a birthright of eminence ; his cradle is an eagle's 
Need but to wait till his wings are grown, and genius soareth to the sun : 
To creeping things upon the mountain leaveth he the gradual ascent, 
Resting his swiftness on the summit only for a higher flight 
Glad, in clear, good conscience, lightly doth he look for commendatioo ; 
What if the prophet lacketh honour ? for he can spare that praise : 
The honest giant careth not to be patted on the back by pigmies : 
Flatter greatness — he brooketh it good humouredly : blame him— ihott 
tiltest at a pyramid : 
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Yet, just cenmm of the good never oan he hear without oontritioo ; [costly. 
Neither would he miss one wise man's praise, for scarce is that jewel, and 
Only for the herd of common minds, and the vulgar trumpetings of fame, 
If aught he heedeth in the matter, his honour is sought in their neglect 
SkeodeT is the marvel, and little b the glory, when round his luscious fruits 
The worm, and the waiqp, and the multitude of flies, are gathered as to 

hanquet; 
Fashion's freak, and the critioal sting, and the flood of flatt'riee, he scometh ; 
Cheerfully asking of the crowd the fiivour to forget him : 
The while his bloomiiig firuitB ripen in richer fragrance, [their savour. 
A feast lor the few— and the many yet unborn — ^who sdll shall love 

So, then, humbly with his God, and proudly independent of his fellows, 
Walketh in pleasures multitudinous the man ennobled by his pen : 
He hath built up, glorious architect, a nKmummit more durable than brass ; 
His children's children shall talk of him in love, and teach their sons his 

honour; 
His dignity hath set him amcmg princes, the universe is debtor to his worth, 
His privilege is blessing for ever, his happiness shineth now, 
For he standeth of that great Election, each man one among a thousand, 
Whose sound is gone out into all lands, and their words to the end of 

the world I 



OF ITSTBIT. 

All things being are in mystery; we expound mysteries by mysteries; 

And yet the secret of them all is one in simple grandeur: 

All intricate, yet each path plain, to those who know the way ; 

All unapproachable, yet easy of access, to them that hold the key : 

We walk among labyrinths of wonder, but thread the mazes with a clew ; 

We sail in chartless seas, but, behold I the pole-star is above us. 

For, counting down from God's good-will, thou meltest every riddle into 

him, [ubiquity ; 

The axiom of reason is an undiscovered God, and all things live in his 

There is only one great secret ; but that one hideth every where ; 

How should the Infinite be understood in Time, when it stretcheth on 

ungrasped for ever ? 

12 
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Can a halting GSdipus of the earth guess the enigma of the oniTenet 
Not one : the sword of faith must cut the Gordian knot of Nature, 

God, pervading all, is in all things the mystery of each; [its beaulies. 
The wherefore of its character and essence, the fountain of its Tirtues and 
The child asketh of its mother — Wherefore is the violet so sweet t 
The mother answereth her babe— -Darling, God hath willed it. 
And sages, diving into science, have but a proftmdity of words ; 
They track for some few links the circling chain of consequenoe. 
And then, after doubts and disputations, are left where they began, 
At the bald conclusion of a clown — things are because they are. 
Wherefore are the meadows green? is it not to gratify the eyet 
But why should greenness charm the eye? such is GSod's good- will. 
Wherefore is the ear attuned to a pleasure in musical sounds, 
Aiud who set a number of those sounds, and fixed the laws of hamxxiy ? 
Who taught the bird to build its nest, or lent the shrub its life, 
Or poised in the balances of order the power to attract and to repel? 
Who continueth the worlds, and the sea, and the heart in motion? 
Who commandeth gravitation to tie down all upon its sphere?-— 
For even as a limestone cliff is an aggregate of countless shells, 
One riddle concrete of many, a mystery compact of mysteries, 
So God, cloud-capped in immensity, standeth the cohesion of all things. 
And secrets, sublimely indistinct, permeate that Universe, Himself: 
As is the whole, so are the parts, whether they be mighty or minute ; 
The sun is not more unexplained than the tissue of an enunet's wing. 

Thus, then, omnipresent Deity worketh his unbiased mind, 

A mind one, in moral, but infinitely multiplied in means: 

And the uniform prudence of his will cometh to be counted law, 

Till mutable man fancieth volition, stirring in the potter's clay : 

God, a wise father, showeth not his reasons to his babes; 

But willeth in secresy and goodness ; for causes generate dispute : 

Then we, his darkling children, watch that invariable purpose, 

And invest the passive creature with its Maker's energy and skill. 

Therefore, they of old time stopped short of God in idols, 

Therefore, in these latter days, we heed not the Jehovah in his works. 

Mystery is God's great name ; He is the mystery of goodness : 

Some other, from the hierarchs of heaven, usurped the mystery of ain. 

God is the King, yea, even of himself; he crowned himself with boliness ; 
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The bmniog oiidel of iniquity another found and wore. [good; 

God is s^paralei even from his attributes; but he willed eternally the 
Therefore freely, though unohangeably, is wise, righteous, and loving : 
But ambition, open unto angels, saw the evil, flung aside from everlasting. 
It was Lucifer that saw, and nothing loathed those black unclaimed regalia ; 
So he coveted and stole, to be counted for a king, antagonist of God, 
But when he touched the leprous robes, behold I a cheated traitor. 

For 8elf-«zi8tenoe,oharaotered with love, with power,w]sdoni, and ubiquity. 
Could not dwell alone, but willed and worked creation. 
Thus, in continual exhalation, darkening the void with matter. 
Sprang from prolific Deity the creatures of his pkill ; 
And^beings, living cm his breath, were needfully less perfect than himself 
Therefore less capable of bliss, whereat his benevolence was bounded ; 
So^ to make the capalnlity expand, intensely progressive to eternity. 
He suffered darkness to illustrate the light, and pain to heighten pleasure ; 
To heap up happiness on souls he loved, allowed he sin and sorrow ; 
And then to guilt, and grie^ and shame, he brought unbidden amnesty : 
Sinless, none had bean redeemed, nor wrapt again in God : 
Sorrowless, no conflict had been known, and heaven had been mulcted of 
Yea, with evil unexhibited, probationary toils unfelt, [its oom&rt : 

Men had not appreciated good, nor angels valued their security. 
Herein, to Reason's eye, is revealed the mystery of goodness, 
Blessing through permitted wo, and teaching by the mystery of sin. 

Chbistian, whose chastened curiosity loveth things mysterious, 
Accounting them shadows and eclipses of Him the one great light! 
Look now, satisfied with fietith, on minds that judge by sense, 
And dull from contemplating matter, take small heed of spirit 
Toiling feebly upward, their argument tracketh from below ; 
They catch the latest consequent, and prove the nearest causes! 
What is this? that a seed produced a seed, and so for a thousand seascms 
Ascend a thousand steps, thy ladder leaveth thee in air: 
Thou canst not climb to God, and short of Him is nothing ; 
There is no cause for aught we see, but in his present will. 
Begin from the Maker, thou carriest down his attributes to reptiles; 
The sharded beetle and the lizard live and move in Him : 
Begin from the creature, corruption and infirmity mar thy foolbh toil : 
Heap Ossa on Olympus — how much art thou nearer to the stars? 
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It is easy running from a mountain's top down to the ▼aUe3rs at its loot, 

But difficult and steep the laborious asoen^ and feebly shalt thou reach it ; 

Yet man, beginning from himself^ that first deluding mystery, 

Hopeth from the pit of lies to struggle up to truth; 

So, taxing knowledge to its strength, he pusheth one step farther, 

And fancieth complacently that much is done by reaching a remote effi^el : 

Then he maketh answer to himself^ as a silly nurse to her little one, 

Evading, in a mist of words, hard things he cannot solve ; 

Till, like an ostrich in the desert, he burieth hif head in atoms^ 

Hoping that, if he is blind, no sun can shine in heaTSO* 

Thbrsforb Cometh it to pass that an atheist is ever the most oredulouB, 
Snatching at any foolish cause that may dispel his doubts; « 

And, even as it were for ridicule, a spectacle to men and angels. 
The captbus and cautious unbeliever is of all men weakest to believe: 
Cut from the anchorage of Grod, his bark is a plaything of the billows; 
The compass of his principle is broken, the rudder of his faith unshipped : 
Chance and Fate, in a stultified antagonism, govern all for him ; 
Truth sprang firom the conflict of falsities, and the multitude of aocideiits 

hath bred design! 
Where is the imposture so gross that shall not entrap his curiosity t 
What superstition is so abject that it doth not blanch his cheek? 
Whereof can he be sure, with whom Chaos is substitute for order? 
How should his silly structure stand— a pyramid built upon its apex? 
Yea, I have seen gray-headed men, the bastard slips of science. 
Go for light to glowworms, while they scorn the sun at noon ; 
Men, who fear no God, trembling at a gipsy's curse ; 
Men, who jest at revelation, clinging to a madman's prophecy I 

There is a pleasing dread in the fashion of all mysteries ; 
For hope Lb mixed therein, and fean Who shall divine their issue? 
Even the orphan, wandering by night, lost on dreary moors, 
Is sensible of some vague bliss amidst his shapeless terrors; 
The buoyancy of instant expectation spurring on the mind to venture, 
Overbeareth, in its energy, the cramp and the chill of apprehenaioQ* 
There is a solitary pride, when the heart, in new importance, 
Writeth gladly on its arehives the secrets none other men have seen : 
And there is a caged terror evermore wrestling with the mind, 
When crime hath whispered his confession, and the secrets are written 
there in blood : 
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The Tillage maiden is elaiked at a tenderly oonfided tale : 
The bandit's wife with sickening fear guessed the premeditated murder; 
The sage, with trium[^ on his brow, hideth his deep diBoovery ; 
The idlest down shall delve all day to find a hidden treasure. 

Foe mystery is man's life ; we wake to the whisperings of novelty : 
And what though we He down disappointed? we sleep, to wake in hope. 
The letter, or the news, the ohanoes and the changes, matters that may 
Sweeten or embitter daily life with the honey-gall of mystery, [happen, 
For we walk blindfold— -and a minute may be much — a step may reach 

the precipice ; 
What earthly loss, what heavenly gain, may not this day produce? 
Levelled of Alps and Andes, without its valleys and ravines. 
How dull the fece of earth, unfeatured of both beauty and sublimity I 
And so, shorn of mystery, beggared in its hopes and fears. 
How flat the prospect of existence, mapped by intuitive foreknowledge t 
Praise Gkxl, creature of earth, for the mercies linked with secresy, 
That spicee of imoertainty enrich thy cup of life : 
Praise God, his hosts on high, for the mysteries that make all joy : 
What were intelligence, with nothing more to learn, or heaven, in eternity 

of sameness? 

To number every mystery were to sum the sum of all things : 
None can exhaust a theme whereof God is example and similitude. 
Nevertheless, take a garland from the garden, a handful from the harvest, 
Some scattered drops of spray from the ceaseless, mighty cataract. 
Whence are we— whither do we tend — how do we feel and reason? 
How strange a thing is man, a i^nrit saturating clay I 
When doth soul make embryos immortal — how do they rank hereafter^— 
And will the unconscious idiot be quenched in death as nothing? 
In eesenoe immaterial, are these minds as it were thinking machines? 
For, to understand may but rightly be to use a mechanism all possess, 
So that, in reading or hearing of another, a man shall seem unto himself 
To be recollecting images or arguments, native and congenial to his mind : 
And yet, what can we say — ^who can arede the riddle? [by a spirit 
The brain may be clockwork, and mind its spring, mechanism quickened 

Who 80 shrewd as rightly to divide life, instinct, reason; 
Trees, zoophytes, creatures of the plain, and savage men amc»g them? 

12* 
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Hath the mimoea iiMtiiiol— or the aoallop more than life— - 

Or the dog leas than reaaon— or the brute man more than instiiiot? 

What is the cause of health — and the gendering of diaeaset 

Why should arsenic kill — and whence is the potency of antidotea? 

Behold, a morsel oat , and die; the term of thy probation is expired; 

Behead, a potion— ilrink, and be alive; the Hmit of thy trial is enlarged. 

Who can expound beauty? or explain the character of nations? 

Who will furnish a cauae fer the epidemic £>roe of ftahion? 

Is there a moral magnetism liring in the light of examine? 

Is practice electricity — ^Yei all these are but names. 

Doth normal Art imprison, in its works, spirit translated into substance. 

So that the statue, the picture, or the poem, are crystals of the mind? 

And doth Philosophy, with sublimating skOl, shred away the matter, 

Till rarefied intelligence exudeth even out of stocks and stones? 

O MTSTBEiss ! ye all are one ; the mind of an inexplicable Architeot 
Dwelleth alike in each, quickening and moving in them alL 
Fields, and forests, and cities of men, their woes, and wealth, and worka^ 
And customs, and contrivances of life, with all we see and know, 
For a little way, a little while, ye hang dependent on each other. 
But all are held in one right hand, and by His will ye are. 
Here is answer unto mystery, an unintelligible Grod ; 
This is the end and the beginning, it is reason that He be not undentood. 
Therefore it were probable and just, even to a man's weak thinking, 
To have one for God idio always may be learned, yet never fully known ; 
That He, fiom whom all mysteries spring, in whom they all converge, 
Throned in his sublimity beyond the grovellings of lower intellect. 
Should claim to be truer than man's truest, the boasted certainty of num. 
hers, [the might of his necessity, 

Should baffle his arithmetic, confound his demonatrations, and paralysa 
Standing supreme as the mystery of mysteries, every where, yet in^r* 
Essential one in three, essential three in one I [aonate^ 
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I HAD a seepiing friend : I gave him gifts, and he was gone ; 

I had an open en^my: I gave him gifts, and won him; 

Common ftiendship standeth on equalities, and cannoC bear a debt; 

But the very heart of hate melteth at a good man's love* 

Go to, then, thou that sajest — I will give, and rivet tiie lii^ ; 

For pride shall kick at obligation, and push the giver from him. 

The covetous spirit-may rejoice, revelling in thy lai^gess, 

But chilling selfishness will mutter— -I must give again : 

The vain heart may be glad, in this new proof of man's esteem, 

But the same idolatry of self abhorreth thoughts <^ thanking. 

NsvEETHBLSSs, give; ibr it shall be a discriminative test, 

Separating honesty from falsehood, weeding insinoerity from friendship. 

Give, it is like God ; thou weariest the bad with boiefits: 

Give, it is like God ; thou gladdenest the good by gratitude. 

Give to thy near of kin, for Providence hath stationed thee his helper; 

Yet see that he claim not as his right thy free*will offering of duty. 

Give to the young ; tiiey love it : neither hath the poison of suspicion 

Spoiled the flavour of their thanks, to look for lalent motives. 

Give to merit, largely give; his oonsoious heart will bless thee: 

It is not flattery, but love— the sympathy of men his bxethien. 

Grive, for encouragement in good ; the weak, de^xmdlng mind 

Hath many foes, and much to do, and leaneth on its fiienda. 

Yet heed thou wisely these; give seldom to thy better; 

For such obtrusive boon shall savour of presumption; 

Or, if his courteous bearing greet thy profiered kindness. 

Shall not thine independent honesty be vexed at the semUance of a bribe ? 

Moreover, heed thou this : give to thine equal charily, 

The occa8i<Hi fair and fitting, the gift well chosen and desired : 

Hath he been prosperous and blessed? a flower may show thy gladness; 

Is he in need? with liberal love, tender him the well-filled purse : 

Disease shall welcome friendly care in grapes and precious unguents ; 

And where a darling child hath died, give praiM, and hope, and sympathy. 

Yet oace more, heed thou this : give to the poor discreetly, 

^or sufler idle sloth to lean upon thy charitable arm : 
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To diligence gire, as to an eqaal, on juat and fit oooawm; 
Or he bartereth his iiard-earned aelf-relianoe fi>r the casual lottery of gifts. 
The timely loan hath added nerre, where easy liberality would palsy ; 
WoriL and wages make a light heart; but the mendicant asketh with a 

heavy spirit. 
A man's own self-req>ect is worth unto him more than money. 
And evil is the charity that humUeth, and maketh man less happy. 

Thbbs are who sow liberalities, to reap the like again; 

But men accept his boon, scorning the shallow usurer: 

I have known many such a fisherman lose his golden baits; 

And often^times the tame decoy esci4>0th with the flock. 

Yea, there are who give unto the poor to gain large interest of God :-« 

Fool — to think His wealth is money, and not mind : 

And haply after thine alms, thy calculated givings. 

The hurricane shall blast thy crops, and sink the homeward ship; 

Then shall thy worldly soul murmur that the balances were fidse, 

Thy trader's-mind shall think of God-— He stood not to his baqrain. 

Gfts, saith the preacher, be large in liberality, yield to the holy impulse^ 
Tarry not for cold consideration, but cheerfully and freely scatter ; 
So, for complacency of conscience^ in a gush of counterfeited charity. 
He that hath not wherewith to be just, selfishly preeumeth to be generoua 
The debtor, and the rich by wrong, are known among the band of the 

bencTolent; 
And men extol the noble hearts, #ho rob that they may give. 
Receivers are but little prone to challenge rights of giving. 
Nor stop to test for conscience sake, the righteousness of mammon : 
And the zealot in a cause is a receiver, at the hand which bettereth 

cause; 
And thus an unsuspected bribe shall blind the good man's judgmeot: 
It is easy to excuse greatness, and the rich are readily forgiven: 
What if his gains were evil, sanctified by using them aright? 
O riiallow flatterer, self-interest is thy thought; 
Hopeless of partaking in the like, thou too wouldest scorn the giver. 

Mo5ST hath its value; and the scatterer thereof his thanks: 
Few men, drmking at a rivulet, stop to consider its source. 
The hand that cloeeth on an aim, be it for necessities or leal, 
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Hath small aeniple wlienoe it came : Vespasian rejoioeth in his tribute ; 
Theiefbre hare ooUegea and hospitab risen upon orphans' wrongs. 
Chapels and cathedrals have thriren on the welcome wages of iniquity, . 
And Fraud, in evil compensation, hath salved his guilty conscience. 
Not by restoring to the cheated, but by ostentatious giving to the grateful. 

80, those who reap rejoice, and reaping, bless the sower : 
No one ia eager to discover, where discovery tendeth unto loss : 
Tet, if knowledge of a theft make gainers thereby guilty. 
Can he be altogether innocent who never asked the honesty of gain? 
Therefore, O preacher I zealous for charity, temper thy warm appeal- 
Warning the debtor and unjustly rich, they may not dare to give : 
To do good is a privilege and guerdon : how shouldest thou rejoice 
If ill-got gifts qf presumptuous fraud be ofiered on the altar? 
The question la not of degrees ; unhallowed alms are evil : • 
Discourage and reject alike the obelus or talent or iniquity. 

YsT more, be careful that, unworthily, thou gain not an advantage over 

weakness. 
Unstable souls, fervent and profuse, fluttered by the feeling of the moment ; 
For eloquence swayeth to its will the feeble and the conscious of defect : 
Rashly give they, and afterward are sad--« gift that doubly erred. 
It was the worldliness of priestcraft that accounted alms-giving for charity ; 
And many a father's penitence hath steeped his son in penury : 
Yet considered he lightly the guilt of a death-bed selfishness. 
That strove to take with him, for gain, the gold no longer his; 
So he died in a false peace, and, dying, robbed his kindred ; 
The cunning fnar at his side having cheated both the living and the dead. 

Chabitt sitteth on a fair hill-top, blessing far and near. 

But her garments drop ambrosia, chieiy on the violets around her : 

She gladdeneth indeed the map-like scene, stretching to the verge of the 

horizon, 
For her angel face is lustrous and beloved, even as the moon in heaven : 
But the ligl^ of that beatific vision gloweth in serener concentration 
The nearer to her heart, and nearer to her home— that hill-top where 

she sitteth: [hours. 

Therefore is she kind unto her kin, yearning in afteoticm on her neigh- 
Giving gifU to those around, who know and love her well. 
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Bat the o(mntei^»U of Charity^ a h3rpoonte of earth, not a gnoe of he^ 
Seeketh not to bless at home, for her nearer aspect is ill-fiiyoured: 
. Therefore hideth she for shame, counting that pride humility, 
And none of thoee around her hearth are gladdened by her gifts : 
Rather, with an oTerreaching zeal, flingeth she her bounty to the stranger. 
And scattered prodigalities abroad, compensate for meanness in her home : 
For benefits showered on the distant, shine in unmixed beauty, 
So that even she may reap their undiaceming praise : 
Therefore natire want hath pined where foreign need was fiittened; 
Woman been crushed by the tyrannous hand that upheld the flag of 
liberality ; [crime ; 

Poverty been prisoned up and starred by hearts that are maudlin upon 
And freebom babes been manacled by men who liberate the sturdy slave. 

PoLicT counaeleth a gift, given wisely and in seascxi. 

And policy afterward approveth it, for great is the influence of gifts* 

The lover unsmiled upon before, is welcomed for his jewelled bauble ; 

The righteous cause without a fee must yield to bounteous guilt; 

How fair is a man in thine esteem whose just discrimination seeketh thee, 

And so, discerning merit, honoureth it with gifts! 

Yea, let the cause appear sufficient, and the motive cl^ar wd unsuspicious, 

As giving unto one who cannot help, or proving honest thanksi 

There liveth not one among a million who is proof against the charm of 

And flattery, that boon of praise, hath power with the wisesL [liberaliQr, 

Man is of three natures, craving all for charity: 
It is not enough to give him meats, withholding other comfort; 
. For the mind starveth, and the soul is scorned, and so the human animal 
Eateth its unsatisfying pittance— a thankless, heartless pauper : 
Yet would he bless thee, and be grateful, didst thou foed his spirit. 
And teach him that thy almsgivings are charities, are loves : 
— ^I saw a beggar in the street, and another -beggar pitied him ; 
Sympathy sank into his soul, and the pitied one felt happier ; 
Anon passed by a cavalcade, children of wealth and gayety ; 
They laughed, and looked upon the beggar, and the galla^ flung him gM ; 
He, poor spirit-humbled wretch, gathered up their givings with a curse, 
And went — to share it with his brother, the beggar who had pitied him! 
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OF BBAUTT. 

Trou mightier than Manoah's son, whence is thy great strength, 

And wherein the secret of thy craft, O charmer charming wisely? 

For thou art strong in weakness, and in artlessness well skilled^ 

Constant in the multitudes of change, and simple amid intricate complexity. 

Folly's shallow lip can ask the deepest question. 

And many wise in many words should answer. What is heauty? 

Who shall separate the hues that flicker on a dying dolphin. 

Or analy^ce the jewelled lights that deck the peacock's train, 

Or shrewdly mix upon a palette the tints of an iridescent spar. 

Or set in rank the wandering shades ahout a watered silk? 

Fos beauty is intangible, vague, ill to be defined ; 

She hath the coat of a chameleon, changing while we watch it; 

Strangely woven is the web, disorderly, yet harmonious, 

A glistening robe of mingled mesh, that may not be unravelled. 

It is shot with heaven's blue, the soul of summer skies, 

And twisted strings of light, the mind of noonday suns, 

And ruddy gleams of life, that roll along the veins, 

A coat of many colours, running curiously together. 

There is threefold beauty for man ; twofold beauty for the animal ; 

And the beauty of inanimates is single : body, temper, spirit. 

Multiplied in endless combination, issue the changeable results; 

Each class verging on the other twain, with imperceptible gradation ; 

And every individual in each having his propriety of difierence, 

So that the meanest of creation bringeth in a tribute of the beautifhl* 

Tea, from the worst in favour shineth out a fitness of design. 

The patent mark of beauty, its Maker's name impressed. 

For the great Creator's seal is set to all his works ; 

Its quarterings are Attributes of praise, and all the shield is beauty. 

So that heraldic blazon is Creation's common signet; 

And the universal family of life goeth in the colours of its Lord; 

But each one, as a several son, shall bear those arms with a di£ference 

Beauty, various in phase, and similar in seeming oppositions. 

The coins of old Rome were struck with a diversity for each ; 

Barely two be found alike in every Caesar's image: 
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So note thou the seale ranged around the ohaiters of the Univene; 
The finger of God is the stamp upon them all, but each hath its separate 
Tariety. 

Bbautt, theme of innooence, how may guilt discourse thee? 

Let holy angels sing thy praise, for man hath marred thy visage. 

Still the maimed torso of a Theseus can gladden taste with its proportioos; 

Though sin hath shattered every limb, how comely are the fragments! 

And music leaveth on the ear a memory of sweet sounds ; 

And broken arches charm the sight with hints of fair completeness. 

S0| while humbled at the ruin, be thou grateful for the relics; 

Go forth, and look on all around with kind, uncaptious eye : 

Freely let us wander through these unfrequented way% 

And talk of glorious beauty filling all the world. 

For beauty hideth every where, that Reason's child may seek her. 
And, having found the gem of price, may set it in God's crown. 
Beauty nestleth in the rose-bud, or walketh the firmament with planets; 
She is heard in the beetle's evening hymn, and sbouteth in the matins of 

the sun ; [in the lightning, 

The cheek of the peach is glowing with her smile, her splendour Uazeth 
She is the dryad of the woods, the naiad of the streams ; 
Her golden hair hath tapestried the silkworm's silent chamber. 
And to her measured harmonies the wild waves beat in time ; 
With tinkling feet at eventide she danceth in the meadows, 
Or, like a Titan, lieth stretched athwart the ridgy Alps; 
She is rising in her veil of mist, a Venus from the waters-* 
Men gaze upon the loveliness — and, lo I it is beautiful exceedingly ; 
She, with the might of a Briareus, ia dragging down the clouds upon the 

mountain — 
Men look upon the grandeur — and, lol it is excellent in glory. 
For I judge that beauty and sublimity be but the lesser and the great. 
Sublime, as magnified to giants, and beautiful, diminished into fairies. 
It were a false fancy to solve all beauty by desire. 
It were a lowering thought to expound sublimity by dread. 
CJowardly men with trembling hearts have feared the furious sUnrm, 
Nor felt its thrilling beauty : but is it then not beautiful? 
And careless men, at summer's eve, have loved the dimpled waves ; 
Oh! that smile upon the seas— hath it no sublimity? 
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Doai thou nothing know of this— lo be awed at woman'a beauty? 
Nor, with exhilarated heart, to hail the oraahing thunder? 
Thou hast much to learn, that never found a fearfulnees in flowers; 
Thou hast misaed of joy, that never basked in beauties of the terrible.. 

Show me an enthusiast in aught ; he hath noted one thing narrowly^ 

And, lo I his keennete hath detected the one dear hiding-[daoe of besAity. 

Then he boasteth, simple soul, flattered by disoovery, 

Fancying that no science else can show so fair and precious ; 

He hath fi>und a ray of light, and cheri^th the treasure in his doset, 

Mocking at those larger minds, that bathe in floods of noon ; 

Lo, what a jewel hath he gotten I — this is the monopolist of beauty— 

And, lightly heeding all beside, he poured his yearnings thitherward: 

Be it for love, or for learning, habit, art, or nature. 

Exclusive thought is all the cause of this particular zeal. 

But the Hke intensity of fitness, kind and skilful beauty. 

So pleasant to his mind in one thing, filleth all beside : 

From the waking minute of a chrysalis to the perfect cycle of chronology, 

From the centipede's jointed armour to the mammoth's fossil ribs. 

From the kingfisher's riirill note to the cataract's thundering bass. 

From the greensward's grateful hues to the fascinating eye of woman. 

Beauty, various in all things, setteth up her home in each, 

Shedding graciously around an omnipresent smile. 

Thsxb is beauty in the rolling clonds, and placid shingle beach. 

In feathery snows, and whistling winds, and dun, electric skies; 

There is beauty in the rounded woods, dank with heavy foliage. 

In laughing fields, and dinted hills, the valley and its lake ; 

There is beauty in the gullies, beauty on the clifib, beauty in sun and shade. 

In rocks and rivers, seas and plains— ^e earth is drowned in beauty. 

BxAXTTY coileth with the water-snake, and is cradled in the shrew-nwuse's 

nest. 
She flitteth out with evening bats, and the soft mole hid her in his tunnel ; 
The limpet is encamped upon the shore, and beauty not a stranger to his 
The silvery dace and golden carp thread the rushes with her : [tent: 
She saileth into the clouds with an eagle, she fluttereth into tulips with a 

humming-bird ; [paid in his jungle. 

The pasturing kine are of her company^ and she prowleth with the leo- 
K 13 
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MoESOTXS, for the reasonable world, its words, and acts, and speoulatioD, 

For frail and fallen manhood, in his every woric and way, 

Beauty, wrecked and stricken, lingereth still among us. 

And morsels of that shatterecf sun are dropped upon the darimess. 

Yea, with savages and boors, the mean, the cruel, and besotted, 

Ever in extenuating grace hide some relics of the beautiful. 

Gleams of kindness, deeds of courage, patience, justice, generosity, 

Truth welcomed, knowledge prized, rebukes taken with contritioii, 

All, in various measure, have been blest with some of these. 

And never yet hath lived the man utterly beggared of the beautiful. 

Bbatttt is as crystal in the torchlight, sparkling cm the poet's page ; 

Virgin honey of Hymettus, distilled from the lips of the orator ; 

A savour of sweet spikenard, anointing the hands of liberality ; 

A feast of angels' food set upon the tables of religion. 

She is seen in the tear of sorrow, and heard in the exuberance of mirth 

She goeth out early with the huntsman, and watcheth at the pillow ot 

disease. 
Science in his secret laws hath found out latent beauty ; 
Sphere and square, and cone and curve, are &shioned by her rules : 
Mechanism met her in his forces, fimcy caught her in its flittings, 
Day is lightened by her eyes, and her eyelids close upon the nighL 

Bbatttt IB dependence in the babe, a toothless, tender nursling ; 
.Beauty 'is boldness in the boy, a curly, rosy truant; 
Beauty is modesty and grace in fair, retiring girlhood ; 
Beauty is op^iness and strength in pure, high-minded youth ; 
Man, the noble and intelligent, gladdeneth earth in beauty, 
And woman's beauty sunneth him, as with a smile from heaven. 

Thbrb is none enchantment against ||pauty, Magician for all time. 
Whose potent spells of sympathy have charmed the passive world ; 
Verily she reigneth a Semiramis ; there is no might against her ; 
The lords of every land are harnessed to her triumph. 
Beauty is conqueror of all, nor ever yet was found among the nations 
That iron-moulded mind, full proof against her power. 
Beauty, like a sunmier's day, subdueth by sweet influences ; 
Who can wrestle against Sleep? — ^yet is that giant very gentleness. 
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Ajax may rout a phalanx, but beauty shall enslave him single-handed ; 

Pericles ruled Athens, yet is he the servant of Aspasia; 

Light were the labour, and often-told the tale, to count the victories of 

beauty — 
Helen, and Judith, and Omphale, and Thais, many a trophied name, 
At a glance the misanthrope was softened, and repented of his vows ; 
When beauty asked, he gave, and banned her — ^with a blessing ; 
The cold ascetic loved the smile that lit his dismal cell, 
And kindly stayed her step, and wept when she departed ; 
The bigot abbess felt her heart gush with a mother's feeling. 
When looking on some lovely face beneath a cloister's shade ; [ence ; 
Usury freed her without ransom ; the buccaneer was gentle in her pres- 
Madness kissed her on the cheek, and Idiotcy brightened at her coming : 
Tea, the very cattle in the field, and hungry prowlers of the forest. 
With fawning homage greeted her, as beauty glided by. 
A welcome guest unbidden, she is dear to every hearth ; 
A glad, spontaneous growth of friends are springing round her rest : 
Learning sitteth at her feet, and Idleness laboureth to please her ; 
Folly hath flung aside his bells, and leaden Dullness gloweth ; 
Prudence is rash in her defence; Frugality filleth her with riches; 
Despair came to her for counsel ; and Bereavement was glad when she 

consoled ; 
Justice putteth Ap his sword at the tear of supplicating beauty, 
And Mercy, with indulgent haste, hath pardoned beauty's sin. 

For beauty is the substitute for all things, satisfying every absence. 

The rich, delirious cup to make all else forgotten ; 

She also is the zest unto all things, enhancing every presence. 

The rare and precious ambergris, t6 quicken each perfume. 

O beauty, thou art eloquent; yea, though slow of tongue, 

Thy breast, fair Phryne, pleaded •'ell before the dazzled judge : 

O beauty, thou art wise; yea, -though teaching falsely, 

Sages listen, sweet Corinna, to commend thy lips ;* 

* Corinna, a Thebtn lady, was once adjudged to haTe oTeroome in veiBe her 
^xw a i U 'yinan, the deep-monthed Pindar; bat she is credibly belieTed to have owed her 
^ncoeas in a great meaaore to her beauty. Phiyne— not the too-celebrated courtesan 
^ Athena, bat a Phryne of fiurer fiune — is mentioned as baring been accused, like 
Qoerates, of impiety against heathenism, and like him condemned to die ; howerer, 
'^le fiurer witness of truth was fortunate enoagfa to escape martyrdom by unveiling her 
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O beauty, thou art ruler; yea, though lowly as a slave, 

Myrrha, that imperial brow is nxmaroh of thy lord; 

O beauty, thou art winner; yet, though halting in the race, 

Hippodame, Camilla, Atalanta — in gracefulness ye fascinate your urn- 

O beauty, thou art rich ; yea, though clad in russet, [p^^^ ? 

Attalus cannot boast his gold against the wealth of beauty ; 

O beauty, thou art noble ; yea, though Esther be an exile. 

Set her up on high, ye kings, and bow before the majesty of beauty : 

F&isin) and scholar, who, in charity, hast walked with me thus far, 

We have wandered in a wilderness of sweets, tracking beauty's footsteps : 

And ever as we rambled on among the tangled thicket, 

Many a startled thought hath tempted farther roaming ; 

Passion, sympathetic influence, might of imaginary halos ; 

Many the like would lure aside, to hunt their wayward themes. 

And, look you I— from his ferny bed in yonder hazel coppice, 

A dappled hart hath flung aside the boughs, and broke away ; 

He is fleet and capricious as the zephyr, and with exulting bounds 

Hieth down a turfy lane between the sounding woods ; 

His neck is garlanded with flowers, his antlers hung with chaplets, 

And rainbow-coloured ribbons stream adown his mottled flanks : 

Should we follow ? — foolish hunters, thus to chase afoot — 

Who can track the airy speed and doubling wiles of T^ste? 

Fob the estimates of human beauty, dependent upon time and clime, 
Manifold and changeable, are multiplied the more by strange, gregarious 

fashion. 
And notable ensamples in the great turn to epidemics in the lower. 
So that a nation's taste shall vary ^ih its rulers. 
Stem Egypt, humbled to the Greek, fancied softer idols ; 
Greece, the Roman province, nigh foigat her classic sculpture ; 
Rome, crushed beneath the Goth, loved kis barbarian habits ; 

boeom to the judges, and thereby influencing their sentence. Quintilian, Orat. lib. ii. 
e. 15, has this passage to our purpose: <' Et Phrynen • • • eoiupeetu eorporU, quod 
iUa, tpeeionuimum alioqui, diducta undaveret tunica, putant periculo Uberatrnm/* 
Athensus, ziii. 590, tells ns that it was by the address and counsel of Hypeiides, her 
advocate, that ir/>oaycy«Sy airiiv tit rvt/ifa^is, km inpip^^(cf rwt x(*'«m^'«**»(» y*^« *« ^*- 
rrt^a iro(ifM(, he inflnenced the judges of the Areopagus to acquit her. *<IiMiiBii 
Myrrha" is a character finely drawn by Byron in his tragedy of SardmiugMlu9, 
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And AlariC) with his ruffian horde, is tamed by silken Rome. 
Columbia's flattened head, and China's crumpled feet — 
The civilized tapering waist — and the pendulous ears of the savage— 
The swollen throat among the mountains, and an ebon skin beneath the 

tropics — 
These shall all be reckoned beauty ; and for weighty cause : 
First, for the latter ; Providence in mercy tempereth taste by circumstance, 
So that Nature's must shall hit her creatures' liking ; 
Second, for the middle ; though the foolishness of vanity seek to mar 

proportion. 
Still, defects in those we love shall soon be counted praise ; [cradle. 
Third, for the first; a chief and a princess manned or distorted from the 
Shall coax the flattery of slaves to imitate the great in their deformity; 
Hence groweth habit; and habits make a taste. 
And so shall servile zeal deface the types of beauty 
Whiles Alexander conquered, crookedness was comely ; 
And followers learn to praise the scars upon their leader's brow« 
Youth hath sought to flatter Age by mimicking gray hairs ; 
Age plastereth her wrinkles, and is painted in the ruddiness of Youth. 
Fashion, the parasite of Rank, apeth faults and failings. 
Until the general Taste depraved hath warped its sense of beauty. 

Each man hath a measure for himself^ yet all shall coincide in much ; 
A perfect form of human grace would captivate the world ; 
Be it manhood's lustre, or the loveliness of woman, all would own its 
beauty, * [and Japanese. 

The Cafire and Circassian, Russians and Hindoos, the Briton, the Turk, 
Not all alike, nor all at once, but each in proportion to intelligence, 
His purer state in morals, and a lesser grade in guilt : 
For the high-standard of the beautiful \s fixed in Reason's forum. 
And sins, and customs, and caprice, have failed to break it down : 
And reason's standard for the creature pointeth three perfections, 
Frame, knowledge, and the feeling heart, well and kindly mingled : 
A fair dwelling, furnished wisely, with a gentle tenant in it— 
This is the glory of humanity : thou hast seen it seldom. 

Thbks is a beauty of the body; the superficial polish of a statue. 
The symmetry of form and feature, delicately carved and painted. 
How bright in early bloom the Greorgian sitteth at her lattice, 

18» 
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How softened off in graceful ounres her young and gentle shape I 
Those dark eyes, lit by curiosity, flash beneath the lashes, 
And still her velvet cheek is dimpled with a smile. 
Dost thou count her beautiful ?•— even as a mere fair figure, 
A plastic image, little more— 4he outer garb of woman: 
Yea— -and thus far it is well ; but Reason's hopes are higher- 
Can he sate his soul on a scantling third of beauty? 

YsT is this the pleasing trickery, that cheateth half the world, 

Nature's wise deceit, to make up waste in life : 

And few be they that rest uncaught, for many a twig is limed ; 

Where is the wise among a million, that took not fi>rm for beauty! 

But watch it well ; for vanity and sin^ malice, hate, suspicion. 

Lowering as clouds upon the countenance, will disenchant its charms. 

The needful complexity of beauty claimeth mind and soul, 

Though many coins of foul alloy pass current for the true : 

And albeit fairness in the creature shall often cttexist with excellence. 

Yet hath many an angel shape been tenanted by fiends. 

A man, spiritually keen, shall detect in surface beauty 

Those marring specks of evil which the sensual cannot see ; 

Therefore is he proof against a face unlovely to his likings. 

And common minds shall scorn thfi taste that shrunk from sin's distortion 

Thsb:b is a beauty of the reason : grandly independent of externals, 
It looketh from the windows of the house, shining in the man triumphant 
I have seen the broad, blank face of some misshapen dwarf 
Lit on a sudden as with glory, the brilliant light of mind : 
Who then imagined him deformed ? intelligence is blazing on his forehead, 
There is empire in his eye, and sweetness on his lip, and his brown cheek 
glittereth with beauty : [chamberers,* 

And I have known some Nireus of the camp, a varnished paragcm of 
Fine, elegant, and shapely, moulded as the master.piece of Phidias- 
Such a one, with intellects abased, have I noted crouching to the dwarf^ 
Whilst his lovers scorn the fool whose beauty hath 'departed I 

* " Some Nireu9 of the camp,*' 6lc.] Homer disposes Teiy ■ummarily of a person- 
age who has nothing to recommend him bat his beauty. Niieos is mentioned only in 
one passage of the Hied: lib. ii. 673. Tiiptit, Sf KoXXims a»np, dtc. ; and it is signifi- 
cantly added 'AXAo* aXaira^vdf ify; an epithet of double intention, powerless in troops 
and imbecile In mind. 



^ 
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Ahd there it a beauty tor the spirit; mind in its perftet 

Fragrant, expanded into soul, full of love, and blened* 

Go to some squalid couohy some famishing death-bed of the poor ; [body. 

He IB shrunken, cadaverous, diseased; — there is here no beauty of the 

Never hath he fed on knowledge, nor drank at the streams of soience ; 

He is of the oommoa herd, illiterate; — there is here no beauty of the 

reason. 
But, lo ! his filmmg eye is bright with love from heaven ; 
In every look it beameth praise, as worshipping with seraf^; 
What honeycomb is hived upon his lips, eloquent of gratitude and preyer I 
What triumph shrined serene upon that clammy brew ! 
What glory flickering transparent under those thin cheeks I 
What beauty in his face ! — Is it not the face of an angel ? 

Now, of the^ three, infinitely mingled and combined, 
Consisteth human beauty, in all the marvels of its mistiness : 
And forth frem human beauty springeth the int^asity of Love; 
Feeling, thought, desire, the three deep fountains of a£R»ctk)n. 
Son of Adam, or daughter of Eve, art thou trapped by nature. 
And is thy young eye dazzled with the pleasant form of beauty? 
This is but a lower love; still it hath its honour; 
What God hath made, and meant to charm, let not man despise. 
Nevertheless, as reascm's child, look thou wisely farther, 
For age, disease, and care, and sin, shall tarnish all the surfiuse ; 
Reach a loftier love; be lured by the comeliness of mind — 
Gentle, kind, and calm, or lustreus in the livery of knowledge. 
And more, there is a higher grade ; force the mind to its perfection- 
Win those golden trophies of consummate love ; 
Add unto riches of the reason, and a beauty moulded to thy liking. 
The precious things of nobler grace that well adorn a soul ; 
Thus, be thou owner of a treasure, great in earth and heaven, 
fieanty, wisdom, goodness— in a creature like its God. 

So then, draw we to an end ; with feeble step and faltering. 

I follow beauty through the universe, and find her home Ubiquity : 

In all that Grod hath made, in all that man hath marred, 

Lingereth beauty or its wreck, a broken mould and castings. 

And now, having wandered long timei freely and with desultory feet, 

To gather in the garden of the world a few fair sample flowers, 
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With patMOty ■cratimaiig oaro let lu eidl the ooncloeloii of tfieir 

And answer to the riddle of Zoiobabel^ Wheoee the migbt of beautjt* 



UeuHBas IB natiTe tmlo nothing, b«t poeiible abatraet eril : 

In eirery thing eieated, at its wont, luxk the dregs ef lo?elin< 

We be Men into vtter depths, yel onee we stood sublime, 

For man was made in perfect praise, his Maker's oomely image : 

And so his new4K>m ill is spioed with older good, 

He earrieth with him— yea, to crime— the witheted Ibnbs of beauty. 

PassioDf May be orooked generosities; the robber stealeth for his ohildrai; 

Murder was avenger of the innocent, or wiped out shame with blood. 

Many rirtues, weighted by excess, sink among the vices ; 

Many vices, amicably buoyed, float among the viitues. 

For albeit sin is hate, a Ibul and bitter turpitude, 

As hurling back against tlie Griver all his gifts with insult, 

Still, when concrete in the sinner, it will seem to partake of his attractions. 

And in seductive masquerade shall cloak its leprous skin ; 

His broken lights of beauty shall illume its utter black. 

And those refracted rays glitter on the hunch of its deformity. 

VssiLT the fancy may be false, yet hath it met me in my musings, 
(As expounding the jdeasantness of pleasure, but no ways extenuating 

license,) 
That even those yearnings after beauty, in wayward, wanton youth. 
When, guileless of ulterior end, it craveth but to look upon the lovely, 
Seem like struggles of the soul, dimly remembering pr^existence, 
And feeling in its blindness for a long-lost god, to satisfy its longing ; 
As if the sucking babe, tenderly mindful of its mother. 
Should pull a dragon's dugs, and drain the teats of poison. 
Our primal source was beauty, and we pant for it ever and again ; 
But sin hath slopped the way with thorns; we turn aside, wander, and 

[are lost. 
6oD» the undiluted good, is root and stock of beauty. 
And every child of reason drew his essence firom that st«n. 

* E§drM iv. 13, ei ttq.] Zorobebel holds argument before Darius, that ** Woman 
is more powerful than wine or the king, hut that Truth beareth off the victory from 
'Woman." He sets up heauty ahove all earthly things, v. 39 : *< O ye men, how can it 
be bet women should be strong, seeing they do thust^ and it is small disparagemeBt 
that Truth should OTcrcome her; for " Great is Tnith, and mighty above all tUigi.'' 
▼.41. 
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Therehn it is of intuitioii, an innate hankering for home, 
A sweet returning to the well, from which our spirit flowed, 
That we, unconscious of a cause, should bask these darkened souls 
In some poor relics of the light that blazed in primal beauty, [creation 
And, even Uke as exiles of idolatry, should quaff finom the cisterns of 
Stagnant draughts, fer those fresh springs that rise in the Creator. 

Oif LT, being burdened with the body, spiritual appetite is warped, 
And sensual man, with tasle oorrupted, drinketh of pollutions: 
Impulse is left, but indiscriminate ; his hunger feasleth upon carrion: 
His natural love of beauty dot^ over beauty in decay. 
He still thirsteth for the beautiftil ; but his ddicale ideal hath grown gmsB, 
And the very sense of thirst hath been fevered from aftction into passion. 
He remembereth the blessednen of light, but it is with an M man's 
A blind old man from inftmcy, that once hath seen the sun, [memory, 
Whom loDg experience of night hath darkenM in his cradle recoUeotioos, 
Until his brightest thought of noon is but a shade of black. 

This, then, is thy charm, O beauty, all pervadmgf 

And this thy wondrous strength, O beauty, conqueror of all ! 

The outline of our shadowy best, the pure and comely creature, 

That winneth on the conscience with a saddening admiration ; 

And some untutored thirst for God, the root of every pleasure, [soul* 

Native to creatures, yea, in ruin, and dating firom the birth-day of the 

Por God sealeth up the sum, confirmed exemplar of proportions, 

in love, full of wisdom, and perfect in the plenitude of Beauty.* 



» £zeki€lxxflSi,\2.] '< Thimieai«rtiq> the iiBa," («tberwiie to be rendered, "Thoa 
the eUDcUrd of meaeoiee/') **fiiU of wiedom, and perfect in beanty." It ie qnilo 
; and according to acriptural naage, (compare Hoeea zi. 1, with Matthew ii. 15,) to 
each a paaeage as thia out of its context, as primarily referable to a king of Tynii, 

it in a higher sense applicable to the King of heaven. 
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• F Fill. 

Blow the tnunpeC, spread the wing, fling thy aoioU upon the aky. 
Rouse the slumbering world, O Fame, and fill the sphere with echo : 
— ^Beneath thy blast they wake, and murmurs oome hoarsely on the wind, 
And flashing e3res and bristling hands proclaim they hear thy message; 
Rolling and surging as a sea, that upturned flood of faces 
Hasteneth with its millioQ tongues to spread the wondrous tale ; 
The hum of added ymces groweth to the roaring of a cataract, 
And rapidly from wave to wave is tossed that exaggerated story. 
Until those stunning clamours, gradually diluted in the distance. 
Sink ashamed, and shrink afiraid of noise, and die away. 
Then brooding Silence, forth from his hollow caverns. 
Cloaked and cowled, and gliding along, a cold and stealthy shadow. 
Once more is mingled with the multitude, whispering as he walketh, 
And hushing all their eager ears to hear some newer Fame. 

So all is still again; but nothing of the past hath been forgotten ; 

A stirring recollection of the trumpet ringeth in the hearts of men : 

And each one, either enyious or admiring, hath wished the chance were 

To fill as thus the startled world with fame, or fear, or wonder. [his, 

This lit thy torch of sacrilege, Ephesian Eratostratus ;* 

This dug thy living grave, Pythagoras, the traveller from Hades; 

For this dived Empedocles into iBtna's fiery whiripool ; 

For this conquerors, regicides, and rebels, have dared their peribus crimes. 

In all men, from the monarch to the menial, lurketh lust of fame ; 

The savage and the sage alike regard their labours proudly : 

Yea, in death, the glazing eye is illumined by the hope of reputation, 

And the stricken warrior is glad, that his wounds are salved with glory. 

* EratoBtntus fired the temple of Diana at Bphens, solely to make himaelf a name ; 
the incendiary certainly succeeded, for he has come down to our times famous (if in no 
other way) at least for his criminal and foolish love of notoriety. Pythagoras induced 
the vulgar to believe in his sopematoral qualifications, by immuring himself in a cav- 
ernous pit for months, whence returning with a ghastly aspect, he gave out that he had 
been a Tisiter in Hades. As for Empedocles, few cannot have heard that he leaped 
into ^tna to make the world imagine that he had vanished from iu surface as a god: 
mduckily, however, the volcano disgorged one of the philosopher's sandals, and proved 
at onoe the manner of his death and the quality of his mind ; ex pede HercuUm. 
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Foe fiune is a sweet self-homage, an offering grateful to the idol, 
A spiritual nectar for the spiritual thirst, a mental food for mind, 
A pregnant evidence to all of an after immaterial existence, 
A proof that soul is scathless, when its dwelling is dissolved. 
And the manifold pleasures of fame are sought hy the guilty and the good ; 
Pleasures, various in kind, and spiced to every palate ; 
The thoughtful, loveth fame as an earnest of better immortality ; 
The industrious and deserving, as a symbol of just appreciation; 
The selfish, as a promise of advancement, at least to a man's own kin, 
And common minds, as a flattering fact that men have been told of their 
existence. 

Theeb is a blameless love of fame, springing from desire of justice, 
When a man hath featly won and fairly claimed his honours ; [merit, 
\nd then fame cometh as encouragement to the inward consciousness of 
Gladdening by the kindliness and thanks wherewithal his labours are 
But there is a sordid imitation, a feverish thirst for notoriety, [rewarded. 
Waiting upon vanity and sloth, and utterly regardless of deserving ; 
And then fame cometh as a curse ; the fire-damp is gathered in the mine ; 
The soul is swelled with poisonous air, and a spark of temptation shall 
explode iL 

Idle causes, noised awhile, shall yield most active consequents, 

And therefore it were ill upon occasion to scorn the voice of rumour. 

Ye have seen the chemist in his art mingle invisible gases; 

And, lo ! the product is a substance, a heavy, dark precipitate ; 

Even so fiune, hurtling on the quiet with many meeting tongues. 

Can out of nothing bring forth fruits, and blossom on a nourishment of air. 

For many have earned honour, and thereby rank and riches. 

From false and fleeting tales— some casual, mere mistake ; 

And many have been wrecked upon disgrace, and have struggled with 

poverty and scorn, 
Prom envious hints and ill reports — the slanders cast on innocence. 
Whom may not scandal hit? those shafts are shot at a venture; 
Who standeth not in danger of suspicion ? that net hath caught the noblest 
Cesar's wife was spotless, but a martyr to false fame ;* 



tt 



C^tar't wife'*] Pompeia, third wife of Julius Csmr, and diroTced from him, 
aoeording to Plutarch, solely because "he would have the chastity of Cesar's wife free 
eren from suspicion." 
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And Rumor, in temporary thingi, is gigantio as a ruin or a Mmedy : 
Many poor and many rich haye tefllified its popular omnipoteiioe» 
And many a panio-atricken army have perished with the hoiC of the 
Assyrians. 

NiTBaTHBLBSSy if opportunity be nought, let a man bide his time; 
So the matter be not merehandise nor oonquest, fear thou less fi>r characttf. 
If a liar accuseth thee of evili be not swift to answer; [afterward: 

Yea, rather give him license for a while ; it shall help thine honour 
Never yet was calumny engendered, but good men qieedily disoeraed it, 
And innocence hath burst ftom its injustice, as the green world rolling 

out of Chaos. 
What though still the wicked soofl( this also tumeth to his praise ; 
Did ye never hear that censure of the bad is buttress to a good man's gk>ry 7 
What if the ignorant still hold out, obstinate in unkind judgment — 
Ignorance and calumny are paired ; we affirm by too negations; 
Let them stand round about, pushing at the column in a circle, 
For all their toil and wasted strength, the fooli^ do but prop it. 
And note thou this; in the secret of their heaits, they feel the taunt is 

false, [unanswering; 

And cannot help but reverence the courage that walketh amid calumnies 
He standeth as a gallant chief^ unheeding shot or shell ; [harm him. 
He trusted in God his Judge ; neither arrows nor the pestilence shall 

A HIGH heart is a sacrifice to Heaven; should it stoop among the oreepen 
To tell them what God approved ia worthy of their praise! 
Never shall it heed the thought; but, flaming on in triumph to the skies, 
And quite forgetting fame, shall find it added as a trophy. [altitude 
A great mind is an altar on a hill ; should the priest descend finom his 
To canvass ofierings and worship from dwellers on the plain t 
Rather with majestic perseverance will he minister in solitary grandeur. 
Confident the time will come when pilgrims shall be flocking to the shrine. 
For fame is the birthright of genius; and he recketh not how long it be 
delayed ; [ure is etamaL 

The heir need not hasten to his heritage, when he knoweth that his ten- 
The careless poet of Avon, was he troubled for his feme? [equals 1 

Or the deep-mouthed chronicler of Paradise, heeded he the sufi&age of his 
MsBonides took no thought, committing all his honours to the future, 
And Flaccus, standing on his watch-tower, spied the praise of agea* 
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Skokino flax will breed a flame, and the flame may illuminate a world ; 

Where is he who scorned that smoke as foul and murky vapour? 

The Tillage stream swelled to a river, and the river was a kingdom's 

Where is he who boasted he could step across that stream! [wealth; 

Such are the beginnings of the famous ; little in the judgment of their peeing 

The juster verdict of posterity shall fix them in the orbits of the Great 

Therefore dull Zoilus, clamouring ascendant of the hour, 

Will soon be fain to hide his hate, and bury up his bitterness for shame ; 

Therefore mocking Momus, offended at the steps of Beauty,* 

Shall win the prize of his presumption, and be hooted from his throne 

among the stars. 
For as the shadow of a mountain lengtheneth before the setting sun. 
Until that screening Alp have darkened all the canton — 
So, Fame groweth to its great ones ; their images loom larger in departing ; 
But the shadow of mind is light and earth is filled with its glory. 

And thou, student of the truth, commended to the praise of God, 
Wouldst thou find applause with men ? — seek it not, nor shun it ; 
Ancient fame is roofed in cedar, and her walls are marble ; 
Modem fame lodgeth in a hut, a slight and temporary dwelling : 
Lay not up the treasures of thy soul within so damp a chamber. 
For the moth of detraction shall fret thy robe, and drop its eggs upon 

thy motive ; 
Or the rust of -disheartening reserve shall spoil the lustre of thy gold, 
Until its burnished beauty shall be dim as tarnished brass ; 
Or thieves, breaking through to steal, shall claim thy jewelled thoughts, 
And turn to charge the thefl on thee, a pilferer from them ! 

There is a magnanimity in recklessness of fame, so fame be well deserving. 
That riisheth on in fearless might, the conscious sense of merit ; 
And there is a littleness in jealousy of fame, looking as aware of weakness, 
That creepeth cautiously along, afraid that its title will be challenged. 
The wild boar, full of beech-mast, flingeth him down among the brambles ; 
Secure in bristly strength, without a watch he sleepeth : 

* Momus, a typificaikm of the force of ridicule, was once eoanted among the hie- 
nudia of heathen mythologj ; but, as he made game of every one, he never found a 
fiiend ; and when, at length, in a gush of hypercriticism, he presumed to censure the 
peerless Mother of Beauty for awkwardness in walking, the enraged celestiab fl«ng 
him fit>m their sphere, and sent the fallen spirit down to men. 

14 
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But the hare, afraid to feed, croucheth in its own soft form ; 

Wakefully, with timid eyes and quiyering ears, he listeneth. 

Even so, a giant's might is bound up in the soul of Grenius, 

His neck is strong with confidence, and he goeth tusked with power; 

Sturdily he roameth in the forest, or sunneth him in fen and field. 

And scareth from his marshy lair a host of fearful foes. 

But there is a mimic Talent, whose safety lieth in its quickness, 

A timorous thing of doubling guile, that scarce can fiice a friend ; 

This one is captious of reproof^ provident to snatch occasion. 

Greedy of applause, and vexed to lose one tittle of the glory. 

He is a poor warder of his fame, who is ever on the watch to keep it 

spotless; 
Such care argueth debility, a garrison relying on its sentinel. 
Passive strength shall scorn excuses, patiently waiting a reaction ; 
He wotteth well that truth is great, and must prevail at last ; 
But fretful weakness hasteth to explain, anxiously dreading prejudice, 
And ignorant that perishable falsehood dieth as a branch cut off. 

Purity of motive and nobility of mind shall rarely condescend 

To prove its rights and prate of wrongs, or evidence its worth to others. 

And it shall be small care to the high and happy conscience 

What jealous friends, or envious foes, or common fools may judge. 

Should the lion turn and rend every snarling jackal, 

Or an eagle be stopped in his career to punish the petulance of sparrows f 

Should the palm-tree bend his crown to chide the brier at his feet. 

Nor kindly help its climbing, if it hope, and be ambitious? 

Should the nightingale account it worth her pains to vindicate her musio 

Before some sorry finches, that affect to judge of song ? 

No : many an injustice, many a sneer, and slur. 

Is passed aside with noble scorn by lovers of true fame: 

For well they wot that glory shall be tinctured, good or evil, [skin s 

By the character of those who give it, as wine is flavoured by the wine^ 

So that worthy Fame floweth only from a worthy fountain, 

But from an ill-conditioned troop the best report is worthless. 

And if the sensibility of genius count his injuries in secret. 

Wisely will he hide the pains a hardened herd would mock : 

For the great mind well may be sad to note such littleness in brethren. 

The while he is comforted and happy in the firmest assurance of deserU 
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Cbasb awhile, gentle scholar ;-r-eeek other thoughts and themes; 
Or dazzling Fame with wildfire light will lure us on forever. 
For look, all subjects of the mind may range beneath its banner, 
And time would fail, and patience droop, to count that numerous host,- 
The mine is deep, and branching wide— -and who can work it out? 
Years of thought would leave untold the boundless topic. Fame. 
Every matter in the universe is linked in such wise unto others, 
That a deep, full treatise upon one thing might reach to the history of all 

things; 
And before some single thesis had been followed out in all its branches^ 
The wandering thinker would be lost in the pathless forest of existence. 
What were the matter or the spirit, that hath no part in Fame? 
Where were the fact irrelevant, or the fancy out of place ? 
For the handling of that mighty thelhe should stretch from past to future. 
Catching up the present on its way as a traveller burdened with time. 
All manner of men, their deeds, hopes, fortunes, and ambitions. 
All manner of events and things, climate, circumstance and custom, 
Wealth and war, fear and hope, contentment, jealousy, devotion. 
Skill and learning, truth, falsehood, knowledge of things gone and things 

to come. 
Pride and praise, honour and dishcHiour, warnings, ensamples, emulations. 
The excellent in virtues, and the reprobate in vice, with the cloud of 

indifferent spectators- 
Wave on wave, with flooding force, throng the shoals of thought. 
Pilling that immeasurable theme, the height and depth of Fame. 
With soul unsatisfied and mind dismayed, my feet have touched the 

threshold. 
Pain to pour these flowers and fruits an ofiering on that altar : 
Lo, how vast the temple I — there are clouds within the dome ! 
Yet might the huge expanse be filled with volumes writ on Fame. 



OF FIATTEIT. 

Httsic is commended of the deaf; but is that praise despised? 
1 trow not ; with flattered soul, the musician heard him gladly. 
Beauty is commended of the blind ; but is that compliment misliking? 
1 trow not ; though false and insincere, woman listened greedily 
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Vacant Folly tallMth high of Leaming'a deepeit 
b she hated lor her hoUowneas? — ^Learning held her wiaer for the Donce. 
The worldly and the aenaualt to gain some end, did homage to religion ; 
And the good man gave thanka as for a ooovert, where othera saw the 
hypocrite. 



TxT none of these were cheated at the heart, nor steadily helieved those 

flatteries: 
They feared the core was rotten, while they hoped the skin was sound; 
Bat the fruits have so sweet fngrance, and are verily so pleasant to the eye, 
It were an ungradous disenchantment to find them apples of Sodonu 
So they laboured to think all honest, winking hard with both their eyes; 
And hushed up every whisper that could prove that praise absurd ; 
They willingly regard not the infirmities that make such worship vain. 
And palliate to their own fond hearts the faults they will not see. 
For the idol rejoioeth in his incense, and loveth not to shame his suppliants ; 
Should he seek to find them false, his honours die with theirs; 
An ofTering is welcome for its own sake, set aside the giver, [bird. 

And praise is precious to a man, tho' uttered by the parrot or the mocking* 

The world is full of fods, and sycophancy liveth on the fooliidi : 
So he groweth great and rich — that fawning, supple parasite. 
Sometimes he boweth like a reed, cringing to the pompousneas of pride; 
Sometimes he strutteth as a gallant, pampering the fickleness of vanity ; 
I have known him listen with the humble, enacting silent marveller. 
To hear some purse-proud dunce expound hb poverty of mind ; 
I have heard him wrangle with the obstinate, vowing that he will not be 

convinced, 
When some weak youth hath wisely feared the chance of ill success: 
Now, he will barely be a winner — to magnify thy triumphs afterward; 
Now, he will hardly be a loser — but cannot cease to wonder at thy skill : 
He laudeth his own worth, that the leader may have glory in his follower ; 
He meekly confesseth his unworthiness, that the leader may have glory 
Many wiles hath he, and many modes of catching, [in himselL 

But every trap is selfishness, and every bait is praise. 

Come, I would forewarn thee and forearm thee; for keen are the weap- 
ons of his warfare; 
And, while my soul hath scorned him, I have watched his skill from &r. 
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HiB thoughts are full of guile, deodtfully oomhmiiig contrarietiee^ 
And when he doeth battle in a man, he is leagued with traitorous Self4ov6 : 
Strange things have I noted, and opposite to oommon fancy; 
We leave the open surface, and would plumb the secret depths. 
For he will magnify a lover even to disparaging his mistress ; 
So much wisdom, goodness, grace— «nd all to be enslaved? 
Till the Narcissus, self-enamoured, whelmed in floods of flattery. 
Is cheated from the constancy and fervency of love by friendship's 

subtle praise. 
Moreover, he will glorify a parent, even to the censure of his child— 
0, degenerate Bclaa of a stock so excellent and noble I 
Scant will be in well-earned praise of a son before his father; 
And rarely commendeth to a mother her daughter's budding beauty : 
Tet shall he extol the daughter to her father, and be warm about the 

son before his mother ; 
Knowing that self-love entereth not, to resist applause with jealousies. 
Wisely is he sparing of hyperbole where vehemence of praise would hum- 
For many a father iiketh ill to be counted second to his son ; [ble, 

And shrewdly the flatterer hath reckoned on a self still lurking in the 
When his tongue was slow to speak of graces in the daughter : [mother, 
But, if he descend a generation, to the grandsire his talk is of the grandson, 
Because in such high praise he hideth the honours of the son ; 
And the daughter of a daughter may well exceed, in beauty, love, and 

learning. 
For unconsciously old age perceived— she cannot be my rival. 
These are of the deep things of flattery ; and many a shallow sycophant 
Hath marvelled ill that praise of children seldom won their parents. 
This therefore note unto detection ; flattery can sne^ as well as smile ; 
And a master in the crafl wotteth well that his oblique thrust is surest. 

• 
Flattebt sticketh like a burr, holding to the soil with anchors, 
A vital, natural, subtle seed, every where hardy and indigenous, 
Go to the store-house of thy memory, and take what is readiest to thy 

hand — 
The noble deed, the clever phrase, for which thy pride was flattered ; * 
O, it hath been dwelt upon in solitude, and comforted thy heart in crowds ; 
It hath made thee walk as in a dream, and lifted the head above thy fellows ; 
It hath compensated months of gloom, that minute of sweet sunshine, 
Drying up the poob of apathy, and kindling the Are of amlHtion ; 
L 14* 
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Yea, the flaTOor of that spice, mingled in the cup of life, 
Shall linger even to the dregs, and still be tasted with a welcome ; 
The dame shall tell her grandchild of her coy and courted youth. 
And the graybeard prateth of a stranger that praised his task at school. 

Oft-timbs to the sluggard and the dull, flattery hath done good service. 
Quickening the mind to emulation, and encouraging the heart that failed. 
Even so, a stimulating poison, wisely tendered by the leech. 
Shall speed the pulse, and rally life, and cheat astonished death. 
For, as a timid swimmer ventureth afloat with bladders. 
Until self-confidence and growth of skill have made him spurn their aid, 
Thus commendaUon may be prudent, where a child hath ill deserved it ; 
But praise unmerited is flattery, and the cure will bring its cares : 
For thy son may find thee out, and thou shalt rue the remedy : 
Yea, rather where thou canst not praise, be honest in rebuke. 

I HAVE seen the objects of a flatterer mirrored clearly on the surface. 

Where self-love scattereth praise to gather praise again. 

This is a commodity of merchandise, words put out at interest ; 

A scheme for canvassing opinions, and tinging them all with partiality. 

He is but a harmless fool ; humour him with pitiful good-nature : 

If a poetaster quote thy song, be thou tender to his poem : 

Did the painter praise thy sketch? be kind, commend his picture, 

He looketh for a like return ; then thank him with thy praise, [courtier, 

In these small things with these small minds count thou the sycophant a 

And pay back, as blindly as ye may, the too transparent honour. 

Also, where the flattery is delicate, coming unobtrusive and in season, 

Though thou be suspicious of its truth, be generous at least to its gentility. 

The skilful thi^f of Lacedcemon had praise before his judges. 

And many caitiffs win applause for genius in their calling. 

Moreover, his meaning may be kind — and thou art a debtor to his tongue ; 

Hasten well to pay the debt, with charity and shrewdness : 

He must not think thee caught, nor feel himself discovered. 

Nor find thine answering compliment as hollow as his own. [friendly; 

Though he be a smiling enemy, let him heed thee as the fearless and the 

A searching look, a poignant word, may prove thou art aware: 

Still, with compassion to the frail, though keen to see his soul, [own. 

Let him not fear for thy discretion : see thou keep his secret and thine 
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HowBVBR, where the flattery is gross, a fidsehood clear and fulsome, 

Crush the veiioinous toad, and spare not for a jewel in his head. 

Tell the presumptuous in flattery, that or ever he bespatter thee with praise, 

It might be well to stop and ask how little it were worth : 

Thou hast not solicited his sufirage— let him not force thee to refuse it ; 

Look to it, man, thy fence is foiled — and thus we spoil the plot 

Self-knowledge goeth armed, girt with many weapons, 

But carrieth whips for flattery, to lash it like a slave : 

But the dunce in that great science goeth as a greedy tunny, 

To gorge both bait and hook, unheeding all but appetite; 

He smelleth praise, and swalloweth — yea, though it be palpable and plain ; 

Say unto him, Folly, thou art Wisdom — ^he will bless thee for thy lie. 

Flattbese, thou shalt rue thy trade, though it hath many present gains ; 
Those varnished wares may sell apace, yet shall they spoil thy credit. 
Thine is the intoxicating cup, which whoso drinketh, it shall nauseate ; 
Thine is trickery and cheating ; but deception never pleased for long. 
And though, while fresh, thy fragrance seemed even as the dews of charity, 
Tet afterward it fouled thy censer, as with savour of stale smoke, [pity. 
For the great mind detected thee at once, answering thine emptiness with 
He saw thy self-interested zeal, and was not cozened by vain-glory : 
And the little mind is bloated with the praise, scorning him who gave it : 
A fool shall turn to be thy tyrant, if thou hast dubbed him great; 
And the medium mind of conmx>n men, loving first thy nliusic. 
After, when the harmonies are done, shall feel small comfort in their 

echoes; 
For either he shall know thee false, conscious of contrary deservings. 
And, hating thee for falsehood, soon will scorn himself for truth ; 
Or, if in aught to toilsome merit honest praise be due, [witching. 

Though for a season, belike, his weakness hath been raptured at thy 
Shall he not speedily perceive, to the vexing of his disappointed spirit. 
That thine exaggerative tongue hath robbed him of fair fame? 
Thou hast paid in forger's coins, and he had earned true money : 
For the substance of just praise thou hast put him ofl* with shadows of the 
Thou art all things to all men, for ends false and selfish, [sycophant 
Therefore shalt be nothing unto any one, when those thine ends are seen. 

TuBN aside, young scholar, turn from the song of Flattery I 
She hath the siren's musical voice to ravish and betray. 
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Her tongue droppeth honey, but it \b the honey of Anticyra ; 
Her faoe is a mask of fascination, but there hideth deformity behind ; 
Her coming is the presence of a queen, heralded by courtesy and beauty, 
But, going away, her train is held by the hideous dwarf DiagusL 

Know thyself^ thy evil as thy good, and Flattery shall not harm thee : 
Tea, her speech shall be a warning, an humbling, and a guide, [thee. 
For wherein thou lackest most, there chiefly will the sycophant commend 
And then most warmly will congratulate, when a man hath least deserved. 
Behold, she is doubly a traitor ; and will underrate her victim's best. 
That, to the oomlbrting of conscience, she may plead his worse ^r better. 

Thbrbforx is she dangerous— as every lie is dangerous : 
Believe her tales, and perish ; if thou act upon such counsel. 
Her aims are thine, not thee ; thy wealth, and not thy welfare ; 
Thy suffrage, not thy safety ; thine aid, and not thine honour. 
Moreover, with those aims insured, ceaseth all her glozing ; 
She hath used thee as a handle— but her hand was wise to turn it. 
Thus will she glorify her skill, that it deftly caught thy kindness ; 
Thus will she scorn thy kindness, so pliable and easy to her skill. 
And then the flatterer will turn to be thy foe, the bitterest and hottest. 
Because he oweth thee much hate to pay off many humblings. 
Thinkest thou, now that he is high, he loveth the remembrance of his 

lowliness, 
The servile manner, the dependent smile, the conscience self-abased? 
No : this hour is his own, and the flatterer will be found a busy mocker; 
He that hath salved thee with his tongue shall now gnash upon thee with 

his teeth, 
Tea, he will be leader in the laugh— silly one, to listen to thy loss, 
We scarce had hoped to lime and take another of the feols of flattery. 

At the last, have charity, young scholar-— yea, to the sycophant convicted ; 
Be not a Brutus to thyself, nor stem in thine own cause. 
Pardon exaggerated praise ; for there is a natural impulse 
Spurring on the nobler mind, to colour facts by feelings : 
Take an indulgent view of each man's interest in self^ 
Be large and liberal in excuses ; is not that infirmity thine own ? 
Search thy soul, and be humble ; and mercy abideth with humility ; 
So that, yea, the insincere may find thee pitiful, and love thee. 
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Mildly put ande, without rudeness of repulse, the pampering hand of 

Flattery, [thou rehuke thenv 

For courtesy and kindness have gone heneath its guise, and ill shoukhat 

Thov art incapable of theft ; but flowers in the garden of a friend 
Are thine to pluck with confidence, and it were unfriendliness to hesitate : 
Thou abhorrest flattery ; but a generous excess in praise 
.Is thine to yield with honest heart, and Mae were the charity to doubt it : 
The diflference lieth in thine aim ; kindliness and good are of charity, 
But selfish, harmful, vile and bad, is flattery's evil end. 



OF HESIIGT. 

GiHBROUS and righteous is thy grief^ slighted child of sensibility ; 
For kindliness enkindleth love, but the waters of indiflerence quench it; 
Thy soul is athirst £br sympathy, and hungereth to find afiection, 
The tender scions of thy heart yearn for the sunshine of good feeling, 
And it is an evil thing and bitter, when the cheerful &oe of Charity, 
Going forth gayly in the morning to woo the world with smiles, 
b met by those wayfaring mesk with coldness, suspicion, and repulse, 
And tumeth into hard, dead stone at the Gorgon visage of Neglect. 

brother, warm and young, covetous of others' favour, 

1 see thee checked and chilled, sorrowing for censure or forgetfulness; 
Let coarse and common minds despise--that wounding of thy vanity, 
Alas ! I note a sorer cause, the blighting of thy love ; 

L^ the callous, sensual deride thee— <ii8appointed of thy praise, 
Alas I thou hast a juster grie( defrauded of their kindness : 
It is a theme for tears to feel the soft heart hardening. 
The ftogasi breath of apathy sealing up the fountain of afiection; 
It is a pang keen only to the best, to be injured well-deserving. 
And slumbering Neglect is injury— could ye not watch one hour? 
When God himself complained, it was that none regarded, [came in. 
And indifiference bowed to the rebuke, Thou gavest Me no kiss when I 

JioKEOVEE, praise is good ; honour is a treasure to be hoarded ; 

Jl good man's praise foreshadoweth God's, and in His smile is heaven : 
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But men walk on in hardihood, steeling their sinfulness to censure, 
And where rebuke is ridiculed, the love of praise were an infirmity ; 
The judge thou heedest not in fear, cannot have deep homage of thy hopei, 
And who then is the wise of this world, that will own he trembleth at his 
Calm, careless, and insensible, he mocketh blame or calumny, [fellows! 
Neither should his dignity be humbled to some pittance of their praise: 
The rather, let false pride affect to trample on the treasure 
Which evermore in secret strength unconquered nature prizeth : 
Rather, shall he stifle now the rising bliss of triumph, 
Lest afier, in the world's neglect, he must acknowledge bittemea. 

For, lo ! that world is wide, a huge and crowded continent, 

Its brazen sun is Mammon, and its iron soil is care, 

A world full of men, where each man clingeth to his idol ; 

A world full of men, where each man cherisheth his sorrow ; 

A world full of men, multitude shoaling upon multitude ; 

A surging sea, where every wave is burdened with an aigosy of self; 

A boundless beach, where every stone is a separate microso(^io world ; 

A forest of innumerable trees, where every root is independent. 

What, then, is the marvel or the shame, if units be lost among the miilioa 1 
Canst thou reasonably murmur, if a leaf drop off unnoticed? 
Wondrous in architecture, intricate and beautiful, delicately tinged and 
scented, [its decay: 

Exquisite of feeling, and mysterious in life, none cared for its growth or 
Nonet yea — no one of its fellows— nor cedar, palm, nor bramble— 
None? its twin-bom brother scarcely missed it from the spray: 
None ?— -if none indeed, then man's neglect were bittamass; 
And life a land without a sun, a globe without a God I 
Tea, flowers in the desert, there be that love your beauty, 
Yea, jewels in the sea, there be that prize your brightness; 
Children of unmerited oblivion, there be that watch and woo you. 
And many tend your sweets, with gentle, ministering care : 
Thronging spirits of the happy, and the ever-present Good One 
Yearning seek those precious things man hath not heart to love, 
G^ms of the humblest or the highest, pure and patient in their kind. 
The souls unhardened by ill-usage, and uncomipt by luxury. 

And ye, poor desolates unsunned, toilers in the dark, damp mine, 
Wearied daughters of oppression, crushed beneath the car of Avarice, 
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There be Ikat ooimt jowr tears — ^He hath numbered the haiiB of thy 

Tliere be that can forgive your ill with kind, considerate pity : [heait— 

Count ye this for oomfort. Justice hath her balancesi 

And yet another world can compensate for all : 

The daily martyrdom of patience shall not be wanting of reward ; 

Duty is a prickly shrubi but its flower will be happiness and glory. 

Yb, too, the friendless, yet dependent, that find nor home nor lover. 
Sad, imprisoned hearts, captive to the net of circumstance— 
And ye, too harshly judged, noUe, una{^mciated intellects. 
Who, capable of highest, lowlier fix your just ambition in content, 
And chiefest, ye, fiimished in&nts of the poor, toiling for your parents' 

bread, 
Tired, and sore, and uncomforted the while, for waiit of love and learning, 
Who struggle with the pitiless machine in dull, continuous conflict, 
Tasked by iron men, who care for nothing but your labour — 
Be ye long-suffering and courageous! abide the will of Heaven; 
God is on your side ; all things are tenderly remembered : [neglect. 
His servants here shall help you; and where those fiul you through 
His kingdom still hath time and space for ample, discriminative justice : 
Tea, though utterly on this bad earth ye lose both right and mercy. 
The tears that we foigat to note, our God shall wipe away. 



Nbybrthbless, kind spirit, susceptible and guileh 

Meek, uncherished dove, in a carrion flock of fowls, 

Sensitive mimosa, shrinking from the winds that help to root the fir, 

Fragile nautilus, shipwrecked in the gale whereat the conch is glad, 

Thy sharp, peculiar grief is uncomforted by hope of compensation. 

For it is a delicate and s|^ritual wound, which the probe of pity bruiseth ; 

Tet hear how many thoughts extenuate its pain; 

Even while a kindred heart can sorrow for its presence. 

For the sting of neglect is in this— 4hat such as we are, all forget us, 

That men and women, kith and kin, so lightly heed of other : 

Sympathy is lacking from the guilty such as we, even where angels 

And souls of fine aocord must prize a fellow-sinner's love ; [minister. 

For the worst love those who love them, and the best claim heart for heart. 

And it is a holy thirst to long for love's requital : 

Hard it will be, hard and sad, to love and be unloved, 

And many a thorn is thrust into the side of him that is forgotten. 
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The oppreasiye silence of reeenref the fttMit of fidHng fHendship, 
Afiection blighted by lepuUs, or chilled by shallow courtesy, [fice, 
The unaided struggle^ the uneonndered grief, the mesteemed self-sacri- 
The gift, dear evidence of kindness, long due, but never offered, 
The glance estranged, the letter flung aside, the greeting ill received, 
The services of unobtrusive care un^ianked, perchance unheeded— 
These things, which hard men mock at, rend the feelings of the tender; 
For the delicate tissue of a spiritual mind is torn by those sharp barbs; 
The coldness of atrusted friend, a plenitude ending in vacuity, 
Is as if the stable worki had bunt a holbw bubble^ 

But, consider, child of sensibihty ; the lot of men » labour, 

Labour for the mouth, or labour in the spirit, labour stem and individual. 

Worldly cares and worldly hopes exact the thoughts of all. 

And there is a necessary selfisluissB rooted in each mortal breasL 

The plans of prudence, or the whisperings of pride, or alUabsorbing 

reveries of love. 
Ambition, griei^ or fear, or joy, set each man fer himself: 
Therefore the centre of a cyde, whereunto all the univene ooDvergeCh, 
Is seen in fellen sc^tude, the naked, selfish heart: 
Stripped of conventional deceptions, untrammelled from the harness of 
We all may read one little word engraved on all we do; [society, 

Other men, what are they unto usT the age, the mass, the million — 
We segregate, distinct from generalities, that iscdated particle, a self: 
It is the very law of our life, a law fer soul and body, 
An earthly law for earthly men, toiling in responsiUe pvobatioo ; 
For each is the all unto himself^ disguise it as we may, 
Each infinite, each most precious ; yet even as a notliing to iiis neighbour. 
O I consider, we be crowding up an avenue, trapped in the decoy of tiflDS, 
Behind us, the irrevocable past — before us, the illimitable future ; 
What wonder is there, if the traveller, wayworn, hopeful, fearful. 
Burdened himself so lightly heed the burden of his brother t 
How shouldst thou marvel and be sad that the pilgrims trouble not to 

learn thee. 
When each hath to master fer himself the lessons of life and immortallly t 

MoRBOVBR what art thou— so vainly impatient of nsglectt 
Where then is thy worthiness, that so thou daimest honour? 
Let the true judgment of humility reckon up thine ill deserts, 
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How litde h then to be loved, how much to stir up soomt 

The double heart, the bitter tongue, the rash and erring i^irit. 

Be these, ye purest among men, your passports into favour? 

It is mercy in the Merciful, and justice in the Just, to be jealous of his 

creature's love, 
But how should evil or duplicity arrogate affection to itself? 
Where love is happiness and duty, to be jealous of that love is godlike. 
But who can reverence the guilty? who findeth pleasure in the mean? 
Check the presumption of thy hopes ; thankfully take refuge in obscurity, 
Or, if thou claimest merit, thy sin shall be proclaimed upon the honse4ops. 

Ybt again : conmder them of old, the good, the great, the learned, 
Who have blessed the world by wisdom, and glorified their God by purity. 
Did those speed in favour? were they the loved and the admired? 
Was every prophet had in honour? and every deserving one remembered 

to his praise? 
What shall I say of yonder band, a glorious cloud of witnesses. 
The scorned, defamed, insulted — but the excellent of earth? 
It were weariness to count up noble names, neglected in their lives, 
Whom none esteemed, nor cared to love, till Death had sealed them his. 
For good men are the health of the world, valued only when it perisheth, 
Like water, light, and air, all precious in their absence. 
Who hath considered the blessing of his breath, till the poison of an 

asthma struck him? [have stopped them? 

Who hath regarded the just pulses of Ms heart, till e^pasm or paralysis 
Even thus, an unobserved routine of daily grace and wisdom, 
When no more here, had worship of a world, whose penitence atoned 

for its neglect [are free ; 

And living g^us is serai among infirmities, wherefrom the commoner 
And other rival men of mind crowd this arena of contention ; 
And there be many cares : and a man knoweth little of his brother; 
Feebly we appreciate a motive, and slowly keep pace with a feeling; 
And social difilbrence is much ; and experience teacheth, sadly. 
How great the treachery of friends, how dangerous the courtesy of enemies ; 
80^ the sum of all these things operateth largely upon all men. 
Hedging us about with thorns, to cramp our yearning sympathies, 
Ajid we grow materialized in mind, forgetting what we see not, 
But, immersed in perceptions of the present, keep things absent out of 
thought; 

16 
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Thus, where iDgratitude, and guilt, and labour, and ■elfiahneiii would 
Humbly will the good man bow, unmurmuring, to Neglect [harden, 

Tbt onoe more, griever at neglect, hear me to thy oom&rt, or rebuke ; 

For, after all thy just complaint, the world \b full of love. 

O heart of childhood, tender, truating, and afleotiooate I 

O youth, warm youth, full of geneious attention I 

O woman, self-forgetting woman, the poetry of human life ! 

And not less thou, O man, so often the dinnterested brother ! 

Many a smile of love, many a tear of pity. 

Many a word of comfort, many a deed of magnanimity. 

Many a stre!km of milk and honey, pour ye freely on the earth. 

And many a rose-bud of love rejoiceth in the dew of your affection. 

Neglect? O liberal world, for thine are many prizes! 

Neglect? O charitable world, where thousands feed on bounty! 

Neglect ? O just world, for thy judgments err not often ! 

Neglect ? O libel on a world, where half that world la woman ! [forter^ ! 

Where is the afflicted, whose voice, once heard, stirreth not a host of oom- 

Where is the sick untended, or in prison, and they visited him not? 

The hungry is fed, and the thirsty satisfied, till ability set limits to the will. 

And those who did it unto them, have done it unto God I 

For human benevolence is laige, tho' many matters dwarf it, [time. 

Prudence, ignorance, imposture, and the straitenings of circumstance and 

And if to the body, so to the mind, the mass of men are generous. 

Their estimate who know us best is seldom seen to err ; 

Be sure the fault is thine, as pride, or shallowness, or vanity, 

If all around thee, good and bad, neglect thy seeming merit : 

No man yet deserved, who found not some to love him ; 

And he that never kept a friend, need only blame himself: 

Many from un worthiness will droop and die, but all aro not unworthy! 

It must indeed be cold clay soil that killeth every seed. 

Therefore examine thy state, O self-acoounted martyr of Neglect! 

It may be, thy merit is a cubit, and thy measure thereof a furiong : 

But grant it greater than thy thoughts, and grant that men thy fellows, 

For pleasure, business, or interest, misuse, forget, neglect thee — 

Still be thou the conqueror in this, the consciousness of high deservings; 

Let it suffice thee to be worthy ; fidnt not thou for praise ; 

For that thou art, be grateful ; go humbly even in thy confidence ; 

And set thy foot on the neck of an enemy so harmless as Neglect 
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OF GONTBRTIERT. 

GvODLmsfls with oontentment — these be the piUan of felicity, 
Jachin, wherewithal it is established, and Boaz, in which is strength ;* 
And upon their capitals is lily- work, and the lotus fruit and flower, 
Those fair and fragrant types of holiness, innocence, and beauty ; 
Great gain pertaineth to the pillars, nets, and chains of wreathen gold, 
And they stand up straight in the temple porch, the house where Glory 
dwelleth. 

Trb body craveth meats, and the spirit is athirst for peacefulness ; 
He that hath these, hath enough ; for all beyond is vanity. 
Surfeit vaulteth over pleasure, to light upon the hither side of pain : 
And great store is great care, the rather if it mightily increaseth. 
Albeit too little is a trouble, yet too much shall swell into an evil. 
If wisdom stand not nigh to moderate the wishes : 
For covetousness never had enough, but moaneth at its wants for ever. 
And rich men have commonly more need to be taught contentment than 

the poor. 
That hungry chasm in their market-place gapeth still imsatisfied ; 
Tea, fling in all the wealth of Rome — ^it asketh higher victims ; 
So, when the miser's gold cannot fill the measure of his lust, 
Curtius must leap into the pit, and avarice shall close upon his life.f 

Behold Independence in his rags, all too easily contented. 

Careful for nothing, thankful for much, and uncomplaining in his poverty ; 

Such a one have I somewhile seen earn his crust with gladness ; 

He is a gatherer of simples, culling wild herbs upon the hills: 

And now, as he sitteth on the beach with his motherless child beside him, 

• 1 Khig9 vii. 91.] "He set the pflltn in the porefa of tlie temple ; and he eet «p 
the rifl^t pillar, and called the name thereof Jachin, (He ahall establiah ;) and he let 
Up the left pillar, and called the name thereof Boaz, (In it ia strength;) and npon the 
top of the pillara was lHy-woriL." 

t An application of the story of Cnrtinfl, (as given by Liry, Ub. vii. 6,) who leaped 
Into a golf, in the formn, becanse the Amsirfces had declared that it should never close 
mtn the most precions thing in Rome, "the strength of the city," had been flang into 
it. We are told that " efua qwim paterai mMMtmd smote, tmidetOem, armm, tmm §§ 
Me tpeeum immm§9e'* 
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To reit them in the cheerful sunt and sort their mints and horehound — 
Tell me, can ye find upon his forehead the cloud of covetous anidety, 
Or note the dull, unkindled eyes of sated sons of pleasure ? — 
For there is more joy of life with that poor picker of the ditches, 
Than among the multitude of wealthy who wed their gains to discontent. 

I HAYB seen many rich burdened widi the fear of poverty, 
I have seen many poor buoyed with all the carelessness of wealth ; 
For the rich had the spirit of a pauper, and the moneyless a liberal heart ; 
The first enjoyeth not &r having, and the latter hath nothing but enjoy- 
ment: [lieving; 
None is poor but the mean in mind, the timorous, the weak, and unbe- 
None is wealthy but the affluent in soul, who is satisfied, and floweth over. 
The poor-rich is attenuate for fears, the rich-poor is fattened upon hopes ; 
Cheerfulness is one man's welcome, and the other wameth from him by 

his gloom* 
Many poor have the pleasures of the rich, even in their own possessions : 
And many rich miss the poor man's comforts, and yet feel all his cares. 
Liberty is affluence, and the Helots of anxiety never can be counted 

wealthy ; 
But he that is disinthralled from fear, goeth for the time a king ; 
He is royal, great, and opulent, living free of fortune, [heir ; 

And looking on the world as owner of its good, the Maker's child and 
Whereas the covetous is slavish, a very Midas in his avarice, 
Full of dismal dreams, and starved amongst his treasures : 
The ceaseless spur of discontent goaded him with instant apprehension. 
And his thirst for gold could never be quenched, for he drank with the 
throat of Crassus.* 

Vanitt, and dreary disappointment, care, and weariness, and envy ; 

Vanity is graven upon all things ; wisely spake the preacher. 

For ambition is a burning mountain, thrown up amid the turbid sea, 

A Stromboli in sullen pride above the hissing waves ; 

And the statesman climbing there, forgetful of his patriot intentions, 

• To diink with the thiott of CfMm, may w«U be thouiht to have p—ed kto a 
pvofeib for inordmate thint of wealth ; for Orodea tbe Parthian, haTmg orerthrown 
kkn ki battle, eat off hia head, and then, to latiriae the ioMtiable nature of bis sTanee, 
ponred melted gold down hie tkrpat. The eril dreama ot Iklidaa are aa fomoua as hia 
other well-earned ponidimenla ; and we are told that he died in eonaeipience of taking 
too Tiolent a remedy for delirering himself from those nightly torments. 
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iSRiall hate the strife of each rough step, or ever he hsth toiled midway ; 

And erery tmant from his home, the happy home of doty^ 

Shall live to loadie his eminence of cares, that seething smoke and lara. 

Ckmtentment is the temperate repast, flowing with milk «id honey ; 

Amhition is the drunken orgie, fed by liquid flames: 

A black and bitter frown is stamped upon the forehead of AmUtbn, 

But fiur Contentment's angel-face is rayed with winning smiles. 

Thebe was in Tyre a merchant, the favourite child of fortune, 
An opulent man with many ships, to trade in many climes; 
And he rose up early to his merchandise, after foyeririi dreaming, 
And lay down late to his hot unrest, overwhelmed with calculated cares. 
So, day by day, and month by month, and year by year, he gained, 
And grew gray, and waxed great, for money brought him all things. 
All things? — verily not all; the kernel of the nut is lacking— 
His mind was a stranger to Content, and as for Peace, he knew her not; 
Luxuries palled upcm his palate, and his eyes were satiate with purple ; 
He could coin much gold, but buy no happiness with it 
And on a day, a day of dread, in the heat of inordinate ambitk>n, 
When he threw with a gambler's hand, to lose or to double his possessions. 
The chance hit him — he had speculated ill^-and men began to whisper : 
Those he trusted, failed ; and their usuries had bribed him deeply : 
One ship foundered out at sea — and another met the pirate— 
And so, with broken fortunes, men discreetly shunned him. 
He was a stricken stag, and went to hide away in solitude, 
And there, in humility, he thought — he resolved, and promptly acted : 
Prom the wreck of idl his splendours, from the dregs of the goblet of 
afiluence, [platter; 

He saved with management a morsel and a drop, for his daily cup and 
And, lo ! that little was enough, and in enough was competence : 
His cares were gone— he slept by night, and lived at peace by day : 
Cured of his guilty selflshness— -money's love, envy, competition — 
He lived to be thankful in a cottage that he had lost a palace ; 
Por he found in his abasement, what he vainly had sought in high estate, 
Both mind and body well at ease, though robed in the russet of the lowly. 

Once more ; a certain priest, happy in his high vocation, 
With faith, and hope, and charity, well served his village altar; 
As men count riches, he was poor ; but great were his treasures in heaven, 

16* 
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And great his joys on earth, for God's sake doing good : [where ; 

He had few cares, and many consolations, one of the welcome every 
The labourer accounted him his friend, and magnates did him honour at 

their table : 
With a large heart and little means he still made many grateful, 
And felt as the centre of a circle, of comfort, calmness, and content. 
But on a weaker Sabbath — ^fer he preached both well and wisely — 
Some casual hearer loudly praised his great neglected talents : 
Why should he be buried in obscurity, and throw these pearls to swine? 
Could he not still b^doing good — the whilst he pushed his fortunes? 
Then came temptation, even on the spark of discontent; [and won it: 
The neighbouring town had a pulpit to be filled ; hotly did he canvass, 
Now was he popular and courted, and listened to the spell of admiratioo, 
And toiled to please the taste, rather than to pierce the conscience. 
Greedily he sought, and seeking found, the patronizing notice of the great ; 
He thirsted for emoluments and honours, and counted rich men happy : 
So he flattered, so he preached ; and gold and fame flowed in ; 
They flowed in — he was reaping his reward — and felt himself a fool. 
Alas ! what a shadow was he following — how precious was the substance 

he had left! 
Man for God, gold for good, this was his miserable bargain. 
The village churoh, its humble flock, and humbler parish priest, 
Zeal, devotion, and approving Heaven — his books and simple life, 
His little farm and flower-beds— his recreative rambles with a friend, 
And haply at eventide the leaping trouts, to help their humble fare-» 
All these wretchedly exchanged for what the world called fortune. 
With the harrowing consciousness of a state relapsed to vain ambitionSi 
Then—for God was gracious to his soul — his better thoughts returned. 
And better aims with better thoughts, his holy walk of old. 
Sickened of style, and ostentation, and the dissipative fashions of society, 
He deserted from the ranks of Mammon, and renewed his allegiance to 
For he found that the praises of men, and all that gold can give, [God : 
Are not worthy to be named against godliness and calm contentment 
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OF LIFE. 

A CHILD was pla3riiig in a garden, a merry little child, 
Bounding with triumphant health, and full of happy fancies : 
His kite was floating in the sunshine— hut he tied the string to a twig, 
And ran among the roses to catch a new-horn butterfly : 
'His horn-book lay upon a bank, but the pretty truant hid it. 
Buried up in gathered grass, and moss, and sweet wild-thyme : 
He launched a paper boat upon the fountain — then wayward turned aside. 
To twine some vagrant jessamines about the dripping marble : 
So, in various pastime, shadowing the schemes of manhood. 
That curiy-headed boy consumed the golden hours : 
And I blessed bis glowing face, envying the merry little child. 
As he shouted with the ecstasy of being, clapping his hands for joy fulness : 
For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is happiness and hope, [thy gift 
Thy days are bright, thy flowers are sweet, and pleasure the condition of 

A TomrH was walking in the moonlight, walking not alone. 

For a fair and gentle maid leaned on his trembling arm : [eyes, 

Their whispering was still of beauty, and the light of love was in their 

Their twin young hearts had not a thought unvowed to love and beauty : 

The stars, and the sleeping world, and the guardian d^e of God, 

The murmur of the distant waterfall, and nightingales warbling in the 

thicket. 
Sweet speech of years to come, and promises of fondest hope. 
And more, a present gladness in each other's trust ; 
All these fed their souls with the hidden manna of aflection. 
While their faces shone beatified in the radiance of reflected Eden : 
I gazed on' that fond youth, and coveted his heart. 
Attuned to holiest symphonies, with music in its strings : 
For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is love and beauty, 
Thy joys are full, tfiy looks most fair, thy feelings pure and sensitive.. 

A MAN sat beside his merchandise, a care-worn, altered man ; 
His waking hope, his nightly fear, were money and its losses : 
Rarely was the laugh upon his cheek, except in bitter scorn, [treasure. 
For his foolishness of heart, and the lie of its romance, counting Love a 
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Ifis talk is of stem reality, chilling, unimaginative facts, 

The dull, material accidents of this sensual body ; [richesi 

Lucreless honour were contemptible, impoverished affection but a pauper's 

Duty, struggling unrewarded, the bargain of a cheated fool ; 

The market value of a fancy must be measured by the gain it bringeth; 

No man is fed or clothed by fame, or love, or duty :<— 

So toiled he day by day, that cold and joyless man : 

I gazed upon his haggard face, and sorrowed for the change : 

For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is care and weariness, [ening. 

Thy soul is parched, thy winds are fierce, and the suns above thee hard- 

A wiTHBRBD elder lay upon his bed, a desolate man, and feeble ; 
His thoughts were of the past, the early past, the bygone days of youth: 
Bitterly repented he the years stolen by the god of this world ; 
Remembering the maiden of his love, and the heart-stricken wife of his 

selfishness. 
For the sunshiny morning of life came again to him a vivid truth. 
But the years of toil as a long, dim dream— a cloudy, blighted noon : 
He saw the nutting schoolboy, but forgat the speculative merchant. 
The callous, calculating husband was shamed by the generous lover; 
He knew that the weeds of worldliness and the smoky breath of Mammon 
Had choked and killed those tender shoots, his yearnings after honour and 
So was he sick at heart, and my pity strove to cheer him, [affection : 
But a deep and dismal gulf lay between comfort and his soul : 
Then I said. Surely, O Life, thy name is vanity and sorrow, 
Thy storms at noon are many, and thine eventide is clouded by remorse. 

Now, when I thought upon these things, my heart was grieved within me ; 
I wept with bitterness of speech, and these were the words of my com- 
plaining: 
^Wherefore, then, must happiness and love wither into care and vanity 
Wherefore is the bud so beautiful, but flower and fruit so blighted? 
Hard is the lot of man ; to be lured by the meteor of romance. 
Only to be snared, and to sink in the turbid mud.pool of reality." 

SuDDBXLT, a light — and a rushing presence— and a consciousness o 

something near me— 
I trembled, and listened, and prayed : then I knew the angel of Life ; 
Vague, and dimly visible, mine eye could not behold him, 
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Afly calmlj imimiMiflaioned, he looked upon an erring creature : 
Unseen, my spirit apprehended him ; though he spake not, yet I heard ; 
For a sympathetic communing with Him flashed upon my mind electric. 

Pknsiohxb of God, be grateful : the gift of life is good : 

The life of heart, and life of soul, mingled with life for the body. 

Gladness and beauty are its just inheritance — the beauty thou hast 

counted for romance ; 
And guardian spirits weep that selfishness and sorrow should destroy it. 
Thou hast seen the natural blessing marred into a curse by man ; 
Come then^ in favour will I show thee the proper excellence of life. 
Keep thou purity, and watch against suspicion — love shall never perish ; 
Guard thine innocency spotlesi^ and the buoyancy of childhood shall 

remain. 
Sweet ideals feed the soul, thoughts of loveliness delight it. 
The chivalrous affection of uncalculating youth lacketh not honourable 

wisdom. 
Charge not folly on invisibles, that render thee happier and purer ; [real. 
The fair, frail visions of romance have a use beyond the maxims of the 

BsHOLD, a patriarch of years, who leaneth on the staff of religion ; 
His heart is fresh, quick to feel, a bursting fount of generosity ; 
He, playful in his wisdom, is gladdened in his children's gladness. 
He, pure in his experience, loveth in his son's first love : 
Lofly aspirations, deep affections, holy hopes are his delight; 
His abhorrence is to strip from Life its charitable garment of ideal. 
The cold and callous sneerer, who heedeth of the merely practical, 
And mocketh at good uses in imaginary things— that man is his scorn i 
The hard, unsjonpathizing modem, filled with facts and figures, 
Cautious, and coarse, and materialized in mind — that man is his pity. 
Passionate thirst for gain never hath burnt within his bosom, 
The leaden chains of that dull lust have not bound him prisoner : 
The shrewd world laughed at him for honesty, the vain world mouthed 
at him for honour, [afiS^ction ; 

The false world hated him for truth, the cold world despised him for 
Still, he hath kept his treasure, the warm and noble heart. 
And in that happy, wise old man survive the child and lover. 
For human life is as Chian wine, flavourod unto him who drinketh it, , 
Delicate fragrance comforting the soul, as needful substance for the body: 
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Therefore, see thoa art pare and ^leleas; so ihall thy Realities of Liib 
Be sweetened, and tempered, and gladdened bj tlie wholeaome spirit of 
ronanoe* 

DosT thou live, man, dost thoa live— or only hreatbe and labour? 
Art thou free, or enslaved to a routine, the daily machinery of habit? 
For one man is quickened into life, where thousands exist in a torpor. 
Feeding, toiling, sleeping—- an insensate, weary round : 
The plough, or the leger, or the trade, with animal cares and indolence, 
Make the mass of vital years a heavy lump unleavened. 
Drowsily lie down in thy dullness, fettered with the irons of dremntanoe^ 
Thou wilt not wake to think and fbel a minute in a month. 
The epitome of common life is seen in the common epitaph. 
Bom on such a day, and dead on such another, with an interval of three- 
score years. [spirit; 
For time hath been wasted on the senses, to tlie hourly dimintAing of 
Lean is the soul, and pineth in the midst of abundance for the body : 
He forgat the worid to which he tended, and a creature's true nobility. 
Nor wished that hope and wholesome fear should stir him from his 

hardened satisfaction. 
And this is death in life ; to be sunk beneath the wataiB of the Actual, 
Without one feebly struggling sense of an airier, spiritual realm : 
Affection, fancy, feeling— <iead ; imagination, conscience, faith. 
All wilfully expunged, till they leave the man mere carcass. 
See thou livest, whiles thou art; &r heart must live, and soul. 
But care, and sloth, and sin, and sel^ combine to kill that life. 
A man will grow to an automaton, an appendage to the counter or the desk. 
If mind and spirit be not roused to raise the plodding groveller ; 
Then praise God fer Sabbaths, fer books, and dreams, and pains. 
For the recreative face of nature, and the kindling charities of home: 
And remember, thou that labourest — thy leisure is not loss. 
If it help to expose and undermine that solid fidsehood— tiie material. 

Life is a strange avenue of various trees and flowers ; [portaL 

Lightsome at comm^icement, but darkening to its end in a distant massy 

It beginneth as a littie path, edged with the viotet and primrose, 

A littie path of lawny grass, and soft to tiny feet: 

Soon spring thisties in the way; those eariy grie& of school, 

And fruit-trees ranged on either hand show holiday deligfats; 
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Anon the rose and mimosa hint at senaitiye aflbction, 

And vipen hide among the grass, and briers are woven in the hedges: 

Shortly, staked along in order, stand the slender siblings, 

While hollow hemlock and tall ferns fill the frequent interval : 

So advancing, quaintly mixed, majestic line the way 

Sturdy oaks, and vigorous elms, the beech and Ibrest-piiie: 

And here the road is rough with rock% wide, and scant of herbage. 

The sun is hot in heaven, and the ground is cleft and parched ; 

And many times a hollow trunk, decayed or lightning scathed, 

Or, in its deadly solitude, the melancholy upas : 

But soon, with closer ranks, are set the sentinel trees, 

And darker shadows hover amongst Autumn's mellow tints: 

Ever and anon, a holly — junipers, and cypresses, and yews; 

The soil is damp ; the air is chill ; night cometh on apace ; 

Speed to the portal, traveller — ^lo ! there is a moon, 

With smiling light, to guide thee safely through the dreadful shade! 

Hark I — that hollow knock — behold, the warder openeth, 

The gate is gaping, and &r thee — those are the jaws of Death I 
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Ebbp silence, daughter of frivolity — for Death is in that chamber I 

Startle not with echoing sound the strangely solemn peace* 

Death is here in spirit, watcher of a marble corpse— 

That eye is fixed, that heart is still — how dreadful in its stillness! 

Death, new tenant of the house, pervadeth all the fabric ; 

He waiteth at the head, and he standeth at the feet, and hideth in the 

caverns of the breast: 
Death, subtle leech, hath anatomized soul from bddy. 
Dissecting well in every nerve its spirit from its substance: 
Death, rigid lord, hath claimed the heriot clay. 
While joyously the youthful soul hath gone to takb his heritage ; 
Death, cold usurer, hath seized his bonded debtor ; 
Death, savage despot, hath caught his forfeit serf; 
Death, blind foe, wreaketh petty vengeance on the flesh; 
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Death, fell cannibal^ gloateth on his victim. 

And carrieth it with him to the grave, that diamal banquet-hall. 

Where in foul atate the Rojal Goul holdeth secret orgies. 

Hms it up, hide it upt draw the deomt curtain: 
Hence ! curious fool, and pry not on corruption : 
For the fearful mysteries of change are being there enacted. 
And many actors play their part on that small stage, the tomb. 
Leave the clay, that leprous thing, touch not the fleshly garment : 
Dust to dust, it mingleth well among the sacred soil : [and cattle^ 

It la scattered by the winds, it is wafted by the waves, it mixeth with herbs 
But God hath watched those morsels, and hath guided them in care : 
Each waiting soul must claim his own, when the archangel soundeth. 
And all the fields, and all the hills, shall move a mass of life ; 
Bodies numberless, crowding on the land, and covering the trampled sea. 
Darkening the air precipitate, and gathered scathless from the fire ; 
The Himalayan peaks shall yield their charge, and the desolate steppes 

of Siberia, 
The Maelstrom disingulf its spoil, and the iceberg manumit its captive : 
All shall teem with life, the converging fragments of humanity, 
Till every conscious essence greet his individual frame ; 
For in some dignified similitude, alike, yet difierent in glory, 
This body shall be shaped anew, fit dwelling for the soul : 
The hovel hath grown to a palace, the bulb hath burst into the flower. 
Hatter hath put on inoorruption, and is at peace with spirit. 

Ambn !•— and so it shall be : but now, the scene is drear ; 

Tea, though promises and hope strive to cheat its sadness ; 

Full of grief^ though faith herself is strong to speed the soul, « 

For the partner of its toil is left behind to endure an oMeal of change. 

Dear partner, dear and frail — ^my loved, though humble home ! 

Should I cast thee ofi* without a pang, as a garment flung aside ? 

Many years, for joy and sorrow, have I dwelt in thee. 

How shall I be reckless of thy weal, nor hope for thy perfection ? 

This also, he that lent thee for my uses in mortality. 

Shall well fulfil with boundless praise on that returning day. 

Behold, thou shalt be glorified ; thou, mine abject friend. 

And should 1 meanly scorn thy state, until it rise to greatness? 

Par be it, O my soul ! from thine expectant essence, 
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To be heedless, if indignity or folly desecrate those thine ashes: 
Keep them safe with careful love ; and let the mound be holy ; 
And, thou that passest by, revere the waiting dead* 

Naples sitteth by the sea, keystone of an arch of azure, 

Crowned by consenting nations peerless queen of gayety : 

She laugheth at the wrath of Ocean, she mocketh the fury of Vesuvius, 

She i^umeth disease, and misery, and famine, that crowd her sunny streets. 

The giddy dance, the merry song, the festal, glad procession, [life; 

The noonday slumber, and the midnight serenade— cdl these make up her 

Her life?— -and what her death? — ^look we to the end of life— 

Soloa, and Tellus the Athenian, wisely have ye pointed to the grave. 

For behold yon dreary precinct — those hundreds of stone wells :* 

A pit for a day, a pit for a day — a pit to be sealed for a year : 

And in the gloom of night, they raise the year-dosed lid. 

Look in ; for gnawing lime hath half consumed the carcasses. 

Thus they hurled the daily dead into that horrible pit — 

The dead that only died^this day — as unconsidered offal I 

There a stark white heap— nmwept, unloved, uncared for — [tion. 

Old men' and maidens, young men and infants— mingle in hideous comip- 

Pling in the gnawing lime ; seal up the chamel for a year ; 

For, lo ! a morrow's dawn hath tinged the mountain summit 

fair, false city, thou gay and gilded harlot ! 

Wo for thy wanton heart, wo for thy wicked hardness ! 

Wo unto thee, that the lightsomeness of life, beneath Italian suns, 

Should meet the solemnity of death, in a sepulchre so foul and fearful I 

* Mr. Willis, in 'PeneiUing* 6y the Waff,* vol. i. p. 115, gives s graphic aoeoaot 
of the public borial-groand of Nsples: • • « There sre three hundred and sixty- 
fire pits in this place, one of which is opened erery day for the dead of the city. They 
are thrown in without shroud or coffin, and the pit sealed up at night for a year." * * 
" And thus are flung into this noisome pit, like beasts, the greater part of the population 
of this vast dty — ^the young and old, the vicious and the virtuous together, without the 
decency eren of a rag to keep up the distinctions of life ! Can human beings thus be 
thrown away 7 — men like ourselves—women, children, Hke our sisters and brothctB? I 
never was so humiliated in my life as by this horrid spectacle. I did not think a man 
— « felon even, or a leper — ^what you will, that is guilty or debased — I did not think 
any thing that had been human, could be so recklessly abandoned. Pah ! It makes 
die aek at heart ! God giant I may never die at Naples!" 

Truly, this would seem to spoil the proverb, Vedi NapoU,poi wt9ru 

16 
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For that, even to the best, the wim, and pare, and piona, 

Death, repulfire king, thine iron rale ia terrible : 

Yea, and even at the beat, in company of buried kindred. 

With hallowing ritea, and friendly tears, and the dear old country church. 

Death, cold and lonely, thy frigid &ce is hateful ; 

The bravest look on thee with dread, the humblest curse thy coming. 

Still, ye unwise among mankind, your fboli^mess hath added fears; 

The crowded cemetery, the catacomb of bones, the pestilential vault. 

With fancy's gliding ghost at eve, her moans and flaky ibotfeUs, 

And the gibbering train of terror to fright your coward hearts. 

We speak not here of sin, nor the phantoms of a bloody conscience. 

Nor of solaces, and merciful pardon ; we heed but the inevitable greve ; 

The grave, that wage of guHt, that due r^ura to dust; ^ 

The grave, that goal of earth, and starting-post for heaven. 

Plant it with laurels, sprinkle it with lilies, set it upon yonder dewy hill, 

'Midst holy prayers, and generous grie^ and consecrating blessings : 

Let Sophocles sleep among his ivy, green, perepnial garlands,* 

Let olives shade their Virgil, and roses bloom above Corinna ; 

To his foster-mother. Ocean, intrust the mariner in hope ; 

The warrior's spirit, let it rise on hi^, from the flaming, fragrant pyre. 

But heap not coffins and corruption to infect the mass of living. 

Nor steal from odious realities the charitable poetry of Death : 

It is wise to gild uncomeliness, it is wise to ma^ necessity. 

It is wise from cheerful sights and sounds to draw their gentle uses ; 

Hide the facts, the bitter facts, the foul and fearful facts. 

Tend the body well in hope— this were praise and wisdom. [so long, 

But to plunge in gloom the parting soul, that hath loved its clay tenement 

This were vanity and folly, the counsel of moroseness and despair. 

Not thus the Scythian of old time welcomed Death with songs ; 

Not thus the shrewd Egyptian decorated Death with braveries ; 

Not thus on his funeral tower sleepeth the sun- worshipping Parsee ; 

Not thus the Moslem saint lieth in his arabesque mausoleum ; 

Not thus the wild red Indian, hunter of the far Missouri, 



* Sophocles fired to be neariy a hundred yean old; ud, to typify the perpetasl 
fiune of their "tweet Attic bee," the AlhcaiuM vied to dtcoiats hii toab wilk k^ 
tooM of flowering iry. 
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In flowering trees hath neeted up his foreflt-loYing anoeekry;* 

Not thus the Switzer mountaineer scattereth ribboned garlands 

About the rustic eross that haDoweth the bed of his beloved ; 

Not thus the village maiden wishes she maj die in spring, [shnvid ; 

With store of violets and cowslips to be sprinkled on her snow-white 

Not thus the dying poet asketh a cheerfiil grav»— 

Laj him in the sunshine, inends, nor sorn>w that a Christian hath departed I 

Yea» it is the poetry of Death, an Orpheus gladdening Hades, 
To care with mindful love for all so dear— and dead ; [vanity—* 

To think of them in hope, to look for them in joy, and-— but for its simple 
To pray with all the earnestness of nature for souls who cannot change. 
For the tree is felled, and houghed, and bare, and the Measurer standetk 

with his line ; 
The chance is gone for ever, and is past the reach of pra3rer ; 
For men and angels, good and ill, have rendered all their witness; 
The trial is over, the jury are gone in, and none can now be heard ; 
Well are they agreed upon the verdict, just, and fixed, and final. 
And the sentence showeth dear before the Judge hath spoken : 
Now — while resting matter is at peace within the tomb, 
The conscious spirit watoheth in unspeakable suspense ; [foretaste, 

Racked with a fearful looking forward, or blissfully feeding on the 
Waiting soub in eager expectation pass the solemn interval : [judgment; 
They slumber not in death, but awaken, quickened to the tenor of the 
They lie not insensate among darkness, but exult, looking t% the li§^ 
Idiotcy, brightening on the instant when that Teil is torn. 
Is grateful that his torpor here hath left him as an innocent; 
The young child, ^rioken as he played, and guileless babes unborn, 
Freed firom fetters of the flesh, burst into mind immediate; 
Madness judgeth wisely, and the visions of the lunatic are goaa. 
And each hasteneth to praise the mercy that made him irresponsible. 
For soul is one, though manifold in act, working the machinery of brain ; 
Reason, fancy, conscience, passion, are but varying phases ; 
I^ in God's wise purpose, the maehiae were shattered or confused. 
Still is soul the same, though it exhibit with a diflerence : 
Therefore dissipate the brain, and set its inmate free, 

* Mr. CtUhi, is his faiteresting work on the North American tribes, vol. ii. p. 10, 
•Hides t» "the Moal mode of the Omahaa of depositing their dead in the erotohett 
mod on the bnnehaa of tre«a» cnvelo|]|^ in akiaa,** dec. 
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Behold, the maniaoe and emhiyoe sland in their place intelligent. 
That solvent eateth away all droes, leaving the gold intact ; 
Matter lingereth in the retort, spirit hath flown to the receiver ; 
And, bl that recipient of the spirits, it is some aerial world. 
An oasis midway on the desert space, separating earth from heaven, 
A prison-house for essences incorporate, a limbus vague and wild, 
Tartarus for evil, and paradise for good, that intermediate Hades. 

O Death! what art thout a lawgiver that never altereth, [liriied: 

Fixing the consummating seal, whereby the deeds of life become eetab- 

O Death! what art thout a stem and silent usher. 

Leading to the judgment for Eternity, after the trial scene of Time : 

O Death! what art thout a husbandman, that reapeth always, 

Out of season, as in season, with the sickle in his hand : 

O Death ! what art thou t the shadow unto every substance. 

In the bower as in the battle, haunting night and day : 

O Death ! what art thou ? nurse of dreamless slumbers ; 

Freshening the fevered flesh to a wakefulness eternal : 

O Death! what art thout strange and solemn alchemist. 

Elaborating life's elixir from these clayey crucibles : 

O Death! what art thout antit3rpe of Nature's marvels, 

The seed and dormant chrysalis bursting into energy and glory. 

Thou calm, safe anchorage for the shattered hulls of men — 

Thou spot of gelid shade, after the hot-breathed desert — 

Thou silent#iraiting-hall, where Adam meeteth with his children — 

How full of dread, how full of hope, loometh inevitable Death ! 

Of dread, for all have sinned ; of hope, for One hath saved : 

The dread is drowned in joy, the hope is filled with immortality! 

-~Pass along pilgrim of life, go to thy grave unfearing, 

The terrors are but shadows now that haunt the vale of Death. 
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6nu> up thy mind to contemplation, trembling inhabitant of earth ; 
Tenant of a hovel for a day — thou art heir of the univerae for ever! 
For, neither congealing of the grave, nor gulfing waters of the firmament, 
Nor expansive airs of heaven, nor dissipative fires of Gehenna, 
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Nor rust of rest, nor wear, nor waste, nor loss, nor chance, nor change. 
Shall avail to quench or overwhelm the spark of soul within thee I 



Thov art an imperishable leaf on the evergreen bay-tree of 

A word from Wisdom's mouth that cannot be unspoken ; 

A ray of Love's own light ; a drop in Mercy's sea ; 

A creature, marvellous and fearful, begotten by the fiat of Omnipoteooe. 

I, that speak in weakness, and ye, that hear in charity. 

Shall not cease to live and feel, though flesh must see corruption ; 

For the prison-gates of matter shall be broken, and the shackled soul go 

Free, for good or ill, to satisfy ite appetence for ever ; [firee— 

For ever— <lreadful doom, to be hurried on eternally to evil — 

For ever — happy fate, to ripen into perfectness— for ever I 

And is there a thought within thy heart, O slave of sin and fear I 

A black and harmful hope, that erring spirit dietht 

That primal disobedioice hath insured the death of soul. 

And separate evil sealed is thine— thy curse, annihilation? 

Heed thou this: there isaSacrifice; the MakerisRedeemerofhisoreatoro; 

Freely unto each, universally to all, is restored the privilege of essence : 

Whether unto grace or guilt, all must live througi Him, 

Live in vital joy, or live in dying wo; 

Death in Adam, life in Christ; the curse hung upon the cross: 

Who art thou that heedest of redemption, as narrower than the fidl? 

All were dead — ^He died for all ; that living, they might love ; 

If living souls withhdd their love— etill, he hath died for thenu 

Eve stole the knowledge ; Christ gave the life : 

Knowledge and life i^ the prerequisites of soul, the privilege of man: 

Mercy stepped between, and ste3red the double theft; 

Grod gave; and giving, bought; and buying, asketh love; 

And in such asking rendereth bliss, to all that hear and answer, 

For love with life is heaven, and life unloving, helL 

[7bxatuu of Giod, his will is for thy weal, eternally progressing; 
Pear not to trust a Ufaker's love, nor a Saviour's ransom; 
He drank for all — ^for Ihee, and me— the poison of our deeds : 
We shall not die, but live— and, of his grace, we love I 
For, in the mysteries of Mercy, the One foreknowing Spirit 
Outstrippeth Reason's halting choice, and winneth men to Him: 

18* 
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Wiio shall sound tlis dspChsf who shall reach the heights? 

Freedom, in the gyres of fata; and soTereigitty, reoonciled with juatiee. 

If then, as annihilate by sin, the soul was erer forfeit. 

Godhead paid the mi^ty price, the fledge hath been redeemed: 

He, from the waters of Oblinon, raised the drowning race, 

Lifting them even to Himself^ the baseless Rock of Ages. 

None can escape fiom Adam's guilt, or second Adam's guerdon: 

Sin and death are thine ; thine also is interminable being: 

Let it be even as thou wilt, still are we ransomed from noaentity. 

The worlds of bliss and wo are peofded with immortals; 

And ruin is thy blame; for thou, the wont, art free 

To take from HeaTcn the grace of lore, as the gifl of life : 

Yet is not remedy thy praise ; for thou, the best, art bound 

In self^ and sin, and darkling sloth, until He break the chain: 

None can tell, without a struggle, if that chain be broken; 

Strive to^ay— one effort more may prove that thou art free I 

Here is faith and prayer, here is the Grace and the Atonement, [Father. 

Here is the creature feeling for its God, and the prodigal returning to lus 

But, behead. His reasonable children, standing in just probation. 

With ears to hear, neglect; with eyes to see, refuse: 

They i^ill not have the blessing with the life, the Massing that enricheth 

immortality. 
And look for pleasures oat of God, for heaven in life alone. 
So, they snatch that awful prize, existence void of love, 
And in their darkening eadle make a needful hell of sel£ 

TnsEEFou fear, thou sinner, lest the huge blessing, immortality. 

Be blighted in thine evil to a curse— ^ were better he had not been bom^ 

Therefore hope, thou saint, for the gift of immortality is firee; 

Take and live, and live in love ; fear not, thou art redeemedl 

The happy life, that height of hope, the -knowledge of all good. 

This is the blessing on obedience— obedience, the child of faith ; 

The nuserable life, that depth of all despair, the knowledge of all 

This is the cuise npon impenitence, impMutence that sprung of unlmlin ^i^f 

God, from a beautiful n e c e s sity , is Love on all he doeth. 

Love, a brilliant fire, to gladden or consume : 

The' wicked work their wo by looking upon love, and hating it: 

The righteous find their joys in yearning on its loveliness for ever. 
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Who shall imaginis immortality, or pietuie ita illimitable prospect? 
How feebly can a filtering tongue express the vast ideal 
For consider the primeval woods that bristle over broad Australia, 
And count their autumn leaves, millions multiplied by millions; 
Thence look up to a moonless sky from a sleeping isle of the .fignan, 
And add to those leaves yon starry host, sparkling on the midnight num- 
Thence traverse an Arabia, some continent of eddying sand, [berlees; 
Gather «ach grain, let none escape, add them to the leaves and to the starsy 
Afterwards gaze upon the sea^ the thousand leagues of an Atlantic, 
Take drop by drop, and add their sum to the grains^ and leaves, and stars ; 
The drops of ocean, the desert sands, the leaves, and stars innumerable, 
(Albeit, in that multitude of multitudes, each small unit were an age,) 
All might reckcm for an instant, a transient flash of Time, 
Ck)mpared with this intolenible blaze, the measureless enduring of eternity ! 

O GKANDBST gift of the Oeatorl O largess worthy of a God! 
Who shall grasp that thrilling thought, life and joy for ever? 
For the sun in heaven's heaven is love that cannot change^ 
And the shining of that sun is life, to all beneath its beams : 
Who shall arrest it in the firmament— -or drag it from its sphere ? 
Or bid its beauty smile no more, but be extinct for ever? 
Yea, when God hath given, none shall take away, 
Nor build up limits to his love^ nor bid his bounty cease; 
Wide, as space is peopled, endless ae the empire of heaven, 
The river of the water of life floweth on in majesty for everl 

Wet should it seem a thing impossible to thee, O man of many doubts, 
That God shall wake the dead, and give this mortal immortality? 
Is it that such riches are unsearchable, the bounty too profuse? 
And yet, what gifl, to cease or change, is worthy of the King AlmighQrt 
For remember the moment thou art not, thou nng^itest as well not have 
been ; [annihilation ; 

A millenium and an hour are equal in the gulf of that desolate nbymt 
If Adam had existed till to^ay, and to-day had perished utterly. 
What were his gain in the length of a life, that haUi passed away for ever 7 
No tribute of thanks can exhale from the empty censer of nonentity ; 
The Giver, with his gift reclaimed, is mulcted of all praise. 

Till me, ye that strive in vain to cramp and dwarf the soul, 
Wherefore should it cease to be, and when dudl essence diet 
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It it— and therefore shall be— till just obiUcle oppoeeth: 

Show no oauae for change, and reaaon leaneth to continuanoe. 

The body rerily ahall change; this curious house we live in 

Never had continuing stay, but ohangeth every instant ; 

But the spiritual tenant of the house abideth in unalterable consoiouanesi ; 

He may fly to many lands, but cannot flee himself: 

The soil wherein ye drop the seed, by suns or rains may vary ; [to earth. 

But the seed is the same; and soul is the seed; and flesh but its anchorage 

Thb machine may be broken, and rust corrode the springs; but can rust 

feed on motion t 
Worms may battm on the brain; but cui worms gnaw the mind? 
D3mamios are, and dwell apart, though matter be not made : 
Spirit is, and can be separate, though a body were not: [tion: 

Power is one, be it lever, screw, or wedge ; but it needeth these for illustra- 
Mind is one, be it casual or ideal ; but it is shown in these* 
The creature is constructed individual, for trial of his reasonable will. 
Clay and soul, commingled wisely — mingled, not confused; 
As power is not in the spring, till somewhat give it action, 
So, until spirit be infused, the organism lieth ineigetic 

Or shalt thou say that mind is the delicate oflipring of matter. 

The bright consummate flower that must perish with its leaf? 

Gk> to : doth weight breed lightness ? is freedom the atmosphere of prisons 

When did the body elevate, expand, and bud the mind? 

Lo, a red-hot cinder flung from the furnaces of iBtna — 

There is fire in that ash ; but did the pumice make it? 

Nay, cold clod, never canst thou generate a flame. 

Nay, most exquisite machinery, nevermore elaborate a mind ; 

Rather do ye battle and contend, opposite the one to the other ; 

Till God shall stc^ th^ strife, and call the body colleague. 

Gaemsnt of flesh, and art thou then a vest, so tinged with subtle poisoC^ 

(Maddening tunic of the centaur,) as to kill the soul? 

Not so : fruit of disobedience, rot in dissolution, as thou must — 

The seed is in the core, its germ is safe, and life is in that germ: 

Moreover, Marah shall be sweetened ; and a good Physician 

Yet shall heal those gangrene wounds, the spotted plague of sin : 

He, through worldly trials, and the separative cleansing of the grave^ 

Shall change its corruptible to glory, and wash that garment white. 
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Still, is the whisper in thy heart, that ofteneet the bed of death 

Seemeth but a alug^^ish ebb, of sinking soul and body t 

Mind, dwelling long-time sensual in the chambers of the flesh, 

May slumber on in conscious sloth, and wilfully be dulled : 

But is it therefore nigh to dissolution, CTen as the body of this death? 

Ask the stricken conscience, gasping out its terrors ; 

Ask the dying miser, loath to leave his gold ; 

Ask the widowed poor, confiding her fatherless to strangers ; 

Ask the martyr-maid, a broken reed so strong. 

That weak and tortured frame, with triumph on its brow I 

O thou gainsayer, the finger of disease may seem to reach the soul, 

But it is a spiritual touch, sympathy with that which aileth: 

Pain or fear may dislocate and shatter this delicate machinery of nerves; 

But madness proveth mind : the fault is in the engine, not the impetus; 

Dissipate the mists of matter, lo ! the soul is clear : 

Timour's cage bowed it in the dust ; but now it goeth forth a fireeman. 

YsT more, there b reason in moralities, that the soul must live ; 
If Giod be King in heaven, or have a care for earth, 
Can wickedness have triumphed with impunity, or virtue toiled unseen? 
Shall cruelty torture unavenged, and the innocent complain unheard ? 
Is there no recompense for wo— -must there be no other world for justice- 
No hope in setting suns of good, nor terror for the evil at its zenith? 
How shall ye make answer unto this ; a just God prospering iniquity, 
Wisdom encouraging the foolish, and Goodness abetting the depraved? 

Yet again ; mine erring brother, pardon this abundance of my speech. 
Yield me thy candour and thy charity, listening with a welcome : 
For, even now, a thousand thoughts are trooping to my theme ; 
O mighty theme! O feeble thoughts I Alas I who is sufficient? 
Judge not so hi^ a cause by these poor words alone, 
For, lo! the advocate hath little skill : pardon, and pass on: 
Certify thyself with surer proo&; fledge thine own mind for flight; 
Think, and pray ; those better proofs shall follow on with holy aspiration 
Yet, in my humbler grade to help thy weal and comfort. 
Thy weal for this and higher worlds, and comfort in thy 
Sufler the multitude of fancies, walking with me still in love ; 
But tread in fear, it is holy ground — remember Immortality. 
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Wilt thou argue from infirmities, thine ahject, evil state. 

As how should stricken, wretched man indeed exist for ever : [the idiot, 

The brutal and besotted, the savage and the slave, the sucking in&nt and 

The mass of mean and common minds, and all to be immortal f 

Consider every beginning, how small it is, and feeble: [tains; 

Ganges, and the rolling Mississippi, sprung of brooks among the moun- 

That yew-tree of a thousand years was once a little seed. 

And Nero's marble Rome, a shepherd's mud-hovel : 

A speck is on the tropic sky, and it groweth to the terrible tcnmado; 

An apple, all too fair to see, destroyed a world of souls : 

A tender babe is bom — it is Attila, scourge of the nations! 

A seeming male&ctor dieth — it is Jesus, the Saviour of men I 

Am) hive not in thy thoughts the vain and wordy notion 

That nothing which was boni in time, can tire out the footsteps of Infinity. 

Reckon up a sum in numbers: where shall progression stop? 

The starting-post is definite and fixed, but what is the goal of numeration? 

So, begin upon a moment, and when shall being end? 

Souls emanate fifom God, to travel with him equally for ever. 

Moreover thou that objectest the unalterable circle of eternity, 

That ncme but He hom everlasting can endure, as to a future everiasting, 

Consider, may it be impossible that creatures were counted in their Maker. 

And so that the confines of eternity are filled by God alone? [mond, 

Trust not thy soul upon a fancy : who would freight a bubble with a dia- 

And launch that priceless gem on the boiling rapids of a cataract? 

If, then, we perish not at death, but walk in spirit through the darkness^ 

Waiting for a mansion incorruptible, whereof this body is the seed. 

Tell me, when shall be the period? time and its ordeals are dcxie; 

The storms are passed, the night is at an end, behold the Sabbath morning! 

Is Death to be conqueror again, and claim once more the victory-* 

Can the enemy's corpse awaken into life, and bruise the Champion's head? 

Evil, terrible ensample, that foil to the attributes of Good, 

Is banished to its own black world, weeded out of earth and heaven: 

Shall that great gulf be passed, and sin be sown again ? 

We know but this, the book of truth proclaimeth, gladly, never! 

Thxre remaineth the will of our God ; when he repenteth of his creature^ 
Made by self-suggested mercy, ransomed by self-sacrificing justi< 
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When Truth, that swore uirto his neighhour, disappointeth him, and 
cleareth to a lie— [itself— 

When the counsels of Wisdom are confounded, and Liove warreth with 

When the Unchangeable is changed, and the arm of Omnipotence is 
broken — 

Then— 4h7 quencMess soul diall hare reached the goal of its existence. 

But it seemeth, to thy notions of the merciful and just, a false and fear- 

fulthmg, 
TV) lay such a burden upon time, that eternity be built on its foundation ; 
As if so casual good or ill should colour all the future. 
And the ranity of accident, or sternness of necessity, save or wreck a soul. 
Were it casual, vain, or stem, this might pass for truth. [olence. 

But all things are marshalled by Design, and carefully tended by Benev- 
man I thy Judge is righteous — noting, remembering, and weighing; 
Want, ignorance, diversities of state, are oast into the balance of 

advantage: 
The poisonous example of a parent aaketh for allowance in a child ; 
Care, diseases, toils, and fraikiee— all things are considered. 
And again, a mysterious 0^^liscience knoweth the spirits that are His, 
While the delicate tissues of Event are woven by the fingers of Ubiquity. 
Should Providence be taken by surprise firom the possible impinging of 

an accident. 
One fortuitous grain might dislocale the banded universe : 
The merest seeming trifle is ordered as the morning light ; 
And He that rideth on the hurricane, is pilot of the bubble on the breaker. 

Once more, consider mattei^— how small a thing is fttther to the greatest— 

Thou that lightly hast regarded the results of so-called aocidmit 

A blade of grass took fire in the sun— and the prairies are burnt to the 

horizon: 
A grain of sand may blind the eye, and madden the bnin to murder: 
A careful fly deposited its egg in the swelling bud of an acorn — 
The sappling grew— cankerous and gnarled — ^it is yonder hollow oak : 
A child touched a spring, and the spring closed a valve, and the labour. 

ing engine burst— 
A. thousand lives were in that riiip— wrecked by an infant's finger ! 
Shall nature preach in vain ? — thy casualty guided in its orbit, 
1?hough less than a mote upon the sunbeam, saileth in a fleet of worlds; 
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That trivial cause, watered and observed of the Husbandman day by day, 

In calm, undeviating strength, doth work its large effect* 

Thus in the pettiness of life note thou seeds of grandeur, 

And watch the hour-glass of Time with the eyesof an heir of Immoitality. 

Thieb still be clouds of witnesses — if thou art not weary of my speech- 
Flocks of thoughts adding lustre to the light, and pointing on to Life. 
For reflect how Truth and Goodness, well and wisely put, 
Commend themselves to every mind with wondrous intuition : 
What is this? the recognition of a standard, unwritten, natural, unifenn; 
Telling of one common source, the root of Good and True. 
And if thus present soul can trace descent from Deity, 
Being, as it standeth, individual, a separate, reasonable things 
What should hinder that its hope may not trace gladly forward, 
And, in astounding parellel, like Enoch walk with God? 
Yea, genealogy of soul, that vivifying breath of a Creator, 
Breath, no transient air, but essence, energy, and reason, [of old, 

Is looming on the past, and shadowing the future, sublimely as Melchisedek 
Having not beginning nor end of days, but present in the majesty of Peace I 

O, FALSE scholar I credulous in vanities, and only skeptical of truth. 

Wherefore toil to cheat thy soul of its birthright. Immortality? 

Is it for thy guilt? He pardoneth: is it for thy frailty? He will help: 

Tho' thou fearest. He is love ; and Mercy shall be deeper than Despair* 

Even for thy full-blown pride, is it much to be receiver of a God? 

And, lo ! thy rights. He made thee ; thy claims, He hath redeemed. 

Hath the fair aspect of affection no beauty, that thou shouldst desire it? 

And are those sorrows nothing to thee that passest by? 

For it is Fact, immutable, that God hath dwelt in Man ; 

With gentle, generous love ennobling while He bought us : 

What, though thou art false, ignorant, weak, and daring — 

Can the sun be quenched in heaven— or only Belisarius be blind? 

But, even stooping to thy folly, grant all these hopes are vain ; 
Stultify reason, wrestle against conscience, and wither up the heart, 
Where is thy vast advantage? — ^I have all that thou hast. 
The buoyancy of life as strong, and term of days no shorter ; 
My cup is full with ^adness — my griefe are not more galling; 
And thus we walk together, even to the gates of death ; 



( 
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There, (if not also on my journey, blessing erery slap, 

Gladdening with light, and quickening with love, and killing all my cares,) 

There — while thou art quailing, or sullenly expecting to be nothing — 

There— is ibund my gain — ^I triumph where thou tremblesL 

Grant all my solace is a lie, yet it is a fountain of deli^^t, 

A spice in every pleasure, and a balm for every pain ; 

O precious, wise delusion, scattering both misery and sin I 

vile and silly truth, depraving while it cursethi 

DAEKLiice child of knowledge, commune with Socrates and Cicero; 

They had no prejudice of birth, no dull, parental warpings; 

See, those lustrous minds anticipate the dawning day — 

Whilst thou, poor mole, art burrowing back to darkness from the light 

1 will not urge a revelation, mercies, miracles, and martyrs. 

But, after twice a thousand years, go, learn thou of the pagan : [hope. 
It were happier and wiser, even among fix>ls, to cling to the shadow of a 
Than, in the company of sages, to win the substance of despair : 
But here, the sages hope ;— despair is with the fools. 
The base, bad hearts, the stolid heads, the sensual and the selfish* 

And wilt thou, sorry scomer, mock the phrase despair? 

Despair for those who die and live-^for me, I live and die : 

What have I to do with dread? my taper must go out; — 

I nurse no silly hopes, and therefore feel no fears : 

I am hastening to an End. O, false and feeble answer! 

For hope is in thee still, and fear — a racking, deep anxiety. 

Erring brother, listen ; and take thine answer from the ancients : 

Consider every end, that it is but the end of a beginning. 

All things work in ciroles : weariness induceth unto rest, 

Rest invigorateth labour, and labour causeth weariness: 

War produceth peace, and peace is wanton unto war ; 

Light dieth into darkness, and night dawneth into day ; 

The rotting jungle reeds scatter fertility around ; 

The buffalo's dead carcass hath quickened life in millions; 

The end of toil is gain, the end of gain is pleasure, 

Pleasure tendeth unto waste, and waste oommandeth toil. 

So is death an end — ^but it breedeth an infinite beginning; [ever. 

Limits are for time, and death killeth time ; Eternity's beginning is for 
N 17 
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Ambition, hath it any goal indeed? is not all fhiltion disappointment t 

A step upon the ladder, and Smother, and another — ^we start from erery 

Look to the eras of moHality ; babe, student, man, [end : 

The husband, the fiither, the death-bed of a saintr--and b it then an end? 

The oommon climax. Death, shall it lead to nothing? 

How strong a root of causes, flowering a consequence of Tapour! 

That solid chain of facts, is it snapped fer ever? 

How stout a show of figures, weakly summing to nonenity ! 

Or haply Death, in the doublings of thy thought, shall seem ccmtinuouB 
A dull, eternal slumber, not an end abrupt [ending; 

most futile chrysalis, wherefore dost thou sleep? 

Dreamless, unconscious, never to awake— what object in such slumber? 

If thou art still to live, it may as well be wakefully as sleeping: 

How grovelling must that spirit be, to need eternal sleep ! 

Or was indeed the toil of life so heavy and so long, 

That never more can rest refresh thine overburdened soul ? 

Bleep is a recreance to body, but when was mind asleep? 

Even in a swoon it dreameth, though all be forgotten afterward ; 

The muscles seek relaxing, and the irritable nerves ask peace ; 

But life IB a constant force, spirit an unquietable impetus : 

The eye may wear out as a telescope, and the brain work slow as a machine, 

But soul, unwearied, and for ever, is capable of effort unimpaired. 

1 LIVE, move, am conscious : what shall bar my being? 
Where is the rude hand, to rend this tissue of existence? 
Not thine, shadowy Death, what art thou but a phantom ? 
Not thine, foul Comipticm, what art thou but a fear? 

For death is merely absent life, as darkness absent light; [where, 

Not even a suspension, for the life hath sailed away, steering gladly some- 
And corruption, closely noted, is but a dissolving of the parts ; 
The parts remain, and nothing lost, to build a better whole. 
Moreover, mind is unity, however versatile and rapid; [follow: 

Thou canst not entertain two coincident ideas, although they quickly 
And Unity hath no parts, so that there is nothing to dissolve ; 
And element is still unchanged in every searching solvent. 
Who, then, shall bid me be annulled— He that gave me being? 
Amen, if God so will ; I know that will is love : 
But love hath promised life, and therefore I shall live ; 
So long as He is God, I shall b his Creature ! 
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And here, shrewd reaacmer, so eager to piOTe that thou must perish, 
I note a sneer upon thy lip, and ridicule is haply on thy tongue : 
How, said he— creature of a God, and are not all his creatures— 
The lion, and the gnat— yea, the mushroom, and the crystal — have all 

these a soul? 
Thy fancies tend to prove too much, and overshoot the mark : 
If I die not with brutes, then brutes must live with me? — 
I dare not tell thee that they will, for the word b not in my commission : 
But of the twain it is the likelier ; continuance is the chance : 
Men, dying in their sins, are likened unto beasts that perish ; 
They are dark, animal, insensate; but have they not a lurking soul? 
The spirit of a man goeth upward, reasonable, apprehending Grod ; 
The spirit of a beast goeth downward, sensual, doting on the creature : 
Who told thee they die at dissolution? boldly think it out — 
The multitude of flies, and the multitude of herbs, the world with all its 

beings : [destroy ? 

Is Infinity too narrow. Omnipotence too weak, and Liove so anxious to 
Doth Wisdom change its plan, and a Maker cancel his created? 
God's will may compass all things, to fashion and to nullify at pleasure : 
Yet are there many thoughts of hope, that all which are shall live. 
True, there is no conscience in the brute, beyond some educated habit; 
They lay them down without a fear, and wake without a hope : 
Hunger and pain is of the animal ; but when did they reckon or compare ; 
They live, idealess, in instinct ; and while they breathe, they gain : 
The master is an idol to his dog, who cannot rise beyond him ; [infinity. 
And void of capability for God, there would seem small cause for an 
Therefore, caviller, my poor thoughts dare not grant they live : 
But is it not a great thing to assume their annihilatioiH-and thine own? 
Would it be much if a speck on space, this globe with all its millions. 
Verily, after its pollution, were suffered to exist in purity ? 
Or much, if guiltless creatures, that were cruelly entreated upon earth. 
Found some commensurate reward in lower joys hereafter? 
Or much, if a Creator, prodigal of life, and filled with the profundity of 

love, [kind? 

Rejoice in all creatures of his skill, and lead them to perfeotbn in their 
O man, there are many marveb ; yet life is more a mystery than death 
For death may be some stagnant life — ^but life b present God ! 



Many are the lurking-holes of evil; who shall search them out? 
A¥ho so skilled to cut away the cancer with its fibres? 
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For wily minds with iinvous ease escape fhxn lie to lie; 

And cowards driTen fitxn the trench steal hack to hide again. 

Vain were the battle, if a warrior, having slain his foes, 

Shall turn and find them vital still, unharmed, yea, unashamed: 

For Error, daric magician, daily oast out killed, 

Quickeneth animate anew beneath the midnight moon: 

Once and again, once and again, hath Reason answered wisely ; 

But not the less with brazen front doth Folly urge her questbns. 

It were but unprofitable toil, a stand-up fight with unbelief: 

When was there candour in a caviller, and who can satisfy the faithless? 

Too long, O truant from the told, have I tracked thy devious paths; 

Too long, treacherous deserter, fought thee as a noble foeman : 

Haply, my small art, and an arm too weakly for its weapon, 

Hath failed to pierce thine iron coat, and reach thy stricken soul : 

Haply, the fervour of my speech, and too patient sifting of thy fancies, 

Shall tend to make thee prize them more, as worthier and wiser : 

Gk> to : be mine the gain : we measure swords no more ; 

Go— and a word go with thee— Man, thou akt Immortal I 



Child of light, and student in the truth, too long have I forgotten thee : 
iiO, afVer pariey with an alien, let me hold sweet converse with a brother. 
Glorious hopes, and inefiable imaginings, crowd our holy theme : 
Fear hath been slaughtered on the portal, and Doubt driven back to 

darkness: 
For Christ hath died, and we in Him : by faith His all is ours— 
Cross, and crown, and love, and life ; and we shall reign in him I 
Yea, there is a fitness and a beauty in ascribing immortality to mind, 
That its energies and lofVy aspirations may have scope for indefinite 

expansion. [bility. 

To learn all things is privilege of reason, and that with a growing capa- 
But in this age of toil and time we scarce attain to alphabets : 
How hardly in the midst of our hurry, and jostled by the cares of life. 
Shall a man turn and stop to consider mighty secrets ! 
With barely hours and barely powers, to fill up daily duties. 
How small the glimpee of knowledge his wandering eye can catch ! 
And knowledge is a noting of the order wherein Grod's attributes evolve. 
Therefore worthy of the creature, worthy of an angeUs seeking ; 
Yea, and human knowledge, meagre though the harvest, [climate ; 

Hath its roots, both deep and strong; but the plants are exotic to the 
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All we seem to know demand a longer learning. 

History, and scienoe, and prq>hecy, and art, are workings all of Grod : 

And there are galaxies of globes, millions of unimagined beings. 

Other senses, wondrous somids, and thoughts of thrilling fire, 

Powers of strange might, quickening unknown elements. 

And attributes and energies of God, which man may never guess. 

Not in vain, O brother! hath soul the spurs of enterprise, 
Nor aimlessly panteth for adrenture, waiting at the cave of mystery ; 
Not in vain the oup of curiosity, sweet and richly spiced, [grance : 

Is ruby to the sight, and ambrosia to the taste, and redolent with all fra- 
Thou shalt drink, and deeply, filling the mind with marvels ; 
Thou shalt watch no more, lingering, disappointed of thy hope ; 
Thou shalt roam where road is none, a traveler untrammelled. 
Speeding at a wish, emaBotpate, to where the stars are suns! 

CJouNT, count your hopes, heirs of inmiortality and love : 
And hear my kindred faith, and turn again to bless me. 
For, lol my trust is strong to dwell in many worlds. 
And cull of many brethren there sweet knowledge ever new : 
I yearn for realms where ftncy shall be filled, and the ecstasies of free- 
dom shall be felt, 
And the soul reign gloriously, risen to its royal destinies: 
I look to recognise again, through the beautiful mask of their perfection, 
The dear, familiar fucea I have somewhile loved on earth : 
I long to talk with grateful tongue of storms and perils past. 
And praise the mighty Pilot that hath steered us through the rapids : 
He shall be the focus of it all, the very heart of gladness. — 
My soul is athirst for God, the God who dwelt in Man I 
Prophet, priest, and king, the sacrifice, the substitute, the Saviour, 
Rapture of the blessed in the hunted one of earth, the pardoner in the 
How many centuries of joy concentrate in that theme ! [victim : 

How often a Methusalem might count his thousand years, and leave it 

unexhausted I 
And, lo I the heavenly Jerusalem, with all its gates one pearl, 
That pearl of countless price, the door by which we entered — 
Come, tread the golden streets, and join that glorious throng, 
The happy ones of heaven and eartfi, ten thousand times ten thousand 
Hark I they sing that song— and cast their crowns before Him; 

17* 
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Their souls alight with Love— Glory, and Praise, and Immoitality I 

Veil thine eyes; no son of time may see that holy vision, 

And even the seraph at thy side hath covered his fiioe with wings. 

Doth he not speak parables?— each one goeth on his way. 
Ye that hear, and I that counsel, go on our ways forgetful. 
For the terrible realities whereto we tend, are hidden from our eyes; 
We know, but heed them not, and walk as if the temporal were all things. 
Vanities, buzzing on the ear, fill its drowsy chambers, 
Slow to dread those coming fears, the thunder and the trumpet; 
Motes, streaming on the sight, dim our purblind eyes, 
Dark to see the ponderous orb of nearing Immortality : 
Hemmed in by hostile foes, the trifler is busied on an epigram ;* 
The dull ox driven to slaughter careth but for pasture by the way. 
Alas I that the precious things of truth, and the everlasting hills. 
The mighty hopes we spake of^ and the consciousness we feel— > 
Alas! that all the future, and its adamantine facts, 
Clouded by the present with intoxicating fumes- 
Should seem even to us, the great expectant heirs, 
To us, the responsible and free, fearful sons of reason, 
Only as a lovely song, sweet sounds of solemn music, 
A pleasant voice, and nothing more— nioth he not speak parables ? 

Look to thy soul, O, man I for none can be surety for his brother; 
Behold, for heaven— or for hell — thou canst not escape from Lnmortality ! 



• F IDI18. 

Mind is like a volatile essence, flitting hither and thither, [turns: 

A solitary sentinel of the fortress body, to show himself every where by 
Mind is indivisible and instant, with neither parts nor organs ; 
That It doeth, it doth quickly, but the whole mind doth it: 

* " Hemmed in ip hoetiU feee, the trifier ie Imeied on an qngrmn.**] Even in 
matteiB temporal, a literal instance of this occun in the history of Frederick the Great 
of Pmaia, who, during the mortal struggles of the Seyen Years' War, frequently 
occupied the ere before a battle in the studious composition of profane jests and 
bad poetry. 
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An active, venatile agent, untiring in tiie principle of energy, 

Nor space, nor time, nor rest, nor toil, can affect the tenant of the hrain; 

His dwelling may verily be shattered, and the furniture thereof be dis- 

arranged, 
But the particle of Deity in man slumbereth not, neither can be wearied : 
However swift to change, even as the field of a kaleidoscope. 
It taketh in but one idea at once, moulded for the moment to its likeness. 
Mind is as the quicksilver, which, poured from vessel to vessel, 
Instantiy seizeth on a shape, and as instanUy again discardeth it ; 
For it is an apprehensive power, crosing on the properties of Matter, 
Expanding to enwrap a world, collapsing to prison up an atom : 
As, by night, thine irritable eyes may have seen strange changing figuresi 
Now a wheel, now suddenly a point, a line, a curve, a zigzag, 
A maze ever altering, as the dance of gnats upon a sunbeam, [sion. 
Swift, intricate, neither to be prophesied, nor to be remembered in succes- 
So the mind of a man, single, and perpetually moving, 
Flickereth about from thought to thought, changed with each idea, 
For the passing second metamorphosed to the image of that within its ken, 
And throwing its immediate perceptions into each cause of contemplation* 
It shall regard a tree ; and unconsciously, in separate review, 
Embrace its colour, shape, and use, whole and individual conceptions ; 
It shall read or hear of crime, and cast itself into the commission ; 
It shall note a generous deed, and glow lor a moment as the doer ; 
It shall imagine pride or pleasure, treading on the edges of temptation; 
Or heed of God and of his Christ, and grow transformed to glory. 

Whbrbfosb, it is wise and well to guide the mind aright, [evil : 

That its aptness may be sensitive to good, and shrink with antipathy from 

For use will mould and mark it, or non-usage dull and blunt it:-— 

So to talk of spirit by analc^ with substance ; 

And analogy is a truer guide than many teachers tell of^ 

Similitudes are scattered round, to help us, not to hurt us; 

Moses, in his every type, and the Greater than a Moses, in his parables, 

Preach, in terms that all may learn, the philosophic lessons of analogy ; 

And here, in a topic immaterial, the likeness of analc^ is just ; 

By habits, knit the nerves of mind, and train the gladiator shrewdly : 

For thought shall strengthen thinking, and imagery speed imagination. 

Until thy spiritual inmate shall have swelled to the giant of Otranto. 
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Nbvbsthblim, heed well, that thi« Athlete, growing in thy brain, 

Be a wholeaome Genioa, not a ouned Afirite: 

And see thou diaoipline his strength, and point his aim discreetly; 

Feed him on humility and holy things, weaned from oovetous desires; 

Hour by hour, and day by day, ply him with ideas of ezcellenoe. 

Dragging foith the evil but to loathe, as a Spartan's drunken Hdot; 

And win, by gradual allurements, the still expanding soul, 

To rise from a contemplated universe, even to the Hand that made it 

A coKMON mind peroeiveth not be3rond his eyes and ears : 
The palings of the park of sense inthral this captured roebuck ; 
And still, though fettered m the flesh, he doth not feel his chains, 
Externals are the world to him, and circumstance his atmosphere. 
Therefore, tangible pleasures are enough for the animal-man ; 
He is swift to speak and slow to think, dreading his own dim conscience ; 
And solitude is terrible, and exile worse than death ; 
He cannot dwell apart, nor breathe at a distance from the crowd ; 
But minds of nobler stamp, and chiefest the mint-marked of Heaven, 
Walk independent by themselves, freely manumitted of externals: 
They cany viands with them, and need no refineshment by the way, 
Nor drink of other wells than their own inner fountein. [of life, 

Strange shall it seem how little such a man will lean upon the accidents 
He is winged, and needeth not a staff; if it break — he shall not fidl. 
And lightly perchance doth he remember the stale trivialities around him. 
He liveth in the roalm of thought, beyond the world of things : 
These are but transient matter, and himself enduring Spirit : 
And worldliness will laugh to scorn that sublimated wisdom. 
His eyes may open on a prison-cell, but the bare walb glow with imagery I 
His ears may be filled with execration, but are listening to the music of 

sweet thoughto ; 
He may dwell in a hovel with a hero's heart, and canopy his penury 

with peace. 
For mind is a kingdom to a man who gathereth his pleasure fiom Ideas. 
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Adam gaye the name, when the Lord had made his creature, 
For God led them in review to see what man would call them ; 
As they struck his senses, he proclaimed their sounds, [known : 

A name for the distinguishing of each, a numeral hy which it should be 
He specified the partridge by her cry, and the forest prowler by his roaring, 
The tree by its use, and the flower by its beauty, and every thing accord- 
ing to its truth. 

Thsrb is an arbitrary name; whereunto the idea attacheth. 

And there is a reasonable name, linking its fitness to idea : 

Tet shall these twain run in parallel courses. 

Neither shalt thou readily discern the habit from the nature. 

For mind is apt and quick to wed ideas and names together. 

Nor stoppeth its perception to be curious of priorities ; 

And there is but little in the sounds as some have vainly fancied. 

The same tone in different tongues shall be suitable to opposite ideas : 

Tea, take an ensample in thine own ; consider similar words : 

How various and contrary the thoughts those kindred names produce ! 

A house shall seem a fitting word to call a roomy dwelling, 

Tet there is a like propriety in the small, smooth sound, a mouse : 

Mountain, as if of a necessity, is a word both mighty and majestic— 

What heed ye then of fountain? flowing silver in the sun, 

MAinr a fair flower is burdened with preposterous appellatives. 

Which the wiser simplicity of rustics entitled by its beauties : 

And often the conceit of science, loving to be thought cosmopolite, 

Shall mingle names of every clime, alike obscure to each. 

There is wisdom in calling a thing fitly ; name should note particulars. 

Through a character obvious *to all men, and worthy of their instant 

acceptation. 
The herbalist had a simple cause for every word upon his catalogue, 
fiut now the mouth of Botany is filled with empty sound ; 
J^d many a peasant hath an answer on his tongue, concerning some 

vexed flower, 
Shrewder than the centipede phrase wherewithal philosophers invest it. 
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Foe that, the foolishness of pride, and flatteries of cringing homage, 
Strew with chaff the threshing-floors of science ; names perplex them all ; 
The etomologist, who hath pried opon an insect, straightway shall endow 

It with his name ; 
It had many qualities and mariu of note— but in chiei^ a vain obsenrer: 
The geographer shall journey to the pole, through Inting frost and deso- 
lation, 
And, for some simple patron's sake, shall name that land^ the happy : 
The fossilist hath found a bone, the rib of some huge lizard, [talities : 
And forthwith standeth to it sponsor, to tack himself on reptile immor- 
The sportsman, hunting at the Cape, found some strange-homed antelope, 
The spots are new, the fame is cheap, and so his name b added. 
Thus obscurities encumber knowledge, even by the vanity of men 
Who play into each other's hand the game of giving names. 

Vaeious are the names of men, and drawn from different wells ; 
Aspects of body, or characters of mind, the creature's first idea : 
And some have sprung of trades, and some of dignities or oflice ; 
Other some added to a father's, and yet more growing from a place : 
Animal creation, with sciences and things — their composites and near 

associations, 
Contributed their syinboUings of old, wherewith to title men : 
And heraldry set upon its cresture the figured attributes as ensigns 
By which, as by a name concrete, its bearer should be known. 

EoYFT opened on the theme, dressing up her gods in qualities; 
Horns of power, feathers of the swift, mitres of catholic dominion, 
The sovereign asp, the cirole everlasting, the crook and thong of justice. 
By many mystic shapes and sounds displayed the idol's name. 
Thereafter, high-plumed warriors, the chieftains of Etruria and Troy, 
And Xerxes, urging on his millions to the tomb of pride, ThermopylsB, 
And Hiero, with his bounding ships all figured at the prow, 
And Rome's Preetorian standards, piled with strange devices. 
And stout crusaders pressing to the battle, locked in shining steel — 
These all, in their speaking symbols, earned, or wore, a name. 
Eve, the mother of all living, and Abraham, father of a multitude, 
Jacob, the supplanter, and David, the beloved, and all the worthies of old 
Noah, who came for consolation, and Benoni, son of sorrow, [time, 

Kings and prophets, children of the East, owned each his title of sig- 
nificance. 
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There be names of high descent, and thereby storied honours ; 
Nameff of fair renown, and therein characters of merit; 
But to lend the low bom noble names, is to shed upon them ridicule and evil ; 
Yea, many weeds run rank in pride, if men have dubbed them cedars, 
And to herald common mediocrity with the noisy notes of fame, 
Tendeth to its deeper scorn ; as if it were to call the mole a ma^nmoth. 
Yet shall ye find the trader's babe dignified with sounding titles, 
And little hath the father guessed the harm he did his child ; 
For either may they breed him discontent, a peevish repining at his station, 
Or point the finger of de^ite at the mule in the trappings of an elephant : 
And it is a kind of theft to filch appellations from the famous, 
A soiling of the shrines of praise with folly's vulgar herd. . 
Prudence hath often gone ashamed for the name they added to his father's, 
If minds of mark and great achievements bore it well before ; 
For he walketh as the jay in the fable, though not by his own folly ; 
Another's fault hath compassed his misfortune, making him a martyr to 
his name. 

Who would call the tench a whale, or style a torch Orion? 

Yet many a sillv parent hath dealt likewise with his nursling : 

Give thy child 4 fit distinguishment, making him sole tenant of a name, 

For it were a sore hinderance to hold it in common with a hundred ; 

In the Babel of ccHifiised identities fame is little feasible. 

The felon shall detract from the philanthropist, and the sage share 

honours with the simple : 
Sdll, in thy tide of distinguishment, fall not into arrogant assumption, 
Steering from caprice and afiectations ; and for all thou doest have a 
He that is ambitious for his son, should give him untried names, [reason. 
For those that have served other men, haply may injure by their evib ; 
Or otherwise may injure by their glories; therefore set him by himself^ 
To win for his individual name some clear, specific praise. 
There were nine Homers, all goodly sons of song; but where is any 

record of the eight? 
One grew to fame, an Aaron's rod, and swallowed up his brethren :* 

• **Nmt Homert,** &c.] It is true that seven of these have so perished from 
Itiemoiy, that we know nothing of their works ; we only know they lived: an eighth, 
laowever, he of Hierapolis, and one of the poetic Pleiades of the age of Philadelphos, 
i» reported to have written no less than five-and-forty plays. 
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Who knoweth? more distinctly titled^ those eight dead had lived ; 
But the censers were ranged in a circle, to mingle their sweets without 
a difference. 

AsT thou named of a common crowds and sensible of high aspirings? 
It is hard for thee to rise— yet strive : thou mayst be among them a 

MUSSDUS.* 

Art thou named of a family, the same in successive generations ? 

It is open for thee still to earn for epithets, such a one, the good or great 

Art thou named foolishly 7 show that thou art wiser than thy fathers. 

Live to shame their vanity or sin by dutiful devotion to thy sphere. 

Art thou named discreetly ? it is well, the course b free ; 

No competitor shall claim thy colours, neither fix his faults upon thee : 

Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty. 

And win a blessing from the world, that men may love thy name ; 

Tea, that the unction of its praise, in fragrance well deserving. 

May float adown the stream of time, like ambergris at sea ; 

So thy sons may tell their sons, and those may teach their children. 

He died in goodness, as he lived ; and left us his good name. 

And more than these : there is a roll whereon thy name is written ; 

See that, on the Book of Doom, that name is fixed in light : 

Then, safe within a better home, where time and its titles are not found, 

God will give thee his new Name, and write it on thy heart : 

A Name, better than of sons, a Name dearer than of daughters, 

A Name of union, peace, and praise, as numbered in thy God. 



OP TIIN08. 

Abstracted from all substance, and flying with the feathered flock of 
thoughts, ' 

' The idea of a thing hath the nature of its Soul, a separate seeming essence ; 
Intimately linked to the idea, suggesting many qualities. 
The name of a thing hath the nature of its Mind, an intellectual recorder : 

* MvMras k Virgirs tall prophet in the Elyiiaii fields* mentioiied ^m. vL $67: 

" Miumum ante omne§; medium nam plurima turba 
Hune kabet, atque Atnnerit extantem nupicit aUi§,'' 
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And the matter of a thing, concrete, is a Body to the perfect creature, 
Compacted three in one, as all things else within the Universe. 
Nothing canst thou add to them, and nothing take away, for all have these 
The thought, the word, the form, comhining in the Thing : [proportbns. 
All separate, yet harmonizing well, and mingled each with other, 
One whole in several parts, yet each part spreading to a whole : 
The idea is a whole, and the meaning phrase that spake idea, a whole, 
And the matter, as ye see it, is a whole; the mystery of true tri-unity: 
Yea, there is even a deeper mystery — which none, I wot, can fathom. 
Matter, different from properties whereby the solid substance is described* 
For, size and weight, cohesion and the like, live distinct from matter. 
Yet who can image matter, unendowed with size and weight? 
As in the sfHritual, so in the material, man must rest with patience. 
And wait for other eyes wherewith to read the books of God. 

Men have talked learnedly of atoms, as if matter could be ever indivisible ; 
They talk, but ill are skilled to teach, and darken truth by fancies : 
An atom by our grosser sense was never yet conceived, 
And nothing can be thought so small, as not to be divided : 
For an atom runneth to infinity, and never shall be caught in space. 
And a molecule is no more indivisible than Saturn's belted orb. 
Tilings intangible, multiplied by multitudes, never will amass to substance. 
Neither can a thing which may be touched, be made of impalpable pro- 
portions ; [nothings. 
The sum of indivisibles must needs be indivisible, as adding many 
And the building up of atoms into matter is but a silly sophism ; 
Lucretius, and keen Anazimander, and many that have followed in their 

thoughts, 
(For error, hath a long, black shadow, dimming light fi>r ages,) 
In the foolishness of men without a God fancied to fashion Matter 
Of intangibles, and therefore uncohering, indivisibles, and therefore Spirit. 

Things breed thoughts ; therefore, at Thebes and Heliopolis, 
In hieroglyphic sculptures are the priestly secrets written ; 
Things breed thoughts; therefore, was the Athens of idolatry 
Set with carved images, frequent as the trees of Academus ; 
Things breed thoughts ; therefore, the Brahmin and the Burman 
AVith mythologic shapes adorn their coarse pantheon ; 
Things breed thoughts ; therefore, the statue and the picture, 

18 
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Relicfl, rosaries, and miracles in act, quicken the Pi^pist in hb worship ; 
Things breed thoughts ; therefore, the lovers, at their parting, 
Interchange with tearful smiles the dear reminding tokens ; 
Things breed thoughts ; thereibre, when the clansman met his foe. 
The blood-stained claymore in his hand revived the memories of vengeance. 

Thin OS teach with double force ; through the animal eye, and through 
the mind, [hour. 

And the eye catcheth in an instant what the ear shall not learn within an 
Thence is the potency of travel, the precious might of its advantages 
To compensate its dissipative harm, its toil, and cost, and danger. 
Ulysses, wandering to many shores, lived in many cities, 
And thereby learnt the minds of men, and stored his own more richly : 
Herodotus, the accurate and kindly, spake of that he saw, 
And reaped his knowledge on the spot, in fertile fields of Elgypt: 
Lycurgus culled from every clime the golden fruits of justice ; 
And Plato roamed thro' foreign lands, to feed on truth in all. [mind; 
For travel, conversant with Things, bringeth them in contact with the 
We breathe the wholesome atmosphere about ungarbled truth : 
Pictures of fact are painted on the eye, to decorate the house of intellect. 
Rather than visions of fancy, filling all the chambers with a vapour. 
For, in ideas, the great mind will exaggerate, and the lesser extenuate 

truth: 
But in Things the one is chastened, and the other quickened to equality ; 
And in Names — tho' a property be told, rather than an arbitrary accident. 
Still shall the thought l>e vague or false, if none hath seen the Thing; 
For in Things the property with accident standeth in a mass concrete; 
These cannot cheat the sense, nor elude the vigilance of spirit* 
Travel is a ceaseless fount of surface education. 

But its wisdom will be simply superficial, if thou add not thoughts to things : 
Yet, aided by the varnish of society, things may serve for thoughts, 
Till many dullards that have seen the world shall pass for scholars: 
Because one single glance will conquer all descriptions, 
Tho' graphic, these left some unsaid ; tho' true, these tended to some enor, 
And the most witless eye that saw, had a juster notion of its object, 
Than the shrewdest mind that heard and shaped its gathered thoughts of 
Things. 
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• F FAITH. 

CoNFiDBNCB was bearer of the palm ; for it looked like conviction of desert : 
And where the strong is well assured, the weaker soon allow it 
Majesty and beauty are commingled, in moving with immutable decision, 
And well may charm the coward hearts that turn and hide for fear. 
Faith, firmness, confidence, consistency — these are well allied ; 
Yea, let a man press on in aught, he shall not lack of honour : 
For such a one seemeth as superior to the native instability of creatures ; 
That he doeth, he doeth as a god, and men will marvel at his courage. 
Even in crimes, a partial praise cannot be denied to daring. 
And tnany fearless chiefe have won the friendship of a foe. 

CoNFiDENCS is conqucror of men ; victorious both over them and in them ; 
The iron will of one stout heart shall make a thousand quail : 
A feeble dwarf^ dauntlessly resolved, will turn the tide of battle, 
And rally to a nobler strife the giants that had fled : 
The tenderett child, unconscious of a fear, will shame the man to danger. 
And when he dared it, danger died, and faith had vanquished fear. 
Boldness is akin to power: yea, because ignorance is weakness, 
Knowledge with unshrinking might will nerve the vigorous hand : 
Boldness hath a startling strength ; the mouse may fright a lion. 
And oflen-times the homed herd is scared by some brave cur. 
Courage hath analogy with faith, for it standeth both in animal and moral ; 
The true is mindful of a God, the false is stout in self: 
But true or false, the twain are faith ; and faith worketh wonders : 
Never was a marvel done upon the earth, but it had sprung of faith ; 
Nothing noble, generous, or great, but faith was the root of the achieve- 
Nothing comely, nothing famous, but its praise is faith, [ment : 
Leonidas fought in human faith, as Joshua in divine : 
Xenophon trusted to his skill, and the sons of Mattathias to their cause :* 
In faith Columbus fi>und a path across those untried waters : 
The heroines of Arc and Saragossa fought in earthly faith : 

* ** Son* of Mattathiao" &c.] John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, who 
liberated Urael from the domination of the Greeks, about B. C. 160, and who were 
known by the general name of the Maccabees, from the initial Hebrew letters of the 
first four words from Ex. zr. 11, being inscribed on their standard. 
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Tell was strong, and Alfred great, and Luther wise, by faith : [people : 
Margaret by faith was valiant for her son, and Wallace mighty for his 
Faith in his reason made Socrates sublime, as faith in his science Grallileo : 
Ambassadors in faith are bold, and unreproved for boldness ; 
Faith urged Fabius to delays, and sent forth Hannibal to Cannss; 
Csesar at the Rubicon, Miltiades at Marathon ; both were sped by faith* 
I set not all in equal spheres : I number not the martyr with the patrid; 
I class not the hero with his horse, because the twain have courage ; 
But only for ensample and instruction, that all things stand by foith ; 
Albeit faith of divers kinds, and varjring in degrees. 
There is a faith towards men, and there is a fidth towards God ; [metal : 
The latter is the gold and the former is the brass ; but both are sturdy 
And the brass mingled with the gold floweth into rich CoriothiAii; 
A substance bright, and hard, and keen, to point Achilles' apeait 
So shalt thou stop the way against the foes that hem thee; 
Trust in God, to strengthen man — ^be bokl, for He doth help. 

Ybt more : for confidence in man, even to the worst and meanest, 

Hath power to overcome his ill, by charitable good* 

Fling thine unreserving trust even on the oonsoieace of a culprit. 

Soon wilt thou shame him by thy fidth, and he will melt and mend : 

The nest of thieves will harm thee not, if thou doet bear thee boldly ; 

Boldly, yea, and kindly, as relying on their honoun : 

For the hand so stout against aggression, is quite disanned by charity; 

And that warm sun will thaw the heart caseJiardened by long frosL 

Treat men gently, trust them strongly, if thou wish their weal ; 

Or cautious doubts and bitter thoughts will tempt the best to foil thee* 

Believe the well in sanguine hope, and thou shalt req> the better; 

But if thou deal with men so ill, thy dealings make them worse* 

Despair not of some gleams of good still lingering in the darkest. 

And among veterans in crime, plead thou as with their children : 

So, astonished at humanities, the bad heart long estranged. 

Shall even weep \q feel himself so little worth thy love; 

In wholesome sorrow will be bless thee ; yea, and in that spirit may repent ; 

Thus wilt thou gain a soul, in mercy given to thy fidth* 

Look aside to lack of faith, the mass of ills it bringeth ; 
All things treacherous, base, and vile, dissolving the brotherhood of men* 
Bonds break ; the cement hath lost its hold ; and each is separate from 
other; 
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That which riiould be neighbotirly and good, ia cankered into bitterneas 

and eviL 
O thoo aerpent, fell Suapicicm I coiling coldly round the heart — 
O thou aap of aubtle Jealousy I stinging hotly to the soul — 
O distrust, reserve, and doubt! what reptile shapes are here. 
Poisoning the garden of a world with death among its flowers ! 
No need of many words, the tale id easy to be told : 
A point will touch the truth, a line suggest the picture. 
For it, in thine own home, a cautious man and captious, 
Thou hintest at suspicion of a servant, thou soon wilt make a thief: 
Or i( too keen in care, thou dost evidently disbelieve thy child, 
Thou hast injured the texture of his honour, and smoothed to him the 

way of lying : 
Or if thou observes! upon friends, as seeking thee selfishly lor interest. 
Thou hast hurt their kindliness to thee, and shalt be paid with scorn : 
Or i^ O silly ones of marriage ! your foul and foolish thoughts, 
Harshly misinterpreting in each the levity of innocence for sin. 
Shall pour upon the lap of home pain where once was pleasure, 
And mix contentions in the cup that mantled once with comforts. 
Bitterly and justly shall ye rue the punishment due to unbelief; 
Ye trust not each the other, nor the mutual vows of God ; 
Take heed, for the pit may now be near, a pit of your own digging — 
Faith abused tempteth unto crime, and doubt may make its mcmster. 

Man verily is vile, but more in capability than action ; 

His sinfulness is deep, but his transgressions may be few, even from the 

absence of temptation : 
He is hanging in a gulf midway, but the air is breathable about him : 
Thrust him not fW>m that slight hold, to pjerish in the vapours imdemeath. 
For God pleadeth with the deaf^ as having ears to hear, 
Christ speaketh to the dead, as those that are capable of living ; 
And an evil teacher is that man, a tempter to much sin. 
Who looketh on his hearers with distrust, and hath no confidence in 

br^hren. [ence with the worst ; 

All may mend ; and sympathies are healing ; and reason hath its influ* 
And ia thoee woxBt is ample hope, if only thou have charity, and faith. 

SoMEWHiLES have I watched a man exchanging the sobriety of faith. 
Old lamps for new— even for fanatical excitements. 
O 18* 
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He gained surfiu^e, but lost solidity ; heat, in lieu of health ; 

And still with swelling words and thoughts he scorned Ms ancient coldness : 

But his strength was shorn as Samson's ; he walked he knew not whither : 

Doubt was on his daily path ; and duties showed not certain. 

Until, in an hour of enthusiasm, stung with secret fears, 

He pinned the safety of his soul on some false prophet's sleeve. 

And then that sure word failed ; and' with it failed his faith ; 

It fidled, and fell ; O I deep and dreadful was his fall in faith. 

He could not stop, with reason's rein, his coursers on the slope, 

And so they dashed him down the cliff of hardened unbelief. 

With overreaching grasp he had strained for visionary treasures, 

But a fiend had cheated his presumption, and hurled him to despair: 

So he lay in his blood, the victim of a credulous, false faith. 

And many nights, and night-like days, he dwelt in outer darkness. 

But, within a while, his variable mind caught a new impression, 

A new impression of the good old stamp, that sealed him when a child: 

He was softened, and abjured his infidelity ; he was wiser, and despised 

his credulity ; 
And turned again to simple faith more simply than before. 
Experience had declared too well his Mind was built of water, 
And so, renouncing strength in self^ he fixed his faith in God. 

It is not lor me to stipulate fi>r creeds ; Bible, Church, and Reason, 

These three shall lead the mind, if any can, to truth. 

But I must stipulate for faith ; both Giod and man demand it : 

Trust is great in either world, if any would be well. 

Verily, the skeptical propensity is a universal foe ; 

Sneering Pyrrho never found, nor cared to find, a friend : 

How could he trust another? and himseli^ whom would he not deceive? 

His proper gains were all his aim, and interests clash with kindness. 

So the Bedouin goeth armed, an enemy to all ; 

The spear is stuck beside his couch, the dagger hid beneath the pillow. 

For society, void of mutual trust, of credit, and of faith, 

Would fall asunder as a water-spout, snapped from the cloud's attraction. 

Faith may rise into miracles of might, as some few wise have shown : 
Faith may sink into credulities of weakness, as the mass of fools have 

witnessed. 
Therefore, in the first, saints and martyrs have fulfilled their mission, 
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Conqaering dangers, courting deaths, and triumphing in all. 
Therefore, in the last, the magician and the witch, victims of their own 
Have gained the hitter wages of impracticable sins. [delusion, 

They believed in allegiance with Satan ; they worked in that belief 
And thereby earned the loss and harm of guilt that might not be ; 
For faith hath two hands ; with the one it addeth virtue to indifierents ; 
Yea, it sanctified a Judith and a Jael, for what otherwise were treachery 

and murder : 
With the other hand it heapeth crime even on impossibles or simples, 
And many a wizard well deserved the fagot for his faith : 
He trusted in his intercourse with evil, he sacrificed heartily to fiends. 
He withered up with curses to the limit of his will, and was vile, 

because he thought himself a villain. 

A GREAT mind is ready to believe, for he hungereth to feed on facts. 
And the gnawing stomach of his ignorance craveth unceasing to be filled : 
A little mind is boastful and incredulous, for he fancieth all knowledge 

is his own. 
So will he cavil at a truth ; how should it be true, ^d he not know it? 
There is an easy scheme, to solve all riddles by the sensual, 
AndHhus despising mysteries, to feel the more sufficient : 
For it comforteth the foul, hard heart, to reject the pure unseen, 
And relieveth the dull, soil head, to hinder one from gazing upon vacancy. 
True wisdom, labouring to expound, heareth others readily ; 
False wisdom, sturdy to deny, closeth up her mind to argument 
The sum of certainties is found so small, their field te wide a universe, 
That many things may truly be, which man hath not conceived : 
The characters revealed of God are a strong mind's sole assurance 
That any strangeness may not stand a sober theme for faith. 
Ignorance being light denied, this ought to show the stronger in its view. 
But ignorance is commonly a double negative, both of light and morals : 
So, adding vanity to blindness, for ease it taketh refuge in doubt. 
And aching soon with ceaseless doubt, it finisheth the strife by misbelieving. 

Faith, by its very nature, shall embrace both credence and obedience : 
Yea, the word for both is one, and cannot be divided.* 

* " The word for both it one" &c.] Hirrtt, a derivative iirom vttBoffi, will almost 
as readily bear the sense of obedience, as of persuasion, and of credence. I know not 
whether a similar latent sympathy may be thought to exist between our own old 
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For work, void of faith — ^wherein can it be counted for a duty 7 
And faith not teen in work — ^whereby can the doctrine be discovered? 
Faith in religion is an inetrument; a handle, and the hand to turn it; 
Leas a condition than a mean, and more an operation than a virtue. 
A moral sickneM, like to gin, must have a moral cure ; 
And faith alone can heal the mind, whoee malady is sense. 
Te are told of God's deep love ; they that believe, will love him ; 
They that love him, will obey ; and obedience hath its blessing. 
Te are taught of the soul's great prioe ; they that believe, will prize it, 
And, prizing soul, will cherish well the hop&B that make it happy. 
Efl^cts spring from feelings; and feelings grow of faith : 
If a man conceive himself insulted, will not his anger smite? 
Thus, let a soul believe his state, his danger, destiny, redemption. 
Will he not feel eager to be safe, like him that kept the prison at Philippi? 

A MOTHBi had an only son, and sent him out to sea: 

She was a widow, and in penury ; and he must seek his fortunes. 

How often in the wintry nights, when waves and winds were howling, 

Her heart was torn with sickening dread, and bled to see her boy ! 

And on one sunny mom, when all around was comfort, 

News came that, weeks agone, the vessel had been wrecked ; ' • 

Tea, wrecked, and he was dead ! they had seen hiin perish in his agony : 

O then, what agony was like to hers — for she believed the tale I 

She was bowed and broken down with sorrow, and uncomforted in prayer ; 

Many nights she mourned, and pined, and had no hope but death. 

But on a day, while sorely she was weeping, a stranger broke upon her 

loD^inew— 
He had news to tell, that weather-beaten man, and must not be denied: 
And what were the wonder-working words that made this mourner joy- 
That swept her heaviness away, and filled her world with praise ? [ou% 
Her son was saved — is alive— is near! — O, did she stop to question? 
No : rushing in the force of faith, she met him at the door I 

Engliflh word "frith" and the Nonnan "fiut" fectnm, a deed. At any rate, die 
ooinddeiice is worth paasng notice. 
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\ll is vanity which is not honesty — thus is it graven on the tomb ; 
knd there is no wisdom but in piety — so the dead man preacheth ; 
Por in a simple village church, among those classic shades 
Vrhich sylvan Evelyn loved to rear, (his praise and my delight,) 
rhese, the words of truth, are writ upon his sepulchre, [on the walh 
Who learned much lore, and knew all trees, from the cedar to the hyssop 
A. just conjunction, godliness and honesty, ministering to both worlds, 
Well wed, and ill to be divided, a pair that God hath joined together. 
[ touch not now the vulgar thought, as of tricks and cheateries in trade : 
[ speak of honest purpose, character, speech, and action ; 
Por an honest man hath special need of charity and prudence, [his God, 
Of a deep and humbling self-acquaintance, and of blessed commerce with 
3o that the keenness of truth may be freed from asperities of censure, 
^d the just but vacillating mind be not made the pendulum of arguments ; 
Por a false reason, shrewdly put, can often not be answered on the instant, 
^d prudence looketh unto faith, content to wait solutions : 
Ifea, it looketh — ^yea, it waiteth — still holding honesty in leash, 
[/est, as a hot young hound, it track not game, but vermin. 
Many a man of honest heart, but ignorant of self and God, 
Eiath followed the marsh-fires of pestilence, esteeming them the lights of 
truth : [gl&dly, 

Ele heard a cause, which he had not skill to solve — and so received it 
knd that cause brought its consequence, of harm to an unstable soul. 
Prudence, for a man's own sake, never should be separate from honesty ; 
ind charity, for others' good and his, must still be joined therewith* 
Por the harshly chiding tongue hath neither pleasuring nor profit, 
knd the cold, unsympathizing heart never gained a good. 
3in is a sore, and folly is a fever ; touch them tenderly for healing : 
rhe bad chirurgeon's awkward knife harmeth, spite of honesty, 
^till, a rough diamond is better than the polished paste— 
Fhat courteous, flattering fool, who spake of vice as virtue ; 
Ajdd honesty, even by itself, though making many adversaries 
IfVliom prudence might have set aside, or charity have softened, 
Bvermore will prosper at the last, ancT gain a man great honour 
By giving others many goods, to his own cost and hinderance. 
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Febedom 18 father of the honest, and sturdy Independence is his brother; 
These three, with heart and hand, dwell together in unity. 
The blunt yeoman, stout and true, will speak unto princes unabashed; 
His mind is loyal, just, and free— a crystal in its plain integrity ; 
What should make such a one ashamed ? where courtiers kneel, he stand. 
I will indeed bow before the king, but knees were knit for Grod. [eth — 
And many such there be, of a high and noble conscience. 
Honourable, generous, and kind, though blessed with little light : 
What should he barter for his freedom ? some pett^p gain of gold ? 
Free of speech, and free in act, magnates honour him for boldness ; 
Long may he flourish in his peace, and a stalwart race around him. 
Rooted in the soil like oaks, and hardy as the pine upon the mountains! 

Ybt, there be others, that will truckle to a lie, selling honesty ibr interest : 
And do they gain? they gain but loss; a little cash, with scorn. 
Behold the sorrowful change wrought upon a fallen nature : 
He hath lost his own esteem, and other men's respect : [cringing; 

From the buoyancy of upright faith, he is clothed in the heaviness of 
For plain truth, where none could err, he hath chosen tortuous paths ; 
In lieu of his majesty of countenance, the timorous glances of servility ; 
Instead of Freedom's honest pride, the spirit of a slave. 

Nbverthelbss, there is somewhat to be pleaded, even for a necessary 
Whilst the world, and all that is therein, lieth d^ep in evil. [guile, 

Who can be altogether honest — a champion never out of mail. 
Ready to break a lance for truth with every crowding error? 
Who can be altogether honest— dragging out the secresies of life, 
And risking to be lashed and loathed for each unkind disclosure? 
Who can be altogether honest — ^living in perpetual contentions, 
And prying out the petty cheats that swell the social scheme ? 
For he must speak his instant mind — a mind corrupt and sinful. 
Exhibiting to other men's disgust its undisguised deformities ; 
He must utter all the hatred of his heart, and add to it the venom of his 
tongue; [crite. 

Shall he feel, and hide his feelings? that were the meanness of a hypo- 
Still, O man, such hypocrisy is better than this bold honesty to sin : 
Kill the feeling, or conceal it: let shame at least do the work of charity. 

O CHARmr ! thou livest not in warnings, meddling among men, 
Rebuking every foolish word, and censuring small sins ; 
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This k not thy aecrot — rather wilt thou hide their multitude, 

And silence the eondeinning tongue, and wearisome exhortation. 

But for thee, thy strength and zeal shine in encouragement to good, 

Lifting up the lantern of ensample, that wanderers may find the way : 

Tliat lantern is not lit to gaze on all the hatefulness of evil, 

But set on high for life and light, the loveliness of good. 

The hard, censorious mind sitteth as a keen anatomist. 

Tracking up the fibres in corruption, and pr3ring on a fearful corpse : 

But the charitable soul is a young lover, enamoured little wisely, 

That saw no fault in her he loved, and sought to see one less; 

So, in his kind and genial light, she grew more worthy of his love ; 

Wcm to good by gentle suns, and not by frowning tempest 

VsBiLT, infirm thysel^be slow to chide a brother's imperfections ; 
For many times the decent veil must hang on faults of nature, 
And the rude hands, that rend it, ofiend against the modesty of right, 
W)^le seeming zeal, and its efibrt to do good, is only feigned self-praise ; 
Often will the meannesses of life, hidden away in comers, [shade. 

Prove wisdom ; and the generous is glad to leave them unregarded in the 
The follies none are found to praise, let them die unblamed ; 
Thine honest strife will only tend to make some think them wise ; 
And small conventional deceits, let them live uncensured ; 
Or, if thou war with pygmies, thou shalt haply help the cranes. 
Where to be blind was safety, Ovid had been wise for winking ;* 
And when a tell-tale might do harm, be sure it is prudent to be dumb : 
That which is just and fit, is often found combatting with honesty : 
In the cause of good, be wise ; and in a case indififerent, keep silence. 

Let honesty's unblushing face be shaded by the mantle of humility, 
So shall it shine a lamp of love, and not the torch of strife : 
Otherwise the lantern of Diogenes, presumptuously thrust before the face, 
If it never find an honest man shall often make an angered. 
Let honesty be companied by charity of heart, lest it walk unwelcome, 

• " Ovid had been wUe for winking.**] The poet Ovid wu exiled for life to the 
ahorai of the Black Sea for having leen, and indiscreetly divulged, lome intrigue la 
the fiunily of Angnstns. He complaint frequently of thia hard lot ; for example : 

"Inteia quod crimen viderunt lumina pUetor, 
Peeomtumqme oculoo eot hahmooe meum" 

Bat be mii^ with greater jnetioe •have aecnaed hia tongue than hUs eyti. 
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Or the mouUniig oenaor of otlien Mid himtd^ fooii «hall aiok to «ooiii. 
Let honesty be added unto innooenoe of life ; tbMi « hmuh may only be 
itB martyr : [will bo aeen a malefaoton 

But if openneM of vpoech be fiHUid with eeoreay of guilt, the martyr 

Thbrs is a cunning aoheme, to put on aurfiuw bluntne«, 
And cover still, deep water with the clamorous ripples of a shallow. 
For a man, to gain his selfish ends, will make a stalking horse oi honesty; 
And hide his poaching limbs behind, that he may cheat the quicker. 
Such a one is loud and ostentatious, full of oaths for argument, 
Boastful of honour and sincerity, and not to be put down by facts : 
He is obstinate, and showeth it for firmness ; he is rude, displaying k 
for truth ; [justioe. 

And glorieth in doggedness of temper, as if it were unoompromising 
Be aware of such a man; his brawling covereth designs; 
This specious show of honesty cometh as the herald of a thief: 
His feint is made with awkward clashing on the buckler's boss, ^ 
But meanwhile doth his secret skill insure its fiiUal aim. [p*'^; 

This is the hypocrite of honesty ; ye may know him by an overacted 
Taking pains to turn and twist, where other men walk straight; 
Or, walking straight, he will not step aside to let another pass, 
But roughly pusheth on, provoking opposition on the way; 
He is full of disquietude for calmness, full of intriguing for simplicity. 
Valorous with those who cannot fight, and humUe to the brave : 
Where bixitherly advice were good, this man rudely blameth, 
And on some small occasion, flattereth with coarse praise. 
The craven in a lion's skin hath conquered by his character for courage; 
Sheep's clothing helped the wolf^ till he slew by his character for kindness. 

For honesty hath many gains, and well the wise have known 

This will prosper to the end, and fill their house with gold. 

The phosphorus of cheatery will fade, and all its profit perish, 

While honesty with growing light endureth as the moon. 

Yea, it would be wise in a world of thieves, where cheating were a virtue, 

To dare the vice of honesty, if any would be rich. 

For that which by the laws of God is heightened into duty, 

Ever, in the practice of a man, will be seen both policy and privilege. 

Thank God, ye toilers for your bread, in that, daily labouring, [duty : 

He hath suffered the bubbles of self-interest to float upon th« stDeam of 
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For honesty, of erery kind, approred by God and man, 
Of wealth and better weal is found the richest cornucopia. 
Tempered by humblenees and charity, honesty of speech hath honour; 
And mingled well with prudence, honesty of purpose hath its praise. 
Trust payeth homaf[e unto truth, rewarding honesty of action ; 
And all men love to lean on him, who never failed nor fainted. 
Freedom gloweth in his eyes, and nobleness of nature at his heart, 
And Independence took a crown and &Led it on his head : 
So he stood in his integrity, just and firm of purpose, 
Aiding many, fearing none, a spectacle to angels and to men : 
Yea— when the shattered globe shall rock in the throes of dissolution. 
Still will he stand in his integrity, sublime— an hcmest man. 
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Bbttbb is the mass of men. Suspicion, than thy fears ; 

Kinder than thy thoughts, O chilling heart of Prudenoe; 

Purer than thy judgments, ascetic tongue of Censurp ; 

[n all things worthier to love, if not also wiser to esteem. 

Yea, lei the moralist condemn, there be large extenuations of his verdict. 

Let the misanthrope shun men and abjure, the most are rather lovable 

How many pleasant faces shed their light on every side f [than hatefuL 

How many angels unawares have crossed thy casual way t 

EIow often, in &y joume3rings, hast thou made thee instant friends, 

Pound, to be k)ved a little while, and lost, to meet no more ; 

Friends of happy reminiscence, although so transient in their convene, 

Liberal, cheerful, and sincere, a crowd of kindly traits! 

[ have sped by land and sea, and mingled with much people, 

But never yet could find a spot unsunned by human kindness : 

Some more, and some l oss b ut truly, all can claim a little ; 

4nd a man may travel through the world, and sow it thick with friendships. 

rHBBB be indeed, to say it in all sorrow, bad, apostate souls, 
Deserted of their ministering angels, and given up to liberty of sin— 
And other some, the miserly and mean, whose eyes are keen and greedy, 
With stony hearts, and iron fists, to filch, and scrape, and dutch*— 

19 
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And others yet again, the ooane in mind, aelfiah, aeneoal, brutish, 
Seeming as incapable of softer thoughts, and dead to better deeds. 
Sttoh, no lover of the good, no follower of the generous and gentle. 
Can nearer grow to love, than may consist with pity. 
Few verily are these among the mass, and cast in fouler moulds. 
Few and poor in friends, and well deserving of their poverty : 
Yet, or ever thou hast harshly judged, and linked their presence to disgust, 
Consider well the thousand things that made them all they are. 
Thou hast not thought upon the causes, ranged in consecutive necessity, 
Which tended long to these effects, with sure, constraining power. 
For each of those unlovely ones, if thou couldst hear his story. 
Hath much to urge of just excuse, at least as men count justice : 
Foolish education, thwarted opportunities, natural propensities unchecked, 
Thus were they discouraged from all good, and pampered in their evil : 
And if thou wilt apprehend them well, tenderly looking on temptations, 
Bearing the base indulgently, and liberally dealing with the froward. 
Thou shalt discern a few fair fruits even upon trees so withered, [them. 
Thou shalt understand how some may praise, and some be found to love 

Nb VSRTHBLB8S for these, my counsel is, avoid them, if thou canst ; 
For the finer edges of thy virtues will be dulled by attrition with their 
And there is an enemy within thee ; either to palliate their sin, [vice. 
Until, for surface sweetness, thou too art drawn adown the vortex ; 
Or, even unto fatal pride, to glorify thy purity by contrast. 
Until the publican and harlot stand nearer heaven than the Pharisee; 
Or daily strife against their ill, in subtleness may irritate thy soul. 
And in that struggle thou shalt fail, even through infirmity of goodness; 
Or, callous by continuance of injuries, thou wilt cease to pardoD, 
Cease to feel, and cease to care, a cold, case-hardened man* 
Beware of their example— and thine own; beware the hasards of the 
But chiefly be thou ware of this, an unforgiving spiriL [battle; 

Many are the dangers and temptations compassing a bad man's presence: 
The upas hath a poisonous shade, and who would slumber there? 
Wherefore avoid them, if thou canst; only under providence and duty. 
If thy lot be cast with Kedar, patiently and silently live to their rebuke. 
How beautiful thy feet, and full of grace thy coming, 
O better, kind companion, that art well for either world I 
There is an atmosphere of happiness floating round that man, 
Love is throned upon his heart, and light is found within his dwelling; 
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His eyes are rayed with peacefulness, and wisdom waiteth on hia tongue ; 
Seek him out, cherish him well, walking in the halo of his influence ; 
For he shall he fragrance to thy soul, as a garden of sweet lilies, [seas. 
Hedged and apart from the outer world, an bland of the blest among the 

Thbkb is an outer world, and there is an inner centre ; 

And many varying rings concentric round the self. 

For, first, about a man — after his communion with heaven — [tions : 

b found the helpmate even as himself^ the wife of his vows and his afiec- 

See then that ye love in faith, scorning petty jealousies. 

For Satan spoileth too much love, by souring it with doubts : 

See that intimacy die not to indifierence, nor anxiety sink into moroseness, 

And tend ye well the mutual minds bound in a copartnership for life. 

Nkzt of those concentric circles, radiating widely in circumference, 

Wheel in wheel, and world in world— come the band of children ; 

A tender nest of soft young hearts, each to be separately studied, 

A curious, eager flock of minds, to be severally tamed and tutored. 

And a man, blest with these, hath made his own society,* 

He is independent of the world, hanging on his friends more loosely, 

For the little &ces around his hearth are friends enow for him. 

If he seek others, it is for the sake of these, and less for his own pleasure. 

What companionship so sweet, yea, who can teach so well 

As these pure budding intellects, and, bright, unsullied hearts? 

What voice so musica. as theirs, what visions of elegance so comely ? 

What thoughts, and hopes, and holy prayers, can others cause like these? 

If ye count society for pastime— what happier recreation than a nursling ? 

Its winning ways, its prattling tongue, its innocence and mirth? 

If ye count society for good — how fair a field is here, 

To guide these souls to God, and multiply thyself for heaven ! 

And this sweet, social commerce with thy children, groweth as their 

growth, 
Unless thou fail of duty, or have weaned them by thine absence. 
Keep them near thee, rear them well, guide, correct, instruct them ; 
And be the playmate of their games, the judge in their complainings. 
So shall the maiden and the youth love thee as their sympathizing friend. 
And bring their joys to riiare with thee, their sorrows for consoling : 
Yea, their inmost hopes shall yearn to thee for counsel, 
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They will not hide their very loves if thou haat won their truit; 

But, even as man and woman, shall they gladly seek their father. 

Feeling yet as children feel, though void of fear in honour: 

And thou shalt he a Nestor in the oamp, the just and good old man, 

Hearty still, though full of years, and held the friend of all ; 

No secret shall be kept from thee ; for if ill, thy wisdom may repair it; 

If well, thy praise is precious; and they would not miss that prize. 

O, the blessing of a home, where old and 3roung mix kindly, 

The young una wed, the old unchilled, in unreserved communion! 

O, that refuge from the world, when a stricken son or daughter 

May seek, with confidenoe of love, a father's hearth and heart; 

Sure of a welcome, though others cast them out ; of kindnen, though men 

scorn them ; 
And finding there the last to blame, the earliest to commend. 
Come unto me, my son, if sin shall have tempted thee astray, 
I will not chide thee like the rest, but help thee to return ; 
Come unto me, my son, if men rebuke and mock thee, 
There always shall be one to bl ess for I am on thy side I 



Alas I— and bitter is their loss, the parents and the children. 

Who, loving up and down the world, have missed each other's firiendship 

Haply, it had grown of careless life, for years go swifUy by; 

Or sprang of too much carefulness, that drank up all the streams: 

Haply, sullen disappointment came, and quenched the fire ; 

Haply, sternness or misrule crushed or warped ^' ^ leelings. 

Then, ill-combined in tempers, they learnt not each the other; 

The growing child grew out of love, and drew the breath of fear ; 

The youth ilUtrained renounced his fears, and made a league with oun 

ning; 
And so those hardened men were foes, that should have hem chief friends. 
Where was the cause, the mutual cause? O, hunt it out to kill it! 
And what the cure, the simple cure?— A mutual flash of love. 
For dull estrangement's daily air froze up those early sympathies 
By cold oontinuanoe in apathy, or cutting winds of censure: 
It was a slow process, which any fleeting hour could have melted; 
But every hour duly came and passed without the sun. 
Caution, care, and dry distrust, obscured each other's mind, 
Till both those gardens, rich to yield, were rank with many weeds: 
And doubt, a hidden worm, gnawed at the root of their Society, 
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rhey lacked of mutual oonfidence, and lived in mutual dread, 
^udge me, many fathers; and hearken to my counsel, many sons; 
come with good in either hand to reconcile contentions : 
^or better friends can no man have, than those whom Grod hath given, 
^nd he that hath despised the gift, thought ill of that he knew not. 
3e ye wiser — ^I speak unto the sons— imd win paternal firiendships, 
!]!ultivate their kindness, seek them out with honour, and be the screening 

Japheth to their failings: 
Ind be ye wiser — ^I speak unto the fathers— gain those filial comrades, 
Hherish their reasonable converse, and look not with coldness on your 

children. [Society, 

?or the friendship of a child is the brightest gem set upon the circlet of 
K jewel worth a world of pains — a jewel seldom seen. 

Feb third cycle on the waters, another of those rings upon the onyx, 

k further definite broad zone, holdeth kith and kin : 

k motley band of many tribes, and under various banners ; 

Fhe intimate and strangers, the known and loved, or only seen for loathing : 

Some, dear for their deserts, shall honour and have honour of relationship, 

Some, despising duties, will add to it both burden and disgrace. 

k man's nearest kin are often-times feur other than his dearest, 

iTet in the season of affliction those will haste to help him. 

Por, note thou this, the providence of God hath boimd up families together. 

To mutual aid and patient trial ; yea, those ties are strong, [need, 

Priends are ever dearer in thy wealth, but relations to be trusted in thy 

Por these are God's appointed way, and those the choice of man : 

There is lower warmth in kin, but smaller truth in friends, 

rhe latter show more surface, and the first have more of depth. 

Elelations rally to the rescue, even in estrangement and neglect, [ness. 

Where friends will have fied at thy defeat, even after promises and kind- 

Por friends come and go, the whim that bound may loose them, 

But none can dissever a relationship, and Fate hath tied the knot. 

WiDB, and edged with shadowy bounds, a distant boulevard to the city. 
The common crowd of social life is buzzing round about : 
That is as the outer court, with all defences levelled. 
Ranged around a man's own fortress, and his father's house; 
For many friends go in and out, and praise thee, finding pasture, 
A^ad some are honeycomb to-day, who turn to gall to-morrow ; 
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And many a garrulous acquaintance with his frequent visit 

Will spend his leisure to thy cost, selling dullness dearly : 

For the idle call is a heavy tax, where time is counted gold, 

And even in the day of relaxation, haply he may spare his preeence— 

He found himself alone, and came to talk — till they that hear are tired ; 

Let the man bethink him of an errand, that his face be not unwelcome. 

But many friends there be, both well and wisely greeted ; [seldom. 
Gladly are they hailed upon the hills, and are chidden that they come so 
Of such are the early recollections, school friendships that have thriven 

to gray hairs, 
And veteran men are young once more, and talk of boyish pranks; 
And such, yet older on the list, are those who loved thy father. 
Thy father's friend, and thine, who tendereth thee tried love : 
Such also, many gentle hearts, whom thou hast known too lately, 
Hastening now to learn their worth, and chary of those minutes; 
And such thy faithful pastor, coming to thy home with peace : 
Greet the good man heartily — and bid thy children bless him I 

Many thoughts, many thoughts— who can catch them all? 
The best are ever swiftest-winged, the duller lag behind : 
For, behold ! in these vast themes, my mind is as a forest of the West, 
And flocking pigeons come in clouds, and bend the groaning branches; 
Here for a rest, then off and away — they have sped to other climes, 
And leave me to my peace once more, a holiday from thoughts. 
I dare not lure them back, for the mighty subject of Society 
Would tempt to many a hackneyed note in many a weary key ; 
Sage warnings, stout advice, experiences ever to be learned, 
The foolish floatiness of vanity, and solemn trumperies of pride-^ 
Economy, the poor man's mint— -extravagance, the rich man's pitfall. 
Harmful copings with the better, and empty-headed apings of the worse. 
Circumstance and custom, sympathies, antipathies, diverse kinds of oon^ 

versation, [worid^ 

Vapid pleasures, the weariness of gayety, the strife and bustle of the^ 
Home comforts, the miseries of style, the cobweb lines of etiquette. 
The hollowness of courtesies, and substance of deceits — idleness, business^ 

and pastime-^ 
The multitude of matters to be done, the when, and where, and how. 
And varying shades of characters, to do, undo, or miss them — 
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All theae, u>d many mors alika, thick oonvei^iig fanoies, 

Flit ID throngs about my theme, as honey-bees at eren to their laf^t 

Find an end or make one ; theae seeds are dragon's teeth : 

Sown thoughts grow to things, and fill that field, the world ; 

Many wise have gone berore, and used the sickle well; 

Who (wn find a comer now, where none have bound the shearesT 

So other KttoB may reap: I do but glean and gather: 

My sorry handful hath been culled after the ripe harvest of Society. 



Who hath known his brother— or fotud him in his freedom unrestrained 1 

Etni he whose hidden glance hath watched his deepest Solitude. 

For we walk the world in domino, putting on characters and habits, 

And wear a social Janus msak, while others stand around : 

I speak not of the hypAcrite, nor dream of meant deceptions, 

But of that quick, unconscious change, whereof the beit know most 

For mind hath its influence on mind ; and no man is free but when 

alone. 
Tea, let a dog be watching thee, its eye will tend to thy restraint. 
Self-possession csmKK be so perfect with another intellect beside thee; 
It is not Bs a natural result, but rather the educated produce. 
The presence of a second spirit must control thine own, 
And throw it ofi* its equipoise of peace, to balance by an efibrt. 
The common minds of commcHi men, know of this but little. 
Whatthenl they know nothing of themsslves: I speak to those who know. 
The o<KisoioDne8s that some are hearing cometh as a care. 
The sense that some are watching near, bindeth thee to caution; 
Andjbe tree of tender nerves ahrinketh as a touched mimosa. 
Drooping like a plant in drooght with half its strength decayed. 
There are antipathies warning from the many, and sympathies drawing 

to the some. 
But merchant-minds have crushed the first, and cannot feel the latter: 
Whereas to the quickened apprehension of a keen and spiritual intellect. 
Antipathies are galling, and sympathies oppress, and solitude is quiet. 
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H£ that dwells mainly by himself^ heededi moat of atbera, 

But they that live in crowds, think chiefly of themselves. 

There is indeed a selfish seeming, where the anchorite liveth alone, 

But probe his thoughts— they travel far, dreaming hr ever of the world: 

And there is an apjMurent generosity, when a man mixeth freely with 

his fellows, 
But prove his mind, by day and night, his thoughts are all of self: 
The world, inciting him to pleasures, or relentlesdy provoking him to 
Is full of anxious rivals, each with a difference of interest ; [toil. 

So must he plan and practise for himself even as his own best friend ; 
And the gay soul of dissipation never had a thought unselfish. 
The hermit standeth out of strife, abiding in a contemplative calmness; 
What shall he contemplate^ — ^himself? a meagre theme for musing: 
He hath cast off follies, and kept aloof from cares ; a man of simple wants: 
God and the soul, these are his excuse, a just excuse, for solitude : 
But he carried with him to his cell the half-dead fillings of humanity; 
There were they rested and refreshed ; and he yearned once more on men. 

Where is the wise, or the learned, or the good, that sought not solitude 

for thinking. 
And from seclusion's secret vale brought forth his precious fruits? 
Forests of Aricia,- your deep shade mellowed Numa's wisdom ; 
Peaceful gardens of Vauduse, ye nourished Petraroh's love ; 
Solitude made a Cincinnatus, ripening the hero and the patriot. 
And taught De Stael self-knowledge, even in the damp Bastile ;* 
It fostered the piety of Jerome, matured the labours of Augustine, 
And gave imperial Charles religion for amlntion : 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practised, 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind of Milton, 
Which quickened zeal, nurtured genius, found out the secret things of 

science, 

* MldaoM de StaAl somewhere uses these words: " To e^joy omseives, we miMt 
seek solitude. It was in the Bastile that I firat became acqaainted with myBelf.** 

Scipio is reported to hare originated the popular sajrings, " I am nerer lees idle than 
when I have most leisure/' and " I am never leas alone than when alone.** 

The Emperor Charles V., with ^e example of Diodesian before him, resigned Us 
orown, and retired fiom the world to the monaslerv of St Jost, at Plateneia, in Spsia ; 
where, as Robertson says, ** he bwied in sohtade and sikiiee his gcandew and faiP 
ambition.'* 
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Helped repentance, shamed folly, and oomlbned the good willi peace— 

By all men jusl and wise, by all things pure and perfect, 

How truly, Solitude, art thou the foBteriog nurse of greatness I ^ 

ENOtTGH— 4he thene is vast i war me these ntcka of Hydra i , '^ 

What shall drive away the tiwughta flocking to this carcass? 
Yea — that all which nian niny think, hath long been said of Solitude; 
For many wise have proved nnd preached its evils and ita good. 
I cannot add — I will not steal ; enough, for all is spoken : 
' Yet heed thou thwe for practice and discernment among men> 

Teehb are pompous talkers, solemn, oracular, and dull: 
Track them from society to solitude; and there yo find them fools. 
There are light- hearted jesters, taking up with company Ibr pastime; 
How speed then when alone! serious, wise, and thoughtfiil; 
And wherefere? botli are actors, saving when in solitude; 
There they live their truest life, and all things show sincere: 
Bui the fool, by ponipoaty of speech, ^Irivi-^t!' 'o lii- r^-imtnff ^v■i^p, 
Andlhewiso,fi)rholidayandpleasai)(.i'. ;.'■.■■.. V ./ i. ■ Ijuoble. 

Tlie BohDBD memory m a itilfl, will be found more ignorani and shallow 
Than t^oM who laugh botlp^ feud uid long, oonteut to hide their 
knotritdge,- 

FoR thee; seek thou Solitude, but neither iu excess, nor moroKt]'; 
Seek her for her precious things, and not of thine own pride. 
For there, separate from acrowd, thealill amai! voice will talk with thee, 
Truth's whisper, heard and echoed by respouding conscience ; 
There dialt thou gather up the ravelled skeins of feeling, 
Aud mend the not^ of usefulness, and rest awhile for duties; 
There shall thou hive thy lore, and eat the fruits of study. 
For Solitude delighteth well to feed on many thoughts; 
There, aa thou siUoet peaceful, communing with fancy, 
Tba prsoioiu poatiy tff life shall guild itibaden oone; 
Tlere, m tbou wali^est by tbe sea, beneath the gentle HaN^ 
ISaay kindling Medo of good will sprout wUibi»tlifaoul; 
Thou dialt we^ in Solitude— thou sfaalt ptsy is Stditude— 
Tlaea litalf sng ibr joy of beat, and praise tbe gnoe of Solitude. 
Pan ml passes) ferthis is the patLof Wwdoni: 
Ood make thee pmepw (Ht the way : I leave thee wdl with Solitude. 
P 
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BviBT beginning is shrouded in a mist, those vague ideas beyond. 
And the traveller setteth on ius journey, oppressed with many thoughts, 
Balancing ius hopes and fears, and looking for some order in the chaos^ 
Some secret path between the clifi, that seem to bar his way : 
So, he commenceth at a clew, unravelling its tangled skein, 
And boldly speedeth on to thread the lab3nrinth before him. 
Then, as he gropeth in the darkness, light is attendant on his steps, 
He walketh straight in fervent faith, and difficulties vanidi at his presence ; 
The very flashing of his sword soattereth those shadowy fees; [quer. 
Confident and sanguine of success, he goeth forth conqi|ering and to con- 

EvsRT middle is burdened with a weariness — to have to go as far again — 

And Diligence is sick at heart, and Enterprise foot-sore : 

That which began in zeal, bursting ss a firesh-dug spring, 

Gk)eth on doggedly in toil, and hath no help of nature : 

Then is need of moral might, to wrestle with the animal reaction, 

Still to fight, with few men left, and still, though faint, pursuing. 

The middle is a marshy flat, whereon the wheels go heavily, 

With clouds of doubt above, and ruts of discouragement below : 

Press on, sturdy traveller, yet a league, and yet a league. 

While every step is binding wings on thy victorious feet. 

EvBBT end is happiness, the glorious consummaticoi of design. 

The perils past, the fears annulled, the journey at its dose ; 

And the traveler resteth in complacency, home-returned at last : 

Work done Duty claim its wages, the goal gained hath won its prize. 

While the labour lasted, while the race was running, 

Many times the sinews ached, and half-refused the struggle ; 

But now, all is quietness, a pleasant hour given to repose r [blessing. 

Calmness in the retrospect of good, and calmness in the prospect of a 

Hope was glad in the beginning, and fear was sad midway, 

But sweet fruition oometh in the end, a harvest safe and sure. 

That which is, can never not have been ; facts are solid as the pyramids : 

A thing done is written in the rock— -yea, with a pen of iron. 

Uncertainty no more can scare, the proof is seen complete. 
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Nor aocidait render unacoomplisbed, for the deed is finished. 
Thus the mid shall orown the work, widi grace—grace, unto the top-«lone, 
And the work shall triumi^ in its crown, with peace— peace, unto the 
builder. 

I HAVE written, as other some of old, in quaint and meaning phrasoi 
Of many things for either world, a crowd of facts and fancies : 
And will ye judge me, rami of mind? judge in kindly calmness; 
For bitter words of haste or hate have often been repented. 
Deep dreaming upon surface reading ; imagery crowded over ai^ument ; 
Order less considered in the mulMtnde of thoughts: tliis witnessing 

is just; 
Scripture gave the holier themes, the well-turned words, and wisdom ; 
While fancy aa her swallow's wing skimmed those deeper waters. 
And wilt thou say with shrewdness — He hath burnished up old truths. 
But where he seemed to &shion new, the novelty was false? 
Alas, for us in these last days, our elders reaped the harvest ! 
Alas, for all men in all times, who glean so many tares ! 
That which is true, how should it be new? for time is old in years : 
That which is new, how should it be true? for I am young in wisdom. 

Nbvbbthblbss, 1 have spoken at my best, according to the mercies given 
Of high, and deep, and famous things, of Evil, or of Good.* [me, 

[ have told of Errors near akin to Truth, and wholesomes linked with 

poiscHi; 
3f subtle Uses in the humblest, and the deep-laid plots of Pride : 
[ have praised Wisdom, comforted thy Hope, and proved to thee the folly 

of complainings; [AmbiticQ. 

linted at the hazard of an Influence, and turned thee from the terrors of 

have shown thee thy captivity to Law ; yet bade thee hide Humilities; 

have lifted the curtains of Memory ; and smoothed the soft pillow of 

ResL 
Experience had his sober hour; and Character its keen appreciation; 
Ind holy Anger stood sublime, where Hatred fell condemned, 
^yer spake the mind of God, even in his own good words ; 

* It may be neoeaary to acquaint the reader that this eeotioii takes a retroipeetire 
lanoe at my fonner eeTies of anbgecta treated in the proveii>ial style: a brief recapku- 
Ltkm €i the present series follows, finishing the work. 
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And Zealf with kindneas warmly mixed, allied him to Diaoretioii. 

I tau^t thee that nothing is a Trifle, even to the laugh of Recreatioo: 

I led thee with the Train of Religion, to be daisied at the name of the 

Triune. 
Thought oonfeased his unseen fears; and speech declared his triumphs; 
I sang the blenedness of books ; and commended the prudence of a letter; 
Riches found their room, either unto honour— or despising ; 
Inventions took their lower place, for all things come of God. 
I scorned Ridicule ; nor would humble me for Praise ; for I had gained 

Self-knowledge : 
And pleaded fervently for Brutes, who snfier for man's sin. 
Then, I rose to Friendship; and bathed in all the tenderness of Love; 
Knew the purity of Marriage, and blessed the face of Children ; 
And whereas, by petulance or pride, I had haply said some evil. 
Mine afterthought was Tolerance, to bear the faults of all : 
Many faults, ill to hear, bred the theme of Sorrow ; 
Many virtues, dear to see, induced the gush of Joy. 

Thus, lor a while, as leaving thee in joy, was I loathe to break that spell ; 
I roamed to other things and thoughts, and fashioned other books. 
But in a season of reflection, after many days, [with it! 

A thought stood before me in its garment of the past — and, lo! a legion 
They came in thronging bands — ^I could not fight nor fly them— 
And so they took me to their tent, the prisoner of thoughts. 

Then, 1 bade thee greet me well, and heed my cheerful counsels: 

For every day we have a Friend, who changeth not with time. 

Gladly did I speak of my commission, for I felt it graven on my heart, 

And could not hold my wiser peace, but magnified mine oflice. 

Mystery had left her echoes in my mind, and I discoursed her secret: 

And thence I turned aside to Man, and judged him for his Gifts. 

Beauty, noble thesis, had a world of sweets to sing of^ 

And dated all her praise from God, the biith-day of the souL 

Thence grew Fame ; and Flattery came like Agag ; 

But this was as the nauseous dregs of that inspiring cup : 

Forth from Flattery sprang in opposition harsh and dull Neglect ; 

And kind Contentment's gentle face to smile away the sadness. 

Life, all buoyancy and light, and Death, that sullen silence. 

Sped the soul to Immortality, the final home of man. 
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Then, in metaphysical reyiew, passed a triple troop, 

Swift Ideas, sounding Names, and heavily-armed Things ; 

Faith spake of her achievements even among men her brethren ; 

And Honesty, with open mouth, would vindicate himself: 

The retrospect of social life had many truths to tell o^ 

And then I left thee to thy Solitude, learning there of Wisdom* 

Frisiyi) and scholar, lover of the right, mine equal, kind companion—^ 

I prize indeed thy favour, and these sympathies are dear : 

Still, if thy heart be little with me, wot thou well, my brother, 

I canvass not the smile of praise, nor dread the firowns of censure. 

Thro' many themes, in many thoughts, have we held sweet converse ; 

But God alone be praised for mind ! He only is sufficient 

And every thought in every theme by prayer had been estaUished : 

Who then should fear the face of man, when God hath answered prayer ? 

1 speak it not in arrc^ance of heart, but humbly, as of justice, 

I think it not in vanity of soul, but tenderly for gratitude— 

God hath blessed my mind, and taught it many truths ; 

And I have echoed some to thee, in weakness, yet sincerely ; 

Yea, though ignorance and error shall have marred those lessons of His 

I stand in mine own Master's praise, or fall to his reproo£ [teaching. 

If thou lovest, help me with thy blessing ; if otherwise, mine shall be for 

thee; 
If thou approvest, heed my words ; if otherwise, in kindness be my teacher. 
Many mingled thoughts for self have warped my better aim, 
Many motives tempted still, to toil for pride or praise : 
Alas I I have loved pride and praise, like others worse or worthier; 
But hate and fear them now, as snakes that fosten on my hand : 
Scsvola burnt both hand and crime ; but Paul flung the viper on the fire I 
He shook it off, and felt no harm : so be it ! — I renounce them. 
Rebuke then, if thou wilt rebuke — but neither hastily nor harshly; 
Or, if thou wilt commend, be it honestly, of right ; I work for God and 

good. 
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PKOLOfiUI. 

Mt heart presents her gift; in turn, pf thee 

I ask a little time — an idle hou^— 
Kindly to spend with these my thoughts and ma^ 

Wooing the fragrance of the Muses' bower ; 
Not without name or note, yet nameless now 

As one devoid of fame and skill and power, 

Bearing no charge upon mine argent shield, 
A candidate unknown with vizored brow, 

Full of young hopes, I dare the tented field!— 
Not so: — this is no time for measuring swords; 

Thou art no craven, though thy spirit 3rield ; 
For yonder are fair looks and friendly words: 

Choose a more peaceful image : — ^here, reveal'd, 
Shines a small sample of my golden hoards. 
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SLOTH. 

''A UTTLB more deep, a little more dumber, 

A little more folding the hands to deep," 
For quiok-footed dreams without order or number. 

Over n^ mind are bc^ginning to creep- 
Rare it the happiness thus to be raptuied 

By your wild whispers, my Fanciful train ; 
And, like a linnet, be careleedy captured 

In the soft nets of my beautiful brain! 

Touch not these curtains! — ^your hand will be tearing 

Delicate tissues of thoughts and of things — 
Call me not t — ^your cruel Toice will be scaring 

Flocks of yomig vidons on gossamer wings: 
Leave ma, O leave »»— fiir in your rude pteaeooe 

Nothing of all my bright world can remain— 
Thou art a blight to this garden of pleasance, 

Thou art a blot on my beautiftil brain! 

• 

Cease your dull lecture on cares and employment. 

Let me forget awhile trouble and strife, 
Leave me to peace — let me husband enjoyment^ 

Thm is the heart and the marrow of life! 
For to my &eUng the choicest of pleammeB 

Is to lie thus, without peril or pain, 
Lazily listening the mudcal measures 

Of the sweet voice in my beautifid brain! 

Hush— ^r the halo of calmnees is spreading 

Over my spirit, as mild as a dove; 
Hush— for the angel of comfort is shedding 

Over my body his vial of love; 
Hush— for new dumbers are over me stealing. 

Thus would I court them again and again. 
Hush— for my heart is intoxicate— reeling 

In the swift waltz of my beautiful brain ! 
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ACTIVITY, 



Open the casement, and up with the sun ! 
His gallant journey is just begun ; 
Over the hills liis chariot is roll'd, 
Banner'd with glory, and bumish'd with gdd— 
Over the hills he comes sublime, 
Bridegroom of Earth, and brother of Time ! 

Day hath hrakan, joyous and fiiir; 

Fragrant and fresh is the morning air-^ 

Beauteous and bright those orient hues, 

Bdmy and sweet these earty dews ; 

O, there is health, and wealth, and bliss 

In dawning Nature's motherly kiss! \ 

Lo ! the wendmng world awakesi 

With its rosy-tipp'd mountains and gleaming lakes, 

With its fields and cities, deserts and tfees. 

Its calm old cli£i, and its sounding seas, 

In all their gratitude blessing Him 

Who dwelleth between the cherubim! 

Break away boldly from- Sleep's leaden chain; 

Seek not to forge that fetter again ; 

Rather, with vigour and resolute nerve. 

Up ! up ! to bless man, and thy Master to serve ! 

Thankful and hopeful, and happy to raise 

The offering of prayer, and the incense of praise ! 

Gird thee, and do thy watching well. 

Duty 's Christian sentinel I 

Sloth and slumber never had part 

In the warrior's will or the patriot's heart; 

Soldier of God, on an enemy's shore ! 

Slumber and sloth thrall Ihee no more« 
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How gladly would I wander through some strange and savage land, 

The lasso at my saddle-bow, the rifle in my hand, 

A leash of gallant mastifis bounding by my side, 

And for a friend to love, the noble horse on which I ride! 

Alone, alone— yet not alone, for God is with me there ; 
The tender hand of Proyidence shall guide me every where ; 
While happy thoughts, and holy hopes, as spirits calm and mild. 
Shall fan with their sweet wings the hermit-hunter of the wild ! 

Without a guide— yet guided well — ^young, buoyant, firesh, and free; 
Without a road — ^yet all the land a highway unto roe— 
Without a care, without a fear, without a grief or pain; 
Exultingly I thread the woods, or gallop o'er the plain ! 

Or, brushing through the copse, from his leafy home I start 

The stately elk, or tusky boar, the bison, or the hart ; 

And then — ^with eager spur, to scour, away, away! 

Nor stop— -until my dogs have brought the glorious brute to bay. 

Or, if the gang of hungry wolves come yelling on my track, 
I make my ready rifle speak, and scare the cowards back ; 
Or, if the lurking leopard's eyes among the branches shine ; 
A touch upon the trigger— and his spotted skin is mine. 

' And then the hunter's savoury fair at tranquil even-tid^— 
The dappled deer I shot to-day upon the green hill-side ; 
My feasted hounds are slumbering round beside the water-course; 
And plenty of sweet prairie-grass for thee, my noble horse. 

Hist! hist! I heard some prowler snarling in the wood; 
I seize my knife and trusty gun, and face to face we stood ! 
The grizzly bear came rushing on — and, as he rushed, he fell ! 
Hie at him, dogs! my rifle has done its duty well ! 

Hie at him, dogs! one bullet cannot kill a foe so grim; 
The God of battles nerve a man to grapple now with him — 
And straight between his hugging arms I plunge my whetted knife, 
Ha, ha! it splits his iron heart, and drinks the ruddy life! 
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Frantio fltniggle»^weUiiig blood— (he strife is almost o'er — 
The shaj^ monster, feebly panting, wallows in his gore- 
Here, lap it hot, my gallant hounds— the blood of fees is sweet ! 
Here, gild withal your dewlapp'd throats, and wash your brawny feet ! 

So shall we beard those tyrants in their dens another day ; 
Nor tamely wait, with slavish fear, their coming in the way ; 
And pleasant thoughts of peace and home shall fill our dreams to-night. 
For, lo! the God of battles has help'd us in the fight! 



THI 8096 OF SIXTIEIT. 

Who shall guess what 1 may be? 

Who can tell my fortune to me? 

For, bravest and brightest that ever was sung 

May be— and shall be — the lot of the young ! 

Hope, with her prizes and victories won. 
Shines in the blaze of my morning sun ; 
Conquering Hope, with golden ray, 
Blessing my landscape far away. 

All the meadows and hills are green. 
And rippling waters glance between- 
All my skies are rosy bright, 
Laughing in triumph at yester-night : 

My heart, my heart within me swells. 
Panting, and stirring its hundred wells : 
For youth is a noble seed that springs 
Into the flower of heroes and kings! 

Rich in the present, though poor in the past, 
I yearn for the future, vague and vast ; 
And, lo ! what treasure of glorious things 
Giant Futurity sheds from his wings. 

Pleasures are there, like drooping balms ; 
And glory and honour, with chaplets and palms ; 
And mind well at ease, and gladness and health ; 
A river of peace, and a mine of wealth. 
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Away with your ocMiiifei% aad biadtt me 
Oq! on lelBM (NMi to n^ brillknt loll 
Young, and ttrong, and aftiigniim, and 
How knoweit thoo what I may be? 



FOITT. 

Ah, poor youth! in pitiful truth. 
Thy pride must feel a fall, poor youth : 
What thou ahalt be well have I seen— 
Thou shalt be only what others have been* 

Haply, within a &w swift years, 
A mind bowed down with troubles and fears^ 
The oommooest drudge of men and things. 
Instead of youiv-oonquering heroes and kings. 

Haply, to fidlies an early wreck— 

For the cloud of presumption is now like a speck, 

And with a whelming, sudden sweep, 

The storm of temptation roars over the deep; 

Lower the sail of pride, rash youtk— > 
Stand to the lowly tiller of truth ; 
Quick! or your limber bark shall be 
The sport of the winds on a stormy 



Care and peril in lieu of joy- 
Guilt and dread may be thine, proud boy; 
Lo, thy mantling chalioe of life 
Is fiMuning with sonow, and sickness, and strife. 

Cheated by pleasure, and sated with paiiv— 
Watching for honour, and watching in vain-* 
Aching in heart, and ailing in head. 
Wearily earning daily bread* 

— ^It is well. I discern a tear on thy obeek; 
It is well — thou art humble, and silent, and meek : 
Now— courage again! and, with peril to cope, 
Gird thee with vigour, and helm thee with hope. 



THE 80NO OF SEVENTY. 2^1 

For life, good youth, hath never an ill 
Whieh hope cannot scatter, and faith oannot kill ; 
And atuhbom realitiee never shall bind 
The firee«8preading wings of a cheerful mind. 



THS 80IG OF 8BTBITT. 

I AK not old — ^I cannot be old, 

Though threescore years and ten 
Have wasted away, like a tale that is told, 

The lives of other men. 

I am not old ; though friends and foes 

Alike have gone to their graves. 
And left me alone to my joys or my woes, 

As a rook in the midst of the waves. 

I am not old — ^I cannot be old, 

Though tottering, wrinkled and gray ; 

Though my eyes are dim, and my marrow is cold, 
Call me not old to-day. 

For early memories round me throng. 

Old timee, and manners, and men, 
As I look behind on my journey so long 

Of threescore miles and ten ; 

I look behind, and am once more young. 

Buoyant and brave and bold, 
And my heart can sing, as of yore it sung, 

Before they called me old. 

I do not see her — the old wife ther»— 

Shrivelled, and haggard, and gray. 
But I look on her blooming, and soft, and fair, 

As she was on her wedding-day : 

I do not see you, daughters and sras, 
In the likeness of women and men. 

But I kiss you now as I kissed you onoe. 
My fond little children then : 
Q 21 
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And, as my own grandscm ridefl on my knee^ 

Or plays with his hoop or kite, 
I can well reoollect I was merry as h»^ 

The hright^yed little wight ! 

Tib not long since — ^it cannot be long^ 

My years so soon were spent, 
Since I was a boy, both straight and strong, 

Yet now I am feeble and bent 

A dream, a dream— 4t is all a dreamt 
A strange, sad dream, good sooth; 

For old as I am, and old as I seem. 
My heart is full of youth: 

Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told. 

And ear hath not heard it sung. 
How buoyant and bold, though it seem to grow old. 

Is the heart, for ever young ! 

For ever young — though life's old age. 

Hath every nerve unstrung ; 
The heart, the heart is a heritage 

That keeps the old man young! 



ViTURB'8 VOBLBHiV. 

AwAT with false fashion, so calm and so chill, 

Where pleasure itself cannot please; 
Away with cold breeding, that faithlessly still 

Affects to be quite at its ease ; 
For the deepest in feeling b highest in rank. 

The freest is first in the band. 
And Nature's own nobleman, friendly and firank, 

Is a man with his heart in his hand ! 

Fearless in honesty, gentle yet just. 
He warmly can love— «nd can hate, 

Nor will he bow down with his face in the dust. 
To Fashion's intolerant state : 

For best in good breeding, and highest in rank, 
Though lowly or poor in the land. 
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Is Nature's own nobleman, friendly and frank. 
The man with his heart in his hand ! 

His fashion is passion, sincere and intense. 

His impulses, simple and true. 
Yet tempered by judgment, and taught by good sense. 

And cordial with me, and with you : 
For the finest in manners, as highest in rank, 

It is you, man ! or youy man 1 who stand 
Nature's own nobleman, friendly and frankt 

A man with his heart in his band 1 



VBVBR eiVB UPI 

Nbvbb give up ! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope, than once to despair ; 
Fling off the load of Doubt's cankering fetter. 

And break the dark, spell of tyrannical care : 
Never give up ! or the burden may sink you— 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup, 
And in all trials or troubles, bethmk you, 

The watchword of life must be. Never give up ! 

Never give up! there are chances and changes 

Helping the ho^peful a hundred to one ; 
And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 

Ever success — ^if you'll only hope on : 
Never give up ! for the wisest is boldest. 

Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
And of all maxims the best is the oldest. 

Is the true watchword of Never give up ! 

Never give up I though the grape-shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst ; 
Stand like a rock — and the storm or the battle 

Little shall harm you, though doing their worst : 
Never give up I if adversity presses. 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup. 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 

Is the stout watchword of Never give up ! 
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THI SUV. 

Blamb not, ye milUoo wonhippen of gold — 
Modern idolatei»— dieir works and ways, 

When Asia's ohildrent in the times of old. 
Knelt to the son, outpouring prayer and praise 
As to God's oentrml throne; for when the hlaze 

Of that grand eye is on me, and I stand 
Watching its majesty with painful gaze, 

I too oould kneel among that Persian band. 
Had not the Architect of yon bright sphere 

Taught me himself; bidding me look above, 
Beneath, around, and still to find Him — here ! 

King of the heart, dwelling in no (ixM globe, 

But gladly throned within the spirit of love, 

Wearing that light ethereal as a robe. 



THB MOOV. 

I KNOW thee not, O moon! — thou oayemed realm. 

Sad satellite, a giant ash of death. 

Where cold, alternate, and the sulphurous breath 
Of ravaging voloanoea, overwhelm 
All chance of life like ours— art thou not 

Some fallow world, after a reaping time 
Of creatures' judgment, resting in thy lot? 
Or haplier must I take thee for the blot 

On God's fair firmament, the home of crime, 
The prison-house of sin, where damned souls 

Feed upon punishment? O thought sublime, 
That, amid Night's black deeds, when evil prowls 
Through the broad world, then, watching sinners well. 
Glares over all the wakeful eye of— Hell ! 
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THB STARS. 

I. 
Pas-flamino Stars, ye sentinels of Spaoel 

Patient and silent ministers around 
Your Queen, the Mocm, whose melancholy face 

Seems ever pale with pity and grief profound 
Por sinful Earth — ^I, a poor groveller heroi 

A captive eagle chain'd to this dull ground, 
Look up and love your light in hope and fear; 

Hope, that among your myriad host is one, 
A kingdom for my spirit ; a bright place 

Where I shall reign when this short race is run, 

An heir of joy, and glory's mighty son ! 
Yet, while I hope, the fear will freeze my brain-* 
What if indeed for worthless me remain 

No waiting sceptir, no pr(klestine4 throne? 



THB STARS. 

IX. 

Hbkcb, doubts of darkness! I am not mine own. 

But ransomed by the King of that bright host : 

In him my just humility shall boast, 
And claim through Him that sceptre and that throne. 
Yes, world of light — when by the booming sea 

At eve I loiter on this shingly coast. 
In seeming idleness — I gaze on thee 
(I know not which — ^but one), fated to be 

My glorious heritage, my heavenly home, 
A temple and a paradise for me. 

Whence my celestial form at will may roam 

To other worlds, unthought and unexplored. 
Whose atmosphere b bliss and liberty. 

The palaces and gardens of the Liord ! 

21* 
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Whbn streams of unkindness, as bitter as gall. 

Bubble up from the heart to the tongue, 
And meekness is writhing in torment and thrall, 

By the hands of Ingratitude wrung — 
In the heat of injustice, unwept and unfair. 

While the anguish is festering yet ; 
None, none but an angel of Grod can declare 

^I now oan forgive and forget** 

But, if the bad spirit is chased from the heart. 

And the lips are in penitence steep'd ; 
With the wrong so repented the wrath will depart. 

Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 
For the best compensation is paid for all ill. 

When the cheek with contriti n is wet. 
And every one feels it is possible still, 

At once to forgive and forget 

To forget? It is hard for a man with a mind. 

However his heart may forgive. 
To blot out all perils and dangers behind, 

And but for the future to live : 
Then how shall it be ? for at every turn 

Recollection the spirit will fret; 
And the ashes of injury smoulder and bum. 

Though we strive to forgive and forget 

Oh, hearken ! my tongue shall the riddle unseal, 

And mind shall be partner with he^rt. 
While thee to thyself I bid conscience reveal, 

And show thee how evil thou art ; 
Remember thy follies, thy sins, and — thy crimes, 

How vast is that infinite debt ! 
Yet mercy hath seven by seventy times 

Been swift to forgive and forget! 
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Brood not on insults or injuries old. 

For thou art injurious too— 
Count not their sum till the total is told, 

For thou art unkind and untrue ; 
And if all thy harms are forgotten, forgiven, 

Now mercy with justice is met, 
Oh, who would not gladly take lessons of heaven. 

Nor learn to forgive and forget I 

Yes, yes ; let a man when his enemy weeps, 

Be quick to receive him a friend ; 
For thus on his head in kindness he heaps 

Hot coals-— to refine and amend ; 
And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn, 

As a nurse on her innocent pet. 
Over lips that, once hitter, to penitence turn. 

And whisper, Forgive and forget 



''MT MIVD TO MB 1 KIireDOH 18.' 

EuBBKA ! this b truth sublime. 
Defying change, outwrestling time-*- 
Eureka! well that truth is told. 
Wisely spake the bard of old — 
Eureka ! there is peace and praise 
In this short and simple phrase, 
A sea of comforts, wide and deep, 
Wherein my conscious soul to steep, 
A hoard of happy-making wealth 
To doat on, miserly, by stealth, 
Through Time my reason's ripest fruit, 
For all eternity its root, 
Earth's harvest, and the seed of heaven. 
To me, to me, by mercy given I 

Yes, eureka — I have found it, 
And before the world will sound it; 
This remains, and still shall stay 
When life's gauds have passed away. 
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Thii, of old my trearare-tnith, 
The botom joy that wami'd my youth. 
My happinen in manhood's prime, 
My triumph down the stream of time, 
nil death shall lull this heart in age, 
And deathless giory crown my page, 
My grace-bom truth and treasure this 
^My mind to me a kingdom is." 

Noble solace, true and strong, 
Great reward for human wrong. 
With an inward blessing still 
To compensate all earthly ill. 
To recompense for adverse fiites. 
Woes, or wants, or scorns, or hates. 
To cherish, after man's neglect, 
When foes deride, and friends suspect, 
To soothe and Mess the spirit bow'd 
Down by the selfish and the proud, 
To lift the soul above this scene 
Of petty troubles, trite and mean, 
O, there is moral might in thi»— 
^My mind to me a kingdom is/' 

Carve it deep with letters bold, 
In the imperishable gold. 
Grave it on some primal rock 
That hath stood the earthquake shock. 
Make that word a citizen 
Dwelling in the hearts of men, 
Sound it in the ears of age. 
Stamp it on the printed page. 
Gladden S3rmpathizing youth 
With the soft music of this truth. 
This echoed note of heavenly bliss, 
My mind to me a kingdom is." 



M 



Ay, chide or scorn — ^I will be prou^— 
I am not of a slavish crowd ; 
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No aerf is here to outwaid things — 

He rules with ohie&! he reigns with kings! 

Tell out thy secret joys, my mind. 

Free and fearless as the wind, 

And pour the triumphs of the soul 

In words that like a river roll, 

Foaming on with vital Ibroe 

From their ever-gushing source. 

Fountains of truth, that overwhelm 

With swollen streams this royal realm. 

And in Nilotic richness steep 

My heart's Thehaid, rank and deep I 

Or bolder, as my thoughts inspire, 
Change that water into fire I 
From the vez'd bowels of my soul 
Lava currents roar and roll, 
Bursting out in torrent wide 
Through my crater's ragged side. 
Rushing on firom field to field. 
Till all with boiling sUme is sealed, 
And my hot thoughts, in language pent. 
Stand their own granite monument I 

Yes! all the elements are mine. 

To crush, create, dissolve, combine— 

All mine— the confidence is just, 

On God I ground my high-born trust 

To stand, when pole is rent from pole. 

Calm in my majesty of soul. 

Watching the throes of this wreck'd worid. 

When from their thrones the Alps are hiirl'd. 

When fire consumes earth, sea, and air. 

To stand unharm'd, undaunted there, * 

And |*rateful still to boast in this^ 

''My mind to me a kingdom is." 



Brother poet, dead so long. 
Heed these echoes to thy song^ 
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And love me now, where'er tbou art, 

Yeaming with megnetio heart 

From thy throne in aome bri^ sphere 

On this poor biolher, grovelling here : 

For I, too^ I can stoutly aing 

I am every inch a king 1 

A king of Thought, a potentate 

Of glorious spiritual state, 

A king of Thought, a king of Mind, 

Realms unmapped and undefined — 

A king ! beneath no man's control. 

Invested with a royal soul, 

Crown'd by God's imperial hand 

Before Him as a king to stand. 

And by His wisdom train'd and taught 

To rule my realms as king of Thought 

O thoughts! how ill my felk)w.men; 

thoughts! how scantily my poor pen 
Can guess or tell the myriad host 
Wherewith you crowd my kingdom's coast! 
For I am hemm'd and throng'd about 
With your triumphant rabUe-rout; 
Huried along by that mad flood. 

The joy-excited multitude ; 
A conqueror, borne upon the foam 
Of his great people's gladness home ; 
A monarch in his grandest state. 
On whom a thousand thousand wait! 
Lo ! they come— my tribes of Thought, ' 
Fierce and flush'd and fever-fraught! 
From the horizon all around 

1 hear with pride their ooming sound ; 
See I their banners circling near — 
Glittering groves of shield and spear, 
Flying clouds of troopers gay, 
Seried linls in dark array. 
Veterans calm with temper'd sword, 
And a disheveU'd frantio hord< 
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On they come with furioiui force^ 
Trampling foot and thundering horse; 
On they comel oonyerging loud, 
With clanging arms, a glorious crowd, 
Shouting impatient, fierce and free, 
For me, their monarch — ^yea, for me ! 
Then, in my majesty and power, 
I quell the madness of the hour, 
Bid that tumultuous turmoil cease, 
And firown my multitudes to peace. 
Each to his peril and his post I 
All hush'd throughout my mighty host : 
Courage clear, and duty stem — 
Heads that freeze and hearts that bum ; 
MuBhalledXraight in order due. 
Legioosl pass in swift review! 
Bending to my blazoned will ; 
Loyal to that standard still ; 
And hailing me with homage then 
King of Thoughts— and thus, of MQ^ ! 

What? am I powerless to control 

Nations, by my single soul ? 

What? have I not made thousands thrill 

By the mere impulse of my will ? 

When the strong thought goes forth, and binds 

Captive a wondering herd of minds? 

And is not this to reign alone 

More than the ermine and the throne. 

The jewePd state, the gilded rooms. 

The mindless man in borrowed plumes? 

Ye»— if the inmate soul outweighs 

Its dull clay in power and praise : 

Yes — ^if Eternity be true, 

And Time both false and fleeting too ; 

Then, humbler kings, my boast be this, 

^My mind to me a kingdom is#" 

And what, though weak and slow of speech, 
ni to' comfort, dull to teach? 
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What, though hiding 6tmi the kao 

Of iny small prying fellow.nieii— 

Still within my mining mind. 

Wisdom's secret stores I find. 

And, little noticed, sweetly feed 

On hidden manna — meat indeed ; 

Blessed thoughts I never told, 

Unconsidered, uncontrol'd ; 

Rushing by as thick and fast 

As autumn leaves upon the Mast : 

Or better, like the gracious rain 

Dropping on some thirsty plain* 

And is not this to be a king, 

To carry in my heart a spring 

Of ceaseless pleasure, deep and pure, 

Wealth cannot buy, nor power procure? 

Yea — by the poet's artless art, 

And the sweet searchings of his heart, 

By his unknown, unheeded bliss, 

^ My kind to me a kingdom is." 

Place me on some desert shore 

Foot of man ne'er wandered o'er; 

Lock me in a lonely cell 

Beneath some prison citadel ; 

Still, here or there, within I find 

My quiet kingdom of the Mind ; 

Nay — mid the tempest fierce and dark. 

Float me on peril's frailest bark. 

My quenchless soul could sit and think 

And smile at danger's dizziest brink : 

And wherefore? God, my God, is still 

King of kings in good and ill ; 

And where he dwelleth— every where-^ 

Safety supreme and peace are there : 

And where he reigneth— all around — 

Wisdom, and love, and power are found ; 

And reconciled to him and bliss, 

'*My mind to me a kingdom ia." 
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.Thus for my days: each wakins hour 
Grand with majesty and power ; 
Every minute rich in treasure, 
Grems of peace, and pearls of pleasure* 
And for my nights, those wondrous nights ! 
How manifold my mind's delights, 
When the young truant, gladly caught 
In its own labyrinths of thought, 
Finds there another realm to range, 
The dynasties of Chance and Change. 
O dreamsl what know I not of dreams? 
Their name, their very essence seems 
A tender light, not dark nor clear, 
A sad sweet mystery, wild and dear, 
A dull soft feeling unexplained, 
A lie half true, a truth half feigned; 
O dreams! what know I not of dreams? 
When Reason, with inebriate gleams. 
Looses from his wise control 
The prancing Fancies of the soul ; 
And sober Judgment, slumbering still, 
Sets free Caprice to guide the Will. 
Within one night have I not spent 
Years of adventurous banishment; 
Strangely groping like the blind 
In the dark caverns of my mind ? 
Have I not dwelt, from eve till morn, 
Life-times in length for praise or scorn, 
With fancied joys, ideal woes, 
And all sensation's warmest glows, 
Wondrously thus expanding life 
Through seeming scenes of peace or strife. 
Until I verily reign sublime, 
A groat creative king of Time I 

And there are people, things, and places, 
Usual themes, familiar faces, 
A second life, that looks as real 
As this dull world's own unideal, 

22 
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Another life of dreaiM by night, 
That, still forgotten, wanes in light. 
Yet seems itself to wake and sleep, 
. And in that sleep dreams doubly deep, 
While those same dreams may dream anon, 
Tangled mazes, wandering on ! 
Yes, I have often, weak and worn, 
Feebly waked at earliest mom. 
As a shipwreck*d sailor, tost 
By the wild waves on some rough ooast. 
Of perils past remembering naught 
But some dim cataracts of thought, 
And only roused betimes to know 
That yesterday seems years ago ! 
And I can apprehend full well 
What old Pythagoras could tell 
Of other scenes and other climes. 
And other Selft in other times; 
For, oft my consciousness has reel'd 
With scores of ''Richmonds in the field," 
As, multiform, with no surprise, 
I see myself in other guise, 
And wonderless walk side by side 
With mine own soul, self-multiplied ! 
If it be royal then to reign 
Over an infinite domain, 
If it be more than monarch can 
To lengthen out the life of man, 
Yea, if a god-like thing it be 
To revel in ubiquity. 
Is there but empty boast in this, 
^My mind to me a kingdom is?" 

— ^Peace, rash fool ! be proud no more. 
Count thy faults and follies o'er. 
Turn aside, and note within 
Thy secret charnel-house of Sin, 
Thy bitter heart, thy covetous mind, 
Evil thoughts, and words unkind : 
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Can 00 foul and mean a thing 

Reign a spiritual king? 

Art thou not — ^yea, thou,, thyself— 

In hope a slave to pride and pelf? 

Art thou not — ^yea, thou, my mind — 

Weak and naked, poor and hlind ? 

Yea, he humble ; yea, be still ; 

Meekly bow that rebel Will ; 

Seek not selfishly for praise ; 

Go more softly all thy days ; 

For to thee belongs no power, 

Wretched insect of an hour — 

And if God, in bounteous dole, 

Hath grafted life upon thy soul, 

Know thou, there is out of Him 

Nor light in mind, nor might in limb ; 

And, but for One, who from the grave 

Of sin and death stood forth to save. 

Thy mind, that royal mind of thine. 

So great, ambitious, and divine, 

Would but a root of anguish be, 

A madness and a misery, 

A bitter fear, a hideous care. 

All too terrible to bear. 

Kingly — ^but king of pains and woes. 

The sceptred slave to throbs and throes 1 

Justly then, my God, to thee, 
My royal soul shall bend the knee ; 
My royal soul. Thy glorious breath. 
By Thee set free from guilt and death. 
Before Thy Majesty bows down. 
Offering the homage of her crown, 
Well pleased to sing in better bliss, 
"My God to me a kingdom is." 
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MoTHBS — beneath fair Tarring's heavenward spire, 
Where in old years thy youthful vows were paid, 

When God had granted thee thy heart's desire. 
And she went forth a wife, who came a maid. 
With mindful steps thus wisely have we stray'd. 

Full of deep thoughts : for where that sacred fire 
Of Love was kindled, in the self-same spot. 
Thou, with the dear companion of thy lot, 

Thy helpmate all those years, mine honour'd sire, 
To*day have found fulfilled before your eyes 

The promise of old time — ^look round, and see 
Thy children's children ! lo, these babes arise, 

And call thee blessed : Blessed both be ye ! 

And in your blessings bless ye these, and me. 
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At length — a dreary length of many years, 

God's favour hath shone forth ! and bless'd thee well, 
O handmaid of the Lord ! for ail thy tears. 
For all thy prayers, and hope, and faith — and feara, 

With that best treasure of consummate joy 
A childless wife alone can fully tell 

How sorely long withheld — ^her first-bom boy : 
This blessing is from heaven ; to heaven onoe more, 
Another Hannah with her Samuel, 

Render thou back the talent yielding ten, 
A spirit, train'd right early to adore, 

A heart, to yearn upon its fellow-men, 
A being, meant and made for endless heaven. 
This give to God I this, God to thee \i9lh given. 



DUTY— COCNBEL. 



BUTT. 



PsARLS before swine: this is an old oomplaintj 

Id very humbleness, and not in pride, 
The spirit feels it true ; yet makes a feint 

To rest with m&n's neglect well satisfied, 
And have its wealth of words, its stores of thought 

Despised or unregarded : wo betide 
The heart that lives on praise I considering sought 

Of Duty's royal edicts, that conunand 
Thy talents to be lent, thy lamp to shine : 

Soul, he not faint; nor, body, stay thy hand: 
Heed only this — not whether those be swine ; 

But whether these be pearls, precious and pure; 
That io, whatever fate the world make thine. 

With God for Judge, thy guerdon be secure. 



GOUIBIL. 

roa nmc. 
Thbbb is a time for prainng. 

And a better time for prayer^- 
The heart its anthem raising. 

Or uttering its oare : 
One minute is for smiling. 

And another for the tear — 
Hope, by turns, beguiling, 

Or her hoggtkrd brother. Fear. 

But, if in joy thoa praiseit 

The generous huid that gave — 
And if in wo thou raisest 

The prayer that he may save ; 
Thy griefo ^lall seem all pleasure, 

As the ohidings of a Friend, 
And thy joy's ecstatio measure 

A beginning without end I 
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lOMI. 

FOB MUllC. 

I KSYBR left the place that knew me, 

And may never know me more, 
Where the cords of kindneas drew me, 

And have gladdened me of yore. 
But my secret soul has smarted 

With a feeling full of gloom 
For the days that are departed, 

And the place I call'd my home. 

I am not of those who wander 

Unafiectioned here and there, 
But my heart must still he ibnder' 

Of my sites of joy or care ; 
And I point sad memory's finger 

(Though my faithless foot may roam) 
Where I've most heen made to linger 

In the place I call'd my home. 



BT00IS8. 

Foa nunc 
^Lbt bygones be bygones," — they fix>lishly say, 

And bid me be wise, and forget them : 
But old recollections are active to^y. 

And I can do naught but regret them ; 
Though the present be pleasant, all joyous and gay, 

And promising well for the morrow, 
I love to look back on the years pass'd away, 

Embalming my bygones in sorrow. 

If the morning of life has a mantle of gray 

Its noon will be blither and brighter; 
If March has its storms, there is sunshine in May, 

And light out of darkness is lighter : 
Thus the present is pleasant, a cheerful to-day. 

With a wiser, a soberer gladness. 
Because it is tinged with the mellowing ray 

Of a yesterday's sunset of sadness. 



RULE, BRITANNIA. f^^ 

RULSi BRITAIfflAI 

A SmUUNO 60N0 FOR PATRIOTS, XR THE TSAR 1M0. 
To the tune of ** Wha wimldnajigktfor ClUarlie r* 

RisB ! ye gallant youth of Britain^ 

Grather to your country's call, 
On your hearts her name is written, 

Rise to help her, one and all f 
Cast away each feud and faction. 

Brood not oyer wrong nor ill- 
Rouse your virtues into action. 

For we love our country still — 
Hail, Bfftannial hail, Britannia! 
. Raise that thrilling shout once more ; 
Rule, Britannia! Rule, Britannia! 

Conqueror over sea and shore ! 

France is coming, fiill of bluster. 

Hot to wipe away her stain. 
Therefore, brothers, here we muster 

Just to give it her again ! 
And if foemen, blind with fury. 

Dare to cross our ocean-gulf^ 
Wait not then for judge nor jury — 

Shoot them as you would a wolf! 
For Britannia, just Britannia, 

Claims our chorus as before ; 
Rule, Britannia! Rule, Britannia! 

Conqueror over sea and shore. 

They may writhe, for we have galled them 

With our guns in every clime — 
They may hate us, for we called them 

Ser& and subjects in old time ! 
Boasting Graul, we calmly scorn you 

As old .£sop's bull the frogs; 
Come and welcome ! for we warn you. 

We shall fling you to our dogs I 
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For Britannia, our Britannia, 
Thimden with a Ikm's roar; 

Rule, Britannia! Rule, Britannia I 
Conqueror over sea and shore. 

See, uprear'd our holy standard! 

Crowd around it, gallant hearts! 
What? should Britain's fame be slandered 

As by &ult on tmr parts? 
Let the rabid Frenchman threaten, 

Let the mad invader come. 
We will hunt them out of Britain, 

Or can die for hearth and home ! 
For Britannia, dear Britannia, •» 

Wakes our chorus ever more- 
Rule, Britannia I Rule, Britannia ! 

Conqueror over sea and shore. 

Rise then, patriots! name endearing. 

Flock from Scotland's moors and dales, 
From the green glad fields of Erin, 

From the mountain homes of Wales — 
Rise ! for sister England calls you. 

Rise ! our commonweal to serve. 
Rise ! while now the song enthralls you. 

Thrilling every vein and nerve. 
Hail, Britannia! hail, Britannia! 

Conquer as thou didst of yore ! 
Rule, Britannia! Rule, Britannia! 

Over every sea and shore. 



THE SMIORAHT SHIP. 

roa MUSIC. 

Fas away, far away. 
The emigrant ship must sail to-day : 

Cruel ship— to look so gay 
Bearing the exiles far away. 
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Sad and Bore, sad and sore, 
Many a fond heart bleeds at the more 

Cruel dread — to meet no more, 
Bitter sorrow, sad and sore* 

Many years, many years 
At best will they battle with perils and fears : 

Cruel pilot — for he steers 
The exiles away for many years. 

Long ago, long ago! 
For the days that are gone their tears shall flow : 

Cruel hour to tear them so 
From all they oherished long ago. 

Fare ye well, fiire ye well ! 
To joy and to hope it sounds as a knell : 

Cruel tale it were to tell 
How the emigrant sighs farewell. 

Far away, far away! 
Is there indeed no hope to-day? 

Cruel and false it were to say 
There are no pleasures hi away. 

Far away, far away I 
Every night and every day 

Kind and wise it were to pray, 
God be with them far away! 



THI A88URAICE OF HORACB. 

I HAVK achieved a tower of fame 

More durable than gold. 
And loftier than the royal frame 

Of pyramids of old — 
Which none inclemencies of dime, 

Nor fiercest winds that blow. 
Nor endless change, nor lapse of time. 

Shall ever (Overthrow! 
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I OMmol penah utterly : 

The brighter part of me 
Must live—end live— end never die* 

But baffle Death's decree 1 
For I shall always grow, and spifftA 

My new-blown honours stilly 
Long as the priest and vestal tread 

The Capitolian hill. 

I shall be sung, where thy rough waves, 

My native river, fi)am— 
And where old Daunus scantly laves 

And rules his rustic home; 
As chief and first I shall be sung, 

Though lowly, great in might, 
To tune my country's heart and t(»igue, 
And tune then^both aright 

Thou, then, my soul, assume thy statei 

And take thine honours due ; 
Be proud, as thy deserts are great—- 

To thine own praise be tmel 
Thou, too^ celestial Muse, come down. 

And with kind haste prepare 
The laurel for a Delphic crown 

To weave thy Poet's hair. 



THI A88U1AIC8 OF OVID. 

Now have I done my work I — ^which not Jove's ire 
Can make undone, nor sword, nor time, nor ^le. 
Whene'er that day, whose only powers extend 
Against this body, my brief life shall end. 
Still in my better portion evermore 
Above the stars undying shall I soar! 
My name shall never die : but through all time, 
Wherever Rome shall reach a conquered dime. 
There, in that people's tongue, shall this my page 
Be read and glorified from age to age ; — 
Tea, if the bodings of my spirit give 
True note of inspiration, I shall live ! 
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P#8T.I.ITT818. 

LoTTBSY tickets every day-^ 

And ever drawn a blank ! 
Yet none the less we pant and pray 

For prizes in that bank : 
Horn by mom, and week by week 

They cheat us, or amuse, 
Whilst on we fondly hope, and seek 

Some stirring daUy news. 

The heedless postman on his path 
Is scattering joys and woes ; 
He bears the seeds of life and death, 

And drops them as he goes! 
I never note him trudging near 

Upon his common track, 
But all my heart is hope or fear. 

With visions bright, or Uack I 

I hope*-what hope I not?-— vague things 

Of wondrous possible good : 
I dread— as vague imaginings, 

A very viper's brood i 
Fame's sunshine, fortune's golden dews 

May now be hovering o'er. 
Or the pale ^adow of ill news 
Be cowering at my door! 

Mystery, master-key to life, 
Thou spring of every hour, 

1 love to wrestle in thy strife. 

And tempt thy perilous power; 
I love to know that none can know 

What this day may bring forth ; 
What bliss for me, for me what wo 

Is travailing in birth ! 
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See» on my neighbour's threshold stands 

Yon careless common man. 

Bearing, perehance, in those coarse hands 

— My Being's altered plan ! 
My germs of pleasure^ or of pain, 

Of trouble, or of peace, 
May there lie thick as drops of rain 

Distilled from Gideon's fleece! 

Who knoweth? may not loves be dea^— 

Or those we loved laid low — 
Who knoweth? may not wealth be fled. 

And all the world my toel 
Or who can tell if Fortune's hour 

(Which once on all doth ^ine) 
Be not within this morning's dower, 

A prosperous mom of mine? 

Ah, cold Reality! — in spite 

Of hopes and endless chance, 
That bitter postman, ruthless wight. 

Has cheated poor Romance ; 
No letters! O, the dreary phrase! 

Another day forlorn : 
And thus I wend upon my ways 

To watch another mom. 

Cease, babbler! — ^let those doubtings cease: 

What? riiould a son of heaven 
With the pure manna of his peace 

Mix up this fidthless leaven? 
Not so! — ^for in the hands of Gon, 

And in ncme earthly will. 
Abide alike my staff and lod, 

^7 good, and seeming fll. 



SOCIETY— ON AN INFANT. 2tt 



80CISTT. 

Alas! we do but act; we aie not free: 

The prenenoe of another is a chain 

My trammelled spirit strives to break, in vain ; 
How strangely different myself from me I 

Thoughtful in solitude, serenely blest, 
CrownM and enthroned in mental majesty, 
Bqual to all things great, and daring all, 

I muse of mysteries, and am at rest; 

But, in the midst, some dull intruded guest 
Topples me from my heights, holding in thrall 

With his hard eye the traitor in my breast, 
That before humbler intellects is cow'd. 
Silently shrinking from the common crowd. 

And only with the highest self-possess'd. 



01 AI IIFAIT.* 

Look on this babe: and let thy pride take heed-^ 
Thy pride of manhood, intellect, or fame — 

That thou despise him not: for he indeed. 
And such as he, in spirit and heart the same. 

Are God's own children in that kingdom bright 
Where purity is praise ; and where before 
The Facer's throne, triumphant evermore, 

The ministering angels, sons of light. 
Stand unreproved; because they offer there, 
Mix'd with the Mediator's hallowing pray'r, 

The innocence of babes in Christ like this : 
O guardian Spirit, be my child thy care f 

Lead him to God, obedience, and bliss— 

To God, O fostering cherub! thine and his. 

* WflUsm Kni^^ton Topper, the anthoi't seeond ton. 
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iriLisui. 

All there no eympathiee, no loTds between us? 

It my hope vain?— I have not yez'd thee long. 
Nor lent thee thoughts fiom God and good that wean ua, 

Nor given thee words that warp from right to wrong: 

And i( at timea, my too triumphant song 
Hath seemM self-praise, doth it indeed demean oa 
That when a man feels hotly at his heart 

The quick spontaneous fire of thoughts and woidsi 
He will not play the h3rpoorite's ill part, 

Flinging aside the meed his Mind a£S)idat 

No! With all gratitude and humbleness 
I claim mine own; nor can aflhol to soom 
A gift, of my Creator's goodness bom, 

Which is my grace and gloty to 
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THB I8W TSAl. 

Thb old man he is dead, young heir. 

And gone to his long account : 
Come, gtand on his hearth, and sit in his chair, 

And into his saddle mount ! 

The old man's face was a face to he fear'd. 

But thine both loving and gay ; 
0, who would not choose for that stem white beard 

A bright young cheek alway ! 

The old man he had outlived them all : 

His firiends, he said, were gone ; 
But hundreds are wassailing now in the hall, 

And true friends every one ! 

The old man moaned both sore and long 

Of pleasures past, he said ; 
But pleasures to come are the young heir's song. 

The living, not the dead I 

The old man babbled of old regrets, 

Alack I how much he owed ; 
But the young heir has not a feather of debts 

His heart withal to load ! 

The old man used to shudder, and seem 

Remembering secret sin ; 
But the happy young heir is as if in a dream, 

Paradise all within ! 
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Alas ! for the old man — ^where ia he now? 

And fear for thyself^ young heir ; 
For he was innocent once as thou. 

As ruddy, and hlithe, and fair. 

Reap wisdom from his furrowed face, 

Cull counsel from his fear ; 
O, speed thee, young heir, in gifls and in grace, 

And blessings on thee. New Year ! 



ALL*8 FOE Til BI8T. 

(To the MSM mmmc m$ -Never Gne Up.") 



All's for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful : 

Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 
Nothing but Folly goes faithless and fearful, 

Courage for ever is happy and wise : 
All for the best ! if a man would but know it ; 

Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet, 

Heaven is gracious, and — All's for the best ! 

All for the best ! set this on your standard, 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love. 
Who to the shores of Despair may have wander'd 

A way- wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove : 
All for the best !^be a man but confiding. 

Providence tenderly governs the rest. 
And the frail bark of his creature is guiding 

Wisely and warily all for the best ! 

All for the best ! then fling away terrors, 

Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors, 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man : 
All's for the best ! — unbiass'd, unbounded. 

Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 
And, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 

Hope and be happy that — All 's for the best ! 
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THI RIDDLE READ. 



World of sorrow, care, and change, 

Even to myself I seem 
As a-down thy vale I range. 

Wandering in a dream : 
All things are so strange. 

For, the dead who died this day, 
Fair and young, or great and good, 

Though we mourn them, where are they ? 
— With those before the flood ; 

Equally pass'd away* 

Living hearts have scantly time 
To feel some other heart most dear ; 

Scarce can love the love sublime, 
Unselfishly sincere — 

Death nips it in its prime ! 

Minds have hardly power to learn 
How much there is to know aright, 

Can dimly through the mist discern 
Some little glimpse of light — 

The order is. Return ! 

Willing hands J)ut just begin 
Wisely to work for God and man. 

And some poor wages barely win 
As one who well began — 

The Master calls, Come in I 

Well — this is well : for well begun 
Is all the good man here may do; 

He cannot hope to see half done ; 
A furlong is crept through. 

And, lo ! the goal is won* 

This is the life of sight and sense, 
And other brighter lives depend 

On all we here can just commence ; 
But, long before an end, 

God calls his servant hence. 
S 
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Take ooonge, oourage ; not in vmin 
The Ruler heth appointed Ihiie; 

Account it neither grief nor pain 
Hii mercy spareth ut — 

It if the labourer's gain. 

Here we begin to love and know ; 

And when God's willing grace perceives 
The plant of heav'n hath roots to grow. 

He plucks the ranker leavea, 
And doth transplant it so ! 



OLD IAUIT8. 

foa xiMc. 

I LOYX to linger on mj track 

Wherever I have dwelt. 
In after jears to loiter back. 

And feel as once I felt : 
Mj foot fklls lightly on the sward, 

Yet leaves a deathless dint, 
With tenderness I still regard 

Its unfergotten print 

Old places have a charm for me 

The new can ne'er attainf 
Old faces— how I long to see 

Their kindly looks again ! 
Yet, these are gone : while all around 

Is changeable as air, 
1 11 anchor in the solid ground 

And root my memories there ! 



Til BATTLE OF lOLIIA. 

Yb children of the veterans 
Who fought for faithless Spain, 

And for ungrateful Portugal 
Pour'd out their blood like rain — 



\^ 
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Come near me, and hear ma, 

For I woald tell you well * 

How gallantly your fathers fiMgfat, 

How gloriously they fell I 

I sing of Roleia's bloody strife, 

The first of many frays, 
When iron Wellesley led us on, 

Inyincible always ; 
Roleia, gay and ever green. 

Festooned with vines and flowers, 
Roleia, scorch'd and blood-bedewed*- 

And half that blood was oar's I 

The seventeenth of August 

It shone out bright and clear. 
And still .we press'd the Frenchman's flank, 

And hung upon his rear: 
From Briloe and Obidos 

Had we driven the bold Laborde, 
And now among the m^untam rooks 

We sought him with the sword ! 

All golden is the plain with wheat, 

All purple are the hills. 
With luscious vineyards ripe and sweet, 

And laced with crystal rills; 
Yet must the rills run down with gore. 

The com be trampled red. 
Before Roleia's threshing-floor 

Is glutted with her dead I 

O ! cheerily the bugles spoke. 

And all our hearts beat high, 
When over Monte Junto broke 

The sun upon the sky ; 
Right early from Obidos 

We gladly sallied then, 
A goodly host, in columns three. 

Of fourteen thousand men. 
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Brave Ferguioa led on the left, 

And Trant the flanking right, 
With iron Arthur in the midit. 

The locus of the fight; 
And &8t by Welleeley's gallant aide 

The Craufurd rode amain, 
And Hill, the British soldier's pride. 

And Nightingale and Fane. 

Crouching like a tiger 

In his high and rocky lair, 
The Frenchman howl'd, and show'd his teeth. 

And — ^wish'd he wasn't there; 
For Craufurd, Hill, and Nightingale 

Flew at him as he lay, 
And up our gallant fellows sprang. 

As bloodhounds on the prey ! 

And, look ! we hunt the bold Labordc 

To Zambugeira's height ; 
While Trant, with Fane and Ferguson, 

Outflank him, left and right ; 
And then with cheers we charge the front. 

With cheers the foe reply ! 
No child's play was that battle brunt ; 

We swore to win or die ! 

Rattled loud the muskets' roar ; 

We struggled man to man : 
The rugged rocks were washed in gore. 

With gore the gullies ran ! 
Fiercely through those mountain-paths 

Our bloody way we force— 
And find in strength upon the heights 

The Frenchman, foot and horse ! 

Ah, then, my Ninth, and Twenty-ntnth, 

Your courage was too hot. 
For down on your disordered ranks 

Secure they pour the shot ; 
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But all their hone, wad fi)ot, aad gunt, 

Could never make you fl j : 
The losing Frenchman %ht8 aad runs, 

But Britons fight — and die I 

Up to the rescue, Ferguson ! 

And keep the hard-fought hill ; 
Their chie& are picked ofi^ one hy one, 

And, lo ! they rally still ; 
They rally, and rush stoutly on I 

The bold Laborde gives way I 
The day is lost ! — ^The day is won ! 

And our's is the day ! 

Then well retreating, sage and slow, 

Alternately in mass 
With charging horse, the wily foe 

Gains Runa's rocky pass ; 
And left us thus Roleia's field, 

With other fields in store— 
Vimiera, Torres Vedras — 

And half a hundred more I 



RETROSPECT. 

How many years are fled — 
How many friends are dead ! 

Alas, how fast 

The past hath pass'd— 
How speedily life hath sped ! 

Places that knew me of yore, 

Know me for their's no more ; 

And, sore at the change, 

Quite strange I range 

Where I was at home before. 

Thoughts and things each day 
Seem to be fading away; 

Yet this is, I wot, 

Their lot to be not 
Continuing in one stay. 
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A wia^iffd mmA k wmam 
or &oto aad finoy's ^omh; 
I ■oftfoa have powwr 
Proui bour to hour 
To tepante thingi from dihaim. 



Darklj, as in a glasfl. 

Like a vain shadow they pass ; 
Their wa3rs they wend. 
And tend to an end, 

The goal of life, alas ! 

Alast and wherefore so? 

Be glad for this passing show ; 
The world and its lust 
Back must to their dust 

Before the soul can grow. 

Expand, mj willing mind, 
Thy nobler life to find ; 
Thy childhood leave, 
Nor grieve to bereave 
Thine age of toys behind* 



PBACB AID QUIITVB88. 

PlACB is the precious atmosphere I breathe ; 

And my calm mind goes to her dewy bower, 
A trellis rare of fragrant thoughts to wreathe, 

Mingling the scents and tints of every flower : 
For pity, vex her not : those inner joys 

That bless her in this consecrated hour, 
Start and away, like plovers, at a noise, 
Sensitive, timorous. O, do not scare 

My happy fancies, lest the flock take wing, 
Ply to the wOdemess, and perish there I 

For I have secret luxuries, that bring 
Gladness and brightness to mine eyes and heart, 

Memory, and Hope, and keen Imagining, 
Sweet thoughts, and peaceful, never to depart. 
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Tbbn give me SUenee ; fi>r wj spirit k vaie 
Of delicate edge and tender : wlieo I thiak, 

I rear aloft a mental fiibric fair : 

But soon as words come hurtling on the air, 
Down to this dust my ruined fancies sink : 
Look you ! on yonder Alp's precipitous hrink 

An STalanche is tottering ; one breath 
Loosens an icy chain ; it fall»— it falls. 

Filling the buried glens and glades with death I 

Or as, when on the mountain's granite walls 
The hunter spies a chamois — ^hush ! be calm, 

A word will scare it— even so, my Mind 
Creative, eneigizing, seeks the balm 

Of Quiet: Solitude and Peace combined. 



THB BAELT OALLOP. 

At five on a dewy morning, 

Before the blazing day. 
To be up and off on a high-mettled horse 

Over the hills away. — 
To drink the rich, sweet breath of the gorse, 

And bathe in the breeze of the Downs, 
Ha I man, if you can, match bliss like this 

In all the joys of towns I 

With glad and grateful tongue to join 

The lark at his matin«hymn, 
And thence on faith's own wing to springs 

And sing with cherubim ! 
To pray from a deep and tender hearty 

With all things praying anew. 
The birds and the bees, and the whispering tJ9t% 

And heather bedropt with dew— » 
To be one with those early worshipper^ 

And pour the psean too I 
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Than off again with a dadEened reiiii 

And a bounding heart within, 
To dash at a gallop over the plain, 

Health's golden cup to win ! 
This, this is the race ibr gain and grace, 

Richer than vases and crowns ; 
And jou that boast your pleasuita the most 

Amid the steam of towns. 
Come taste true bliss in a morning like this, 

Galloping over the Downs ! 



A8COT1 JUII t, 1847. 

WHSV HOO WOV. 

MoDBiN Ol3rmpia ! shorn of all their prid< 
The patriot spirit, and unlucred praise— 
Thou art a type of these degenerate days 

When love of simple honour all hath died ; 

Oh ! dusty, gay, and eager multitude. 

Agape for gold— No ! do not thus oondenm ; 

For hundreds here are innocent, and good. 

And young, and fair, among — but not of— them ; 

And hundreds more enjoy with gratitude 
This well-earned holiday, so bright and green : 
Do not condemn ! it it a stirring scene. 

Though vanity and folly fill it up : 

Look how the mettled racers please the queen ! 

Ha, brave John Day — a Hero wins the cup I 



LIFE. 

A BUST dream, forgotten ere it fades, 

A vapour, melting into air away, 
Vain hopes, vain fears, a mesh of lights aqd shades, 

A chequered labyrinth of night and day. 
This is our life ; a rapid, surgy flood. 

Where each wave hunts its fellow ; on they press. 
Ta4ay is yesterday, and hope's 3roung bud 

Has fruited a to-morrow's nothingn< 
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Still on they preia, and we are borne along, 

Forgetting and forgotten, trampling down 
The living and the dead in that fierce throng, 

With little heed of Heaven's smile or frown. 
And little care for others' right or wrong. 
So we in iron selfishness stand strong. 



WATERLOO. 

Tbsbmotylm and CannsB 

Were glorious fields of yore, 
Leonidas and Hannibal 

Right famous evermore ; 
But we can claim a nobler name, 

A field more glorious too, 
The chief who thus achieved for ub 

Victorious Waterloo. 

Let others boast of Caesar's host. 

Led on by Csesar's skill. 
And how fierce Attila could rout, 

And Alaric could kill — 
But we— right well, O hear me tell 

What British troops can do, 
When marshalled by a Wellington, 

To win a Waterloo I 

O for a Pindar's harp to tune 

The triumphs of that day I 
O for a Homer's pictured words 

To paint the fearful fray ! 
Alas ! my tongue and harp ill^rung, 

In feeble tones and few, 
Hath little skill, yet right good will, 

To sing of Waterloo. 

Then gather round, my comrades^ 

And hear a soldier tell 
How full of honour was the day 

When— every man did well I 
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And though a ■oldier's ■ p eaoh he niqgh. 

His heart is hot and true. 
While thus he tells of Welliaglois 

At hard-fonght Waterlock 

Sublimely calm, our iron duke, 

A lion in his lair, 
Waited and watoh'd with sleepleas eye 

To see what France would dare ; 
Nor deign'd to stir from Brusseb 

Until he surely knew 
The foe was rushing oo his fite 

At chosen Waterloo. 

What I should the hunter waste his sttength, 

Nor hold his good hounds back. 
Before he knows they near the foes, 

And open on the track ? 
No I let ^surprise" blight Frenchmen's eyes, 

For truly they shall rue 
The giant skill that, stem and still. 

Drew them to Waterloo ! 

Hotly the couriers gallop up 

To Richmond's festive scene— 
Alone, alone the chieftain stood 

Undaunted and serene ; 
Ready, ready — staunch and steady— 

And forth the orders flew 
That march'd us 00*10 Quatre Bras^ 

And whelming Waterloo. 

Begin, begin with Quatre Bras, 

That twin.bom field of fame. 
Where many a gallant deed was done 

By many a gallant name. 
That battle-field, which seem'd lo yield 

An earnest and review 
Of all that British courage dared 

And did at Waterloo. 



WATERLOO. 2SS 

We heard from far old Bluoher's guns. 

At Lignj's blazing street 
And hurried on to Weunar's aid. 

Right glad the ibe to meet; 
A soore of miles to Quatre Bras; 

But still to arms we stood. 
And cheerly rushed without a pause 

To win the Boissy wood : 

Then, just iyi:e cowards, three to one. 

Before we oould deploy. 
To crush 1M, Ney and Exoelmaas 

Flew down with fiendi^ joy; 
But stout we stood in hollow squares, 

And fought, and kept the ground. 
While lancer spears and cuirassiers 

Were charging us all round I 

Ay, ay, my men, we battled, then 

Like wolves and bears at bay, 
And thousands there among the dead 

With sable Brunswick lay : 
And back to back in that attack 

The Ninety-second fought — 
And "« steadily " the Twenty-eighth 

Behaved as Britons ought. 

Then up came Maitland with the guards, 

Hurrah! they clear the wood; 
But still the furious Frenchman charged, 

And still we stoutly stood. 
Till gently night drew on, and that 

Drew off the treacherous Ney, 
For when the morning dimly broke 
-"The fox had stole away I 

This much, my lads, for Quatre Bras: 

And now for Waterloo, 
Where skill and courage did it all. 

With God's good help ia view I 
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For we were beardleaei raw reoniit^ 
And they, more numerous fiur, 

Were fierce muetachioed mighty men. 
The veterans of war. 

The God of battles help'd us soon. 

As Godless France drew nigh, 
—It was the great eighteenth of JunSi 

The sun was getting high ; 
And suddenly two hundred guns 

At once with thundering throats, 
Peal'd out their dreadful overture 

In deep volcano notes! 

Then, by ten thousands, horse and foot, 

Came on the fofluming Guul, 
And still with bristling front we stood 

As solid as a wall : 
And stout Macdonnell's Hougoumont, 

The centre of the van. 
Was storm'd and stormM and storm'd — in vain, 
—He held it like a man I 

O, who can count the m3rriad deeds 

That hundreds did in fight? 
Ponsonby falls, and Picton bleeds. 

And — both are quenched in night : 
And many a hero subaltern. 

And hero private too. 
Beat Ajax and Achilles both 

In winning Waterloo I 

What shall I say on that dread day 

Of Ferrier and his band? 
Ten times he chased the foes away, 

And chaiged them sword in hand ; 
Six of those ten he led his men 

With blood upon his brow— 
And weakly in the eleventh died, 

To live in glory now ! 
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Or, give a stave to Shaw the brave, 

(In death the hero sleeps,) 
Hemm'd by a score, he knock'd them o'er, 

And hew'd them down in heaps ; 
Till, wearied out, the lion stout, 

Beset as by a pack 
Of hungry hounds, fell full of wounds. 

But none upon his back ! 

And Halket then before his m^i 

Dash'd forward, and made prize 
(While both the lines in wonderment 

Could scarce believe their eyes) 
Of a gayly-plumed French general. 

Haranguing his array ; i 

But Halket caught him, speech and all, 

And bore him right away ! 

Thee too, De Liancy, generous chie^ 

For thee • niche be found : 
Wounded to death, he scom'd relief 

While others bled around ; 
And D'Oyley and Fitzgerald died. 

Just as the day was won ; 
And Gordon, by his general's side— 

The side of Wellington I 

And Somerset and Uxbridge then 

Gave each a limb to death ; 
Curzon and Canning cheer'd their men, 

With their last dying breath ; 
And gallant Miller, stricken sore, 

With fainting utterance cries, 
"Bring me my colours! wave them o'er 

Your colonel till he dies !" 

Then furious wax'd the emperor 

That Britons wouldn't run : 
*^Les hHeSfpourquoinefuientilipasf 

Ei done, ce VeUingUm?' 



HACTEKU8. 

But WaUington odU holds hb own 

For eight rod houn and more : 
** Whj oomes not Marshal Blucher down? 

-»Ha I — there 's his cannons' roar. 

^ Up, guards, and at them I Charge !"— The word 

Like forked lightning pasaes, 
And lance, and bayonet, and sword, 

Rush on in glittering masses ! 
Back, back, the surging columns roU 

In terrified dismay, 
And Miward shout against the rout 

The ooiiquerors of the day ! 

O, DOW the tide of battle 

b tum'd to seas of blood. 
When case and grape shot ratde 

Among the multitude ; 
And Fates, led on by Furies, 

Destroy the flying host, 4 
And Chaos, mated with Despair, 

Makes all the lost most lost! 

Wo, wo! thou caitiff-hero, 

Thou emperor — and slave I 
Why didst not thou, too, nobly bleed 

With those devoted brave ? 
No, no : the coward's thought was self^ 

And ^sauve quipeutP* his cry; 
And verily at Waterloo 

Did Great Napoleon die ! 

He died to fame, while yet his name 

Was on ten thousand tongues 
That trusted him, and prayed to him, 

And— cursed him for their wrongs ! 
O, noble souls I Imperial Guard, 

Had your chief been but true, 
Ye would have stood, and stopp'd the rout 

At crushing Waterloo I 
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Still 88 they fled from WellingtoD 

To Bluoher's 8rni8 they flew : 
These two made up the Quatre Brae 

To dutch a Waterloo ! 
Ha I Blucher's Prussian vengeanoe 

Wae fully sated then, 
When hated France upon the field 

Left forty thousand men. 

Thus, comrades, hath a soldier told 

What Wellington's calm skill, 
When help'd hy troops of British mould, 

And God's almighty will. 
Against a veteran triple fi>rce 

In battle-field can do : — 
Then three times three for Wellington, 

The Prince of Waterloo ! 



«iRI TOU A QRBIT RIIDIRT" 

I HOPB to ripen into richer wine 

Than mix'd Falemian ; those decantered streams 
Pour'd from another's chalice into thine 

Make less of wisdom than the schdar dreams ; 
Precept on precept, tedious line on line, 

That never-thinking, ever-reading plan 

Fashion some patchwork garments for a man, 
But starve his mind : it starves of too much meat. 

An undigested surfeit ; as for me, 
I am untamed, a spirit free and fleet, 

That cannot brook the studious yoke, nor be 
Like some dull grazing ox without a soul ; 
But, feeling racer's shoes upon my feet. 
Before my teacher starts, I touch the goal. 
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THB YBRDICT. 



I LBAVB all judgments to that better worid 

And my more righteous Judge : for he shall tell 

In the dread day when from their thrones are hurl'd 
Each human tyranny and earthly spell, 
That which alone of all he knoweth well — 

The heart's own secret ; He shall tell it out 
With all the feelings and the sorrows there, 

The fears within, the foes that hemm'd without, 
Neglect, and wrong, and calumny, and care : 
For He hath saved thine every tearful prayer 

In his own lachrymal ; and noted down 

Each unconsidered grief with tenderest love. 

Look up I beyond the cross behold the crown. 
And for all wrongs below, all rights above ! 



QUBRVSBT. 

OubsnsbtI to me and in my partial eyes 

Thou art a holy and enchanted isle. 

Where I would linger long, and muse the while 
Of ancient thoughts and solemn memories. 

Quickening the tender tear or penave smile : 
Guernsey ! — for nearly thrice a hundred years 
Home of my fathers ! refuge from their fears, 

And haven to their hope — ^when long of yore 
Fleeing Imperial Charles and bloody Rome 

Protestant martyrs to thy sea-girt shore 
They came to seek a temple and a home. 

And found thee generous — I, their son, would pour 
My heartfull all of praise and thanks to thee. 
Island of welcomes — friendly, frank, and free ! 



COMPLAINT OF AN ANCIENT BRITON. M9 

ALL'S RUHT. 

POK MT7SIC. 

O M£YBK despair at the trouUea of life, 

All '8 right ! 
In the midat of anxiety, peril, and strife^ 

All's right 1 
The cheerful philosophy never was wrongs 
That ever puts this oo the tip of my tongue, 
And makes it my gl<»ry, my strengtii, and my song, 

All's right! 

The Pilot beside us is steering us still. 

All's right! 
The Champion above us is guarding from ill, 

All's right! 
Let others, who know neither Father nor Friend, 
Gro trembling and doubting in fear to the end : 
For me, on this motto I gladly depend, 

All's right! 



THB COMPLiIRT OP IR IRCIBRT BRITOR. 

DISnmRXKD BT ABC&B0XX)ei8TS. 

Two thousand years agone 

They heaped my battle-grave. 
And each a tear and each a stone 

My mourning warriors gave ; 
For I had borne me well. 

And fought as patriots fight, 
Till, like a British chief, I fell, 

Contending for the right. 
Seamed with many a wound. 

All weakly did I lie ; 
My foes were dead or dying round, 

And thus I joyed to die ! 

r m 
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For their marauding orew 

Came treaelieioualy to kfU ; 
Tlie many came againet the few, 

To itonn our taored hill. 
We battled, and we bled, 

We woo, and paid the prioe, 
For I, the chief; lay down with the dead, 

A wiUmg eaoriioe f 
My iiegemen wailed me long. 

And treanuned ap my booea, 
And reared my kiit aeoiiFi and itiottg 

With tributary atoDee ; 
High on the breezy down 

My native hiira own breast. 
Nigh to the din of mine ancient town. 

They left me to my leet 

* 

I hoped for peace and calm 

Until my judgment hour, 
And then to awake for the victor's palm 

And patriot's throne of power ! 
And lo, till this dark day 

Did men my grave revere ; 
Two thousand years had passed away. 

And still I slumbered here : 
B«t now there broke a noise 

Upon my silent home ; 
'Twas not the Resurrecti<Mi voice 

That burst my turfy tomb, 
But men of prying 

Alas! my fellow. 
Ravage my grave my bones to find, 

With sacrilegious ken I 
Mine honour doth abjure 

Your new barbarian race ; 
Restore, restore my bones secure 

To some more secret place 1 
With mattock and with q>ade 

Ye dare to break my rest; 
The pious mound is all unmade 

My clan had counted blesL 



FARLEY HEATH. ^ffk 

Take^ take my Imokler's boH^ 

My sword, and spear, and chain; 
Steal all ye can of this world's droM, 

But — ^rest my bones again ! 
I know your modem boast 

Is light, and learning's spread : 
Learn of a Ceh to show them most 

In honour to the dead ! 



riBLIT HIITH, 

HBAE ALBUBT. 



Many a day have I whiled away 

Upon hopeful Farley heath. 
In its antique scnl digging for spoil 

Of possible treasure beneath ; 
For Celts, and querns, and funeral urns. 

And rich red Samian ware, 
And sculptured stones, and centurions' bones. 

May all lie buried there I 

How calmly serene, and glad have I been 

From mom till eve to stay. 
My Surrey serfe turning the tur6 

The happy live-long day ; 
With eye itill bright, and hope yet alighty 

Wistfully watching the mould. 
As the spade brings up fragments of things 

Fifteen centuries old I 

Pleasant and rare it was to be there 

On a joyous day of June, 
With the circling scene all gay and green 

Steep'd in the silent noon ; 
When beauty distils from the cahn glad hills, 

From the downs and dimpling vales ; 
And every grove, lazy with k>ve, 

Whispereth tenderest tales I 



HACTENU8. 

O, then to look back upon Time's old trwck, 

And dream of the days long past, 
When Rome leant here on his sentinel spear, 

And loud was the clarion's blast — 
As wild and shrill from Martyr's hill 

Echoed the patriot-ahout, 
Or rushed pell-mell with a midnight yell 

The rude barbarian rout ! 

Yes ; every stone has a tale of its own, 

A volume of old lore ; 
And this white sand from many a brand 

Has polished gouts of gore ; 
When Holmbury height had its beaoon-light, 

And Cantii held old Leith, 
And Rome stood then with his iron men 

On ancient Parley-heath ! 

How many a group of that exiled troop 

Have here sung songs of home, 
Chanting aloud to a wondering crowd 

The glories of <^d Rome ! 
Or lying at length have basked their strength 

Amid this heather and gorse, 
Or down by the well in the larch-grown dell 

Watered the black war-horse ! 

Look^ look I my daydream right ready would seem 

The past with the present to join ; 
For, see ! I have found in this rare ground 

An eloquent green old coin, 
With turquoise rust on its emperor's bust — 

Some Caesar, august lord ; 
And the legend terse, and the classic reverse, 

" Victory, valour's reward !" — 

Victory — ^yesf and happiness, 

Kind comrade, to me and to you, 
When such rich spoil has crowned our toil. 

And proved the daydream true ; 



THE HEART'S HUSBAND. ^M 

With hearty acclaim how we hailM by his name 

The Csesar of that coin, 
And told with a shout hb titles out, 

And drank his health in wine ! 

And then how bleat the noon-day rest, 

Reclined on a grassy bank ; 
With hungry cheer, and the brave old beer. 

Better than Odin drank ; 
And the secret balm of the spirit at calm. 

And poetry, hope, and health — 
Ay, have I not found in tiiat rare ground 

A mine of more than wealth ! 



WISDOM. 

It is the way we go, the way of life ; 

A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain, 
A grain of peace amid a load of strife. 

With toil and grie^ and«grief and toil again : 
Yea ; — but for this ; the firm and faithful breast. 

Bolder than lions, confident and strong. 
That never doubts its birthright to be blest. 

And dreads no evil while it does no wrong : 
This, this b wisdom, manful and serene. 

Towards God all penitence, and prayer, and trus^ 
But to the troubles of this shifting scene 

Simply courageous and sublimely just : 
Be then such wisdom thine, my heart within ; 
There is no foe, nor wo, nor grie^ but — sin. 



Til HliBT'8 HUSBIVD. 

POK IfXTSIC. 

Go, leave me to weep for the years that are pass'd. 

For my youth, and its friends, and its pleasures all dead, 

My spring and my summer are fading too fast. 
And I long to live over the days that are fled : 
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Il k not fer tcnrrows or liiis on my track 

TluU I mournfully CMt my hod yeamingt behind— 
Ah, no— finom affectioo I love to look back, 

It is only my Heart that haa wedded my Mind. 

And still, let the Mind that has married a Heart, 

Though loTing, be atroog aa a king in his pride, 
And ever command that all weakness depart 

From the realm that he rules in the soul of his bride ; 
For what if all time and all i^easoraa decay? 

My Mind is myself an invincible chief- 
Like a child's broken to3rs are the years past away. 

And my Heart half-aahamed baa Smegotten her grief. 



PB0PIIT8. 

Pbophsts at home— I smile to note your wrongs ; 

How scantily praised at each ancestral hearth 
Are ye, caress'd by million hearts and tonguesi 

And full of honours over half the earth : 
O, petty jealousies and paltry strife ! 

The little minds that chronicle a birth 
Stood once for teachers in the task of life ; 

But, as the child of genius grew apace, 
Dismayed at his gigantic lineaments, 

They feared to find his glory their disgrace, 
His mind their master : so their worldly aim 
Is still to vex him with discouragements. 
To check the spring-tide budding of his feme. 
And keep it down, to save themselves a name. 



WIIIT.OORV AID OHiPF. 

My little learning fadeth fest away, 

And all the host of words and forms and rules 
Bred in my teeming youth of books and schools 

Dwindle to less and lighter: night and day 



THE HAPPY MAN. M5 

I dream of tasks undone, and lore foigot, 

Seeming some sailor in the ^ship of fools," 

Some debtor owing what he cannot pay. 
Some corner of old themes remembered not: 
Despise such small oblivion ; 'tis the lot 

Of human life, amid its chance and change 
To learn, and then unlearn ; to seek and find, 

And then to lose ^miliars grown quite strange : 
Store up, store wisdom's com in heart and mind, 
But fling the chaff on every winnowing wind. 



Til BAPPY HAI. 

A MAN of no regrets. 

He goes his sunny way. 
Owing the past no load of debts * 

The present cannot pay : 
He wedded his first love. 

Nor loved another since; 
He sets his nobler hopes above ; 

He reigns in joy a Prince! 

A man of no regrets, 

He hath no cares to vex. 
No secret griefi^ nor mental nets, 

Nor troubles to perplex ; 
Forgiveness to his sin. 

And help in every need. 
Blessing around, and peace within, 

down him a kimr indeed f 



A laan ofnoregret% 

Upon his empire firee 
The sun of gladness never 

Then who so rich as he? 
Yea, GroD upon my heart 

Hath poured all blessings down ; 
Then yi^d to Him, with all thou art. 

The homage of thy crown I 



HACTEKU8. 



IIRlLilO. 



High in Battle's antlered hall 
Ancient as its abbey wall, 
Hangs a helmet, brown with rust, 
Cobweb'd o'er, and thick in dust : 
High it hangs, 'mid pikes and bows, 
Scowling still at spectral foes, 
Proud and stem with vizor down. 
And fearful in its feudal frown. 

When I saw, what ail'd thee, heart, 
Wherefore shonld I slop, and start? 
That old helm, with that old crest, 
Is more to me than all the rest ; 
Battered, broken though it be, 
That old helm is all to me* 

Yon black greyhound know I well : 
Many a tale hath it to tell, 
How in troublous times of old 
JBires of mine, with bearing bold, 
Bearing bold, but much mischance, 
Sway'd the sword, or poised the lance ; 
Much mischance, desponding still. 
They fi>ught and fell, foreboding ill : 
And their scallop, gules with blood, 
Fessed amid the azure flood, 
Show'd the pilgrim, slain afar 
Over the sea, in Holy War: 
While that faithful greyhound black 
Vainly watch'd the wild boar's traok, 
And the legend and the name 
Proved all lost but hope and hme : 
Toul^ est perdUf fors I'hoimeur, 
Mas **VE»pair eH mafarce^* sans peur. 

* Corroption, in the oovne of genentioiM, has eonverted thit piece of efaiTtlrottf 
detpoodeney into the author*! nodernised and ineaphonioua name. 
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How saidst thou? — ^Pleasure I Why, my life is pleasure . 

My days are pleasantness, my nights are peace : 

I drink of joys which neither cloy nor cease, 
A well that gushes blessings without measure. 

Ah ! thou hast little heed how rich and glad, 
How happy is my soul in her full treasure. 

How seldom but for honest pity sad. 

How constantly at calm ! — my very cares 

Are sweetness in my cup, as being sent; 
And country quiet, and retired leisure. 

Keep me ficom half the common fears and snares; 

And I have learnt the wisdom of content : 
Yea, and to crown the cup of peace with praise, 
Both God and man have blest my works and ways. 



TIIIVOS. 

VAinrr, vanity ! dead hopes and fears^ 
Dim flitting phantoms of departed years. 
Unsatisfying shadows, vague and cold. 
Of thoughts and things that made my joys of old, 
Sad me^pories of the kindly words and ways 
And looks and loves of friends in other days — 
Alas ! all gcme— « dream, a very dream, 
A dream is all you are, and all you seem ! 

life ! I do ferget thee : I look back. 

And, lo! the desert wind has swept my track : 

1 stand upon this bare and solid ground, 
And, strangely wakened, wonder all around ; 

How came I here? and whence? and whither tend? 
Speak, friend ! — if death and time have spared a friend : 
Behold, the place that knew me well of yore, 
Knoweth me not ; and that familiar floor 
Where all my kith and kin were wont to meet, 
Is now grown strange, and throng'd by other feet. 
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O aoul, my aoulf ooonder tboo that tpoty 
Root there fty gnititade^ and lea?o it not; 
Still lot fomombruioe, with a awimmii^ 070, 
Live in thooe rooms, nor paaa them coldly by! 
Still let affection cling to those old daysi 
And yearning fondly paint them bright with praise : 
Of once my home ! with all thy blessings fled, 
O9 ferms and faces ! gathered to the dead, 
0| soenes of joy and sorrow I faded fast — 
How hollow sound thy footsteps, ghost-like Past! 
An aching emptiness is all thou art, 
A &mine hid within the oavemed heart 

Thou changeless onb — how blest to have no change— 

Only with thee, my God, I feel not strange : 

Thou art the same for ever and for aye ; 

To-morrow and to-day as yesterday, 

Thou art the same— « tranquil Present still ; 

There I can hide, and bless Thy sovereign will *: 

Yes, bless Thee, O my Father! that Thy love 

Call'd in an instant to the bliss above 

From ills to come, and grief^ and care, and fear, 

Thy t3rpe to me, most honoured and most dear! 

X), true and tender spirit, pure and good, 

So vex'd on earth, and little understood ! 

Thy gentle nature was not fit for strife^ 

But quail'd to meet the waking woes of life ; 

And therefore God our Father kindly made 

Thy sleep a death, lest thou shouldst feel afraid ! 



THI PUP. 

A Mass. 



I LOVB the dead ! 
The precious qiirits gone before. 
And waiting on that peaceful shore 
To meet with welcome looks, and kiss me yet once more. 



THE DEAD. 2&$ 

I lore the dead I 
And fcndly doth my tucy paint 
Each dear oney waahM firom earthly taint, 
By patienee and by hope made a moit gentle saint. 

O9 glorious dead ! 
Without one i^ upon the dress 
Of your ethereal loveliness, 
Ye linger round me still with earnest will to bless. 

Enfranchised dead f 
Each &ult and fidling left behind, 
And nothing now to chill or bind, 
How gloriously ye reign in majesty of mind ! 

O, royal dead I 
The resting, free, unfettered dead I 
The yearning, conscious, holy dead ! 
The hoping, waiting, calm — the happy, changeless dead ! 

I love the dead ! 
And well f&rgei their little ill. 
Eager to bask my memory still 
In all their best of words, and deeds, and ways, and will. 

I bless the dead ! 
Their good, half choked by this world's weeds, 
Is blooming now in heavenly meads. 
And ripening goldm fruit, of all those early seeds. 

I trust the dead ! 
They understand me fVankly now. 
There are no clouds on heart or brow. 
But spirit, reading spirit, answereth glow for glow. 

I praise the dead f 
All their tears are wiped away. 
Their darkness turned to perfect day — 
How blessed are the dead — how beautiful be they t 

O, gracious dead ! 
That watch me from your paradise. 
With happy, tender, star-like eyes. 
Let your sweet influence rain me blessings from the skies. 
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Yet, helple« dmd, 
Vtinly my jmnAag niliirB daiw 
fikioh unptemeditited pnj'n; 
All vain it were for them ; ae eveD for me their's. 

Immortal dead! 
Ye in your lot are fixed aa fiite 
And man or angel is too lale 
To beokon back by prayer one change upon your atate. 

O, god-tike dead 1 
Ye that do rest, like Noah's dove, 
Fearless I leave yoa to the love 
Of him who gave you peace to bear with you above f 

And ye, the dead, 
Godless on earth, and gone astray* 
Alas, your hour is pass'd away ! 
The Judge is just ; for you it now were sin to |Mmy. 

Still, all ye dead, 
First may be last, and last be first: 
Charity county no man cursed, 
But hopeth still in Him whoae love would save the wont. 

Therefore, ye dead, 
I love you, be ye good or ill ; 
For God, our God, doth love me still. 
And you he loved on earth with love that naught could chill. 

And some, just dead. 
To me on earth most deeply dear, 
Who loved, and nursed, and bless'd me here, 
I love you with a love that casteth out all fear. 

Come near me, dead ! 
In spirit come to me, and kiss 
No 1 I must wait awhile for this : 
A few, few years or days, and I too feed on bliss f 
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TO AMIRICi. 

I. 

CoLiTMBLiy child of Britain ! noblest child 

I praise the growing lustre of thy worfti, 
And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 

To love the mother of so blest a birth : 
For we are one, Columbia I still the same 
In lineage, language, laws, and ancient fame, 

The natural nobility of earth ! 
Yes, we are one ; the glorious days of yore, 
When dear old England eam*d her storied name, 
Are thine, as well as ours, for evermore ; 

And thou hast rights in Milton, ev'n fts we, 
Thou too canst claim ^ sweet Shak^>eare'8 wood-notes wild, 

And chiefest, brother, we are both made free 
Of one religion, pure and undefiled ! 



n 



n. 

I blame thee not, as other some have blamed : 

The high-bom heir had grown to man's estate ; 
I mock thee not, as some who should be shamed. 

Nor ferret out thy faults with envious hate. 
Far otherwise : by generous love inflamed. 

Patriot I praise my country's foreign son, 
Rejoicing in the blaze of good and great 

That diadems thy head ! Gro on, go on, 
Young Hercules, thus travelling in might, 
Boy.Plato, filling all the West with light 

Thou new Themistocles for enterprise. 
Go on and prosper, Acolyte of fate ! 

And, precious child, dear Ephraim, turn those eyes : 
For thee thy mother's yearning heart doth wait. 

ui. 

Let aged Britain claim the classic Fast, 

A shining track of bright and mighty deeds ; 

For thee I prophesy the Future vast, 
Whereof the Present sows its giant seeds : 

26 . 
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CorrupCkxi and decay oome thick and tu/L 
O'er poor old Baglttid; jFtl a few dark yean. 

And we muat die aa nadoiis died of yore I 

But, in the millions of thy teeming ahorst 
Thy patriola, aagesi warrion, saints, and seers, 

We live again, Columbia I yea, once more 
Unto a thousand generations live. 
The mother in the child ; to all the West 

Thro' Thee shall We earth's choicest blessings give, 
Bv'n aa our Orient world in Us is blesL 

IV. 

Thou noble soioQ of an ancient root, 

Bom of the ferest-king I spread forth, spread forth f 
High to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 

Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth ! 

Prom sea to sea, from South to icy North, 
It must ere long be thine, through good or ill. 
To stretch thy sinewy boughs : Cio^ wondrous chUd ! 
The glories of thy destiny fulfil ; 

Remember then thy mother in her age, 
Shelter her in the tempest, warring wild, 

Stand thou with us when all the nations rage 
So furiously together f We are one ; 

And, through all time, the calm historic page 
Shall tell of Britain blest in thee her son. 



THB THAII8 OF PARLIAHBIT 

TO WILLIHOTOlf AHD HIS AKMT. 

OuTSPAXB a nation's v(Hce, 

Concentred in her king. 
While cannons roar, and hearts rejoice. 

And all the steeples ring : 

Outspake old England then 

By prelates and by peers ; 
By all her best and wisest men, 

Her sages and her seers— 



THE THANKS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Old England and heir pair 

Of siflten, north aad weat, 
The comely gracea, (resh and ikir^ 

Who charm the world to reaL 

All honour to the brave I 

The living and the dead. 
Who only fought to Ueaa and aave. 

And cruah the hydra's head : 

All honour and all thanks 

To every mother's son, 
Saxon, or Celt, or Gael, or Manx, 

Who fought with Wellington ! 

For heroes were tiiey all. 

To conquer or to die, 
By Ashmednuggra's hastioned wall. 

Or desperate Assye : 

And heroes still, they strive 

Against the dangerous Dane, 
When Prance stirred up the Northern hive. 

To sting us on the main : 

All heroes, heroes still. 

For Lusitania's right ; % 

By red Roleia's hard-fought hill, 

And y imiera's fight : 

And stout the heroes stood 

On Talavera's day ; 
And wrote their conquering names in blood 

At Salamanca's fray ; 

Still heroes, on they went 

O'er Ciudad's gory fosse, 
And stem Sebastian's battlement, 

And thundering Badiyoz : 

And, heroes ever, taught 

Old Soult to fly and yield. 
Shouting «" Victory !" as they fought 

On red Vittoria's field ; 
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And, heioes aye, tliey Bt&w 
To Oithei, oonquering y«i; 

Until, at whelming Waterloo, 
The Frenohman's son had set I 

Then thanks, thou glorioiu chief I 
And thankfl, ye gallant hand I 

Who, under God, to man's relief 
Stretched out the saving hand : 

All Britain thanks you well. 
By peasant, peer, and king ; 

To all who ibught fer us, or fell. 
Immortal honours hring f 

Peal fest the merry chime. 
And bid the cannon roar 

In praise of heroes, whom all time 
Shall cherish eyermore ! 



PAII. 

DsLAT not, sinner, till the hour of pain 

jTo seek repentance ; pain is absolute. 
Exacting all the body and the brain, 

Humanity's stem king from head to foot. 

How canst thou pray, while fevered arrows shoot 
Thro' this torn targe? while every bone doth ache. 

And the scared mind raves up and down her cell 
Restlees, and begging rest for mercy's sake ? 

Add not to death the bitter fears of hell ; 

Take pity on thy future sel( poor man, 

While yet in strength thy timely wisdom can : 
Wrestle to-day with sin ; and spare that strife 

Of meeting all its terrors in the van. 
Just at the ebbing agony of life* 



NO aURRENDER. 90S 

THRU VER8I0JI8 OF ABEIAI'S APOSTROPHE. 

Akimtjla, vagula, bkndula, 
Hospes, comesque, corporis, 
Qu» nunc abibis in local 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula. 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos? 

I. 
Pleasant little fluttering sprite. 

Long my bosom's merry guest, 
Whither now to wing thy flight? 
Ah ! thou frozen little wight. 

Pale, and naked, and unblest. 

Never more a jibe or jest? 

ti. 
Soil little butterfly-guest of my heart, 

Whither now flittest thou, spirit of mine, 
Wo ! for thy merriment must it depart. 

Naked, and frigid, and pallid to pine? 

III. 
Soul, thou tiny truant dear. 
Bosom-friend for many a year. 
Restless little darling, say. 
Whither st^alest thou away ? 

Pallid as a fainting maid. 
Naked, icy-cold, afraid, 
Is then all thy wit in vain? 
Shalt thou never laugh again? 



VO SURRENDBR. 

FOR MUUC. 

Etbk constant, ever true. 

Let the word be. No surrender ; 
Boldly dare and greatly do ! 
This shall bring us bravely through. 
No surrender, no surrender f 
U 26* 
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And tfaoa^ Portune's niylM be few, 
Hope if always springing new, 
Still inspiring me and yon 
With a magio— No surrender I 

Nail the ookNurs to the mast. 

Shouting gladly, No surrender I 
Troubles near are all but past; 
Serve them as you did the last, 
No surrender, no surrender ! 
Though the skies be overcast, 
And upon the sleety blast 
Disappointments gather fiist. 
Beat them off with. No surrender I 

Constant and courageous still. 

Mind, the word is No surrender f 
Battle, though it be up-hill. 
Stagger not at seeming ill. 

No surrender, no surrender I 
Hope— and thus your hoipe fulfil- 
There 's a way where there 's a will, 
And the way all cares to kill 
Is to give them — ^No surrender ! 



IBVBR MIIB. 

loa Munc. 

Soirii, be strong, whatever betide, 
God himself is guard and guide : 
With my Father at my side. 
Never mind ! 

Clouds and darkness hover near, 
Men's hearts failing them for fear. 
But be thou of right good cheer, 
Never mind ! 

Come what may, some work is done. 
Praise the Father through the Son, 
Goals are gain'd and prizes won, 
Never mind ! 
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And if now the akies look black, 
All the past behind my back 
Is a bright and blessed track ; 
Never mind ! 

Stand in patient courage still, 
Working out thy Master's will, 
Compass good, and conquer ill ; 
Never mind f 

Fight, for all their bullying bottst, 
Daric temptation's evil host, 
This is thy predestined post ; 
Never mind I 

Be then tranquil as a dove : 
Thro' these thunder-clouds above 
Shines afar the heaven of love ; 
Never mind ! 



TIB CROMLECH DU TUB, 0UERI8ET.* 

HoART relic, stem and old- 
Heaving huge above the mould 
Like some mammoth^ luU'd to sleep 
By the magic-murmuring deep. 
Till those gray gigantic bones 
Gorgon-time hath frown'd to stones — 
Who shall tell thine awful tale. 
Massy Cromlech at "^The ValeT 
Ruthless altar, hungry tomb ! 
Superstition's throne of gloom, 
Where in black sepulchral state 
High the hooded Spectre sate. 
Terrible, and throng'd by fears, 
Brooding for a thousand years, 
As a thunder-cloud above 
All that wretched men may love — 
Is there no grim witness near 
That shall whisper words of fear, 

n interestiDg paper by F. C. Lukis, in the Arehmologieul Journal, April, 1845. 
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Bvery brolher's heart to thrill^ 
Every brother's blood to chill. 
While thy records are revealed 
And thy mysteries unsealed? 
Lift, with Titan toil and pain. 
Lift the lid by might and main ; 
Lift the lid, and look within 
On — this charnel-house of Sin ! 
O, twin-brethren ! how and when 
Dwelt ye in this rooky den ? 
Rise, dread martyrs! for your bones 
Chronicle these Cromlech-stones ! 
Rise, ye grisly, ghastly pair ! 
— Skeletons f how came ye there, 
Kneeling starkly side by side, 
More like life than those who died 7 
More like life? — O, what a spell 
Of horror cowers in that cell f 
More like life ! — Alive they went 
Into that stone tenement. 
Bound as in religious ease, 
Meekly kneeling on their knees. 
And the cruel thongs confined 
All but the distracted mind 
That with terror raved to see. 
Wo ! how slow such death would be : 
Wo ! how slow, and full of dread : 
Pining, dying, but not dead — 
Pining, dying in the tomb, 
Drown'd in gulfs of starving gloom. 
With corruption, hideous fear, 
Creeping noiselessly more near, 
While the victims slowly died 
Link'd together side by side. 
Till in manacled mad strife 
Both had struggled out of life ! 

Yea : some idol claim'd the price 
Of this living sacrifice ; 
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Some grim demon's dark bigh-priest 
Bound these slaves for Odin's feast, 
Ofiering ap with rites of hell 
Human pangs to Thor or Bel ! 

Christians, ponder on these bones; 
Kneel around the Cromlech-stones ; 
Kneel, and thank our God above 
That His name, His heart is Love ; 
That His thirst is — not for blood. 
But — for joy and gratitude ; 
That He bids no soul be sad. 
But is glad to make us glad ; 
ThiU He loves not man's despair, 
But delights to bless his prayer ! 



A riHILT PICTURE. 

Mt little ones, my darling ones, my precious things of eaith, 
How gladly do I triumph in the blessing of your birth, 
How heartily for praises, and how earnestly for prayers, 
I yearn upon your loveliness, my dear delightful cares f 

children I happy word of peace — my jewels and my gold. 
My truest friends till now, and still my truest friends when old, 

1 will be every thing to you, your playmate and your guide. 
Both Mentor and Telemachus, for ever at your side ! 

I will be every thing to you, your sympathizing friend, 

To teach, and help, and lead, and bless, and comfort, and defend ; 

0, come to me, and tell me all, and ye shall find me true, 

A brother in adversity, to fight it out for you f 

Yea, sins or follies, griefe or cares, or young affection's thrall. 
Fear not, for I am with you, and I have felt them all ; 
I will be tender, just, and kind, unwilling to reprove, 
I will do all to bless you all by wisdom and by love. 

O, blessed boon and gain to me ! O mercy, praise, and pride ! 
Ye lack none other heritage your father's name beside : 
When I am dead, your little ones shall read my words with glee. 
When they are dead, their little ones will still remember me. 
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My tender bebee, delighted I review you as ye ataiid, 
A pretty troop of fidries and yoiiBg cherubs haad-in-hand. 
And tell out all your names to be a dear familiar sound 
Wherever English hearths and hearts about the world abound* 

My eldest, of the sparkling eyes, my EUlin, nine years old. 
Thou thoughtful good example of the loving little fi>ld. 
My Ellin, they shall hear of thee, fair spirit, holy child, 
The truthful and the well-resolved, the liberal and the mild. 

And thee, my Mary— what of thee? the beauty c^ thy &oe? 
The coyly-pretty' whims and ways that ray thee round with grace? — 
O, more than these : a dear warm heart, that still must thrill and glow 
With pure affection's sunshine, and with feeling's overflow ! 

Thou too, my gentle five-year-old, fair Margaret the pearl, 
A quiet, sick, and su£fering child— sweet, patient little girl^ 
Yet gay withal and ftolicsome at times wilt thou appear. 
And like a bell thy merry voice rings musical and clear. 

And next my Selwyn, precious, boy, a glorious young mind, 

The sensitive, the passionate, the noble, and the kind, 

Whose light-brown locks bedropt with gold, and large eyes full of love, 

And generous nature, mingle well the lion and the dove. ' 

The last, an infSuit toothless one, now prattling on my knee. 
Whose bland, benevolent soft face is shining upon me ; 
Another silver star upon our calm domestic sky. 
Another seed of happy hope, dropt kindly from on high. 

This sealeth up the sum to us, my loved and loving wife, 
Be these to us the pleasure and the business of life : 
And thou to me— what art thou not? — thro' infancy and youth, 
And manhood's prime, as now, my all of c<»i8tancy and truth ! 

A happy man — ^be this my praise — not riches, rank, or fame ; 
A happy man, with means enough, no other lot or name ; 
A happy man, with you for friends, my children and my wife : 
Ambition is o'ervaulted here in all that gladdens life f 

Yes I leave me to my happy thoughts, and these about me still, 
In ancient woods of Albury, or on my fresh Furze Hill ; 
And, children, teach your children, too, by righteousness to stand. 
For so they shall inherit peooe and blessings in the land. 



ERtATA. 3]| 

POSTffRIPT. 

BKmT BE B. T. 

Hail then a sixth f my doubly triple joy. 

Another bleidng in a third-born boy, 

Another soul by generous Favour sent 

To teaoh and train for heaven tiurougfa content. 

Another seocmd-self^ with hopes like mine, 

In better worids beyond the stars to shine, 

Another little hostage from above. 

The pledge and promise of our Father's love ! 

God guard the babe ; and cherish the young child ; 

And bless the boy with nurture wise and mild ; 

And lead the lad, and yearn upon the youth ; 

And make the man a man of trust and truth ; 

Through life and death uphold him all his days, 

And then translate him to Thyself with praise ! 



IBRATA. 

AH ATTTHOm'S COMPLAINT. 

O, FauEVM and brothers f judge me not unheard ; 

Make not a man offender for a word : 

For often have I noted seeming fault 

That harm'd my rhymes, and made my reason halt. 

Whilst all that error was some printer's sloth. 

Who, scorning rhyme and reason, slew them both : 

Be ye then liberal to your far-oflT friend, 

Where garbled, guess him ; and where maim'd, amend. 

Trust him for wit, when types have marr'd the word. 

And wisdom too^ where only blockheads err'd. 
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IMP19MPTV. 

TO on WBO tkm tbat ibb nslikbd poitbt. 

Ljldt, thou lovett high and holy Thought, 

And noble deeds, and hopes sublime or beauteous ; 
Thou lovest oharities in secret wrought, 

And all things pure, and generous, and duteous ; 
What then if these be drest in robes of power, 

Triumphant words, that thrill the heart of man. 
Conquering for good beyond the flitting hour, 

With stately march, and music in the van? 



FEIU8. 

A aiTLT TO unmnLuoi^9 rom <m mabs. 

In 'V9ie§» 9f ikti NIghi.' 

Thou lover of the blaze of Mars, 
Come out with me to-night. 

For I have found among the stars 
A name of nobler light : 

Thy boast is of the unoonquered Mind, 
The strong, the stem, the still ; 

Mine of the happier Heart, resign'd 
To Wisdom's holy wUL 

They call my star by Beauty's name. 
The gentle Queen of Love ; 

And, look ! how fair its tender flame 
Is flickering above. 

O, star of peace I O, torch of hopel 

I hail thy precious ray, 
A diamond on the ebon cope 

To shine the dark away. 

Within my heart there is no light 

But Cometh from above ; 
I give the first watch of the night 

To the sweet planet Love : 
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The 0tar d^ Charity and Truth, 

Of cheerful thoughts, and sage, 
The lamp to guide my steps in youth, 

And gladden mine old age f 

O, brother ! yield : thy fiery Mara, 

For all his mailed might. 
Is not so strong among the stars 

As minoi the queen of night : 

A queen to shine all nights away, 

And make the mom more clear. 
Contentment gilding every day, 

— ^There is no twilight here ! 

Yes : in a trial- world like this. 

Where all that comes — ^is sent. 
Learn how divine a thing it is 

To smile and be content ! 



«TII WARM TOUia IBART." 

FOB MUSIC. 

A BSAUTiFUL face, and a form of grace 

Were a pleasant sight to see ; 
And gold, and gems, and diadems, 

Right excellent they be : 
But beauty and gold, the' both be untold, 

Are things of a worldly mart ; 
The wealth that I prize, above ingots or eyes, 

Is a heart— a warm young heart ! 

O, face* most fair ! shall thy beauty compare 

With affection's glowing light? 
O, riches and pride f how pale ye beside 

Love's wealth, serene and bright ? 
I spurn thee away, as a cold thing of clay, 

Though gilded and carved thou art, 
For all that I prize, in its smiles and its sighs, 

Is a heart — a warm young heart f 
27 
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A C9HfB€ftATI0i. 

OCTOBBt M, Wtf, 

LiKi aome fair nun, the pbos and the ohaoCe, 

Shalford, thy new-bom temple stands serene. 
Modestly deck'd in pure old English taste, 

The village beauty of thy tranquil scene ; 
And we to-day have made religbus haste 

To see thee wedded to thy heavenly Spouse, 
Kneeling in unison of praise and pray'r. 

To help the offering of thy maiden vows : 
Hark ! what a thrilling utterance is there, 

**Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates,** 
As God's high-priest with apostolic care 

To Hoc this tent of glory consecrates : 
Good work I to be remembered for all time. 
The seed of mercies endless and sublime I 

'^Come in, thou Eang of Glory," yea, come in, 
Rest here awhile, great Gonqueior for good ! 

Bless thou this font to cleanse from Adam's sin, 
Spread thou this table with celestial food f 
And, kindled by Thy grace to gratitude. 

May thousands here eternal treasures win, 
As, hither led, from time to time with joy 

They seek their Father ! Lo ! before mine eyes 

Visions and promises of good arise : 
The tender babe baptized, the stripling boy 
Confirmed for godliness, the maid and youth 

Wedded in love, the man mature made wise. 
The elder taiight in righteousness and truth. 

And each an heir of life before he dies I 



HYMN AND CHANT 3^5 

THB TIAJII8ai?Iia ITMI AID CHANT 

lOB THE HAJtVEST-HOME OF 18<7. 

O NATION, Christian nation, 

Lift high the hymn of praiae, 
The God of our aalvation 

Is love in all hia waya ; 
He bleaseth us, and feedeth 

Every creature of hia hand, 
To succour him that needeth 

And to gladden all the land ! 

• 
Se|oiee, ye happy people, 

And peal the changing chime 
Prom every belfiried steeple. 

In ajrmphony suUiroe : 
Let cottage and let palace 

Be thankful, and rejoice, 
And woods, and hills, and valleys. 

Reecho with the voice ! 

From glen, and plain, and city. 

Let gracious incense rise ! 
The Lord of life in pity 

Hath heard His creatures' cries ; 
And where in fierce oppressing 

Stalk'd fever, fear, and dearth. 
He pours a triple blessing 

To fill and fatten earth ! 

Graze round in deep emtftion : 

The rich and ripened grain 
Is like a golden ocean 

Becalmed upon the plain ; 
And we, who late were weepers. 

Lest judgment should destroy. 
Now sing, because the reapers 

Are come again with joy ! 
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Oy prtiae the hand that giveth, 

And giyedi eyennore, 
To every soul that liveth 

Abundance flowing o'er ! 
For every aoul he filleth 

Whh manna finom above. 
And over all diatilleth 

The nnotion of His love. 

Then gather, Chriatianfl, gather. 

To praiae with heart and voioe 
The good Almighty Father, 

Who biddeth you rejoice : 
For He hath turned the saifaieai 

Of his children into mirth, 
And we will sing with gladness 

The harvest-home of earth ! 



O, BLESS the God of harvest ! praise him through the land f 
Thank him for his precious gifls, his help, and liberal love : 
Praise him for the fields that have rendered up their riches, 
And, dressed in sunny stubbles, take their sabbath afler toil f 
Praise him for the close-shorn plains, and uplands lying bare, [mer ! 
And meadows, where the sweet-breathed hay was stacked in early sum- 
Praise him for the wheat-sheaves, gathered safely into bam. 
And scattering now their golden drops beneath the sounding flail ! 
Praise him for the barley-mow, a little hill of sweetness ! 
Praise him for the clustering hop, to add its fragrant bitter ! 
Praise him for the wholesome root, that fattened in the furrow I 
Praise him for the mellow fruits, that bend the groaning bough ; 
For blessings on thy basket, and for blessings on thy store. 
For skill and labour prospered well, by gracious suns and showers, 
For mercies on the home, and for comforts on the hearth, 
O, happy heart of this broad land, praise the God of harvest! 

All ye that have no tongue to praise, we will praise him fi>r you. 
And ofler on our kindling souls the tribute of your thanks : [verdure, 
Trees and shrubs and the multitude of herbs, gladdening the eyes with 
For all your leaves and flowers and fruits, we praise the God of harvest! 
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Birds, and beetles in the dust, and insects flitting on tlie air, 

And ye that swim the waters in your ^caly coats of mail, 

And steers, resting after labour, and timorous flocks afold, 

And generous horses, yoked in teams to draw the creaking wains, 

For all your lives, and every pleasure solacing that lot, 

Your sleep, and food, and animal peace, we praise the Grod of harvest ! 

And ye, O some who never prayed, and therefore cannot praise ; 

Poor darkling sons of care and toil and unillumined night. 

Who rose betimes, but did not ask a blessing on your work, 

Who lay down late, but rendered no thank-oflering for that blessing 

Which all unsought He sent, and all unknown ye gathered : 

Alas ! for you, and in your stead, we praise the Grod of harvest ! 

O, ye famine-stricken glens, whose children shrieked for bread, 

And noisome alleys of the town, where fever fed on hunger! 

O, ye children of de^air, bitterly bewailing Brin, 

Come and join my cheerful praise, for Giod hath answered prayer : 

Praise him for the better hopes, and signs of better times, 

Unity, gratitude, contentment ; industry, peace, and plenty ; 

Bless Him that his chastening rod is now the sceptre of forgiveness, 

And in your joy remember well to praise the Giod of harvest ! 

Come, come along with me, and swell this grateful song, 
Ye nobler hearts, old England's own, the children of the soil : 
All ye that sowed the seed in faith, with those who reaped in joy. 
And he that drove the plough afield, with all the scattered gleaners, 
And maids who milk the lowing kine, and boys that tend the sheep, 
And men that load the sluggish wain, or neatly thatch the rick — 
Shout and sing for happiness of heart, nor stint your thrilling cheers. 
But make the merry farmer's hall resound with glad rejoicings. 
And let him spread the hearty feast for joy at harvest-home. 
And join this cheerful song of praise — to bless the Grod of harvest ! 



M. T. 

Forgotten ? — ^Not forgotten, kind good man. 
Though seldom fully prized at thy great worth : 

I will embalm thy memory as I can. 
And send this blessing to the ends of earth 1 
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For thoa wert all things kindly unto alU 

Benerolent and Hlteral from birth. 
Brer reapon ri ye to afiection's call, 

And full of care for olhera— full of care : 
Weary with others' burdens, generous heart, 

And yet thine own too little strong to bear : 
Father, I owe thee all, and cannot pay 

The happy debt, until I too depart ; 
Then will I bless and love it all away 

In that bright world, my Father, where thou art. 



TWO PSILMS. 

I.- 



Hbav'n declares its Maker's glory, 

And the firmament His might ; 
Day to day the wondrous story 

Echoes on, and night to night : 
All is silence, yet Creation 

Knows and hears thai voiceless speech 
Which to every tribe and nation 

Doth their Maker's glory teach. 

From his chamber bright in heaven 

Lo, the bridegroom of the earth 
Gladness by his smile hath given. 

And awakes the mom to mirth : 
Not less full of life and pleasure 

Is God's truth, nor less complete ; 
Tis more precious than all treasure, 

Than the honeycomb more sweet. 

It rejoices, heals, and teaches, 

Ever holy, just, and good ; 
To the inmost feeling reaches, 

And leads up the heart to Grod : 
Warned by that, thy servant tumeth 

To the path that tends to bliss ; 
Yet, who all his faults discemeth ? 

Cleanse me, if I err in this. 
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Let not pride be ruler in me, 

But delirer, guide, fbrgiTe, 
Thufl, conupdcm quenched within me, 

I shall be upright, and live. 
Let ray words and meditation. 

Ever pleasing in thy sight. 
Meet with gracious acceptation, 

My Redeemer and my Might ! 



God IB time of trouble hear thee, 

And the name of Jacob's Lord 
From his sanctuary near thee. 

Out of Zaoa help afford; 
Crown thy sacrifice with fire. 

All thy gifts remember still. 
Grant thee all thy heart's desire. 

And thy choicest wish fulfil ! 

We will joy in Thy salvation. 

And will set our banners high 
In our God I — Thy supplication 

Be accomplished at thy cry. 
Now I know the Lord from heaven 

Saveth still his Christ from harm ; 
Now to Him will strength be given 

By the might of his right arm. 

Some in chariots, some in horsee-^ 

We in God Jehovah trust : 
And while He our sure resource is, 

They are fallen in the dust : 
Save, Jehovah, save and hear us, 

Eong of glory. King of might t 
When we call, be ever near us — 

Ever lor thy servants fight t 
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Alas, how many vain and Mtter things 

My zealf and pride, and natural haate have wrought ! 

Yea, thou, my soul, by word, and deed, and thought. 
The curne of selfishneas hath aoorch'd thy wings : 

There is a fire within, I feel it now, 
A smouldering mass of strong imaginings. 

That heat my heart, and bum upon my brow. 
And vent their hissing lava on my tongue. 

Scathing, unsparing : — ^yet, my will is just. 
My wrath is ever quickened by a wrong, 

I flame — to strike oppressors to the dust. 

To crush the cruel, and confound the base, 
To welcome insolence with calm disgust. 

And brand the scoffer's forehead with disgrace. 



1 8010. 

Ah, Memory ! why reproach me so 

With shadows of the past, 
The thrilling hopes of long ago 

That came and went so fast? 
Ye tender tones of that dear voice, 

Ye looks of those loved eyes, 
Return, and bid my heart rejoice, 

For true love never dies ! 

Rejoice ? — O, word of hope ! I may 

When those indeed return ; 
For looks and tones so past away 

In solitude I yearn ! 
Let others fancy I forget 

The light of those dear eyes: 
I love — O, how I love thee yet f 

For true love never dies. 



TOGETHER. ggl 

CHIIR UP. 

rOft MUBtC. 

Nbvbb go gloomily, maa with a miod I 

Hope is a better oompanion than fear ; 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with a tear ; 
All will be right. 
Look to the light. 
Morning is ever the daughter of night, 
All that was black will be all that is bright, 
Cheerily, cheerily then I cheer up ! 

Many a foe b a friend in disguise. 

Many a sorrow, a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise 
With lore ever precious, and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van. 
Strive like a man ! 
This is the bravest and cleverest plan. 
Trusting in God, while you do what you can. 
Cheerily, cheerily then ! cheer up ! 



«TOOSTHIR.» 

FOR MJJBIC. 

Tee elm-tree of old felt lonely and oold 

When wintry winds blew high. 
And, looking below, he saw in the snow 

The ivy wandering nigh ; 
And he said, Come twine with those tendrils of thine 

My scathed and frozen form, 
For heart and hand together we 11 stand. 

And mock at the baffled storm. 

Ha, ha ! Together. 

And so when grief is withering the leaf^ 

And checking hope's young flower. 
And frosts do bite with their teeth so white 

In disappointment's hour, 

V 
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Though it might overwhelm either ivy or elm, 

If alone each stood the strife, 
If heart and hand together they stand. 

They may laugh at the QrauUee of life, 

Ha, ha! Together. 



FEIIID8. 

I CAiiMOT move a mile upon thb earth, 

I oould not, did I walk from end to end, 
But there I find a heart of wit and woith, 

Some gracious spirit, to be hailed a friend : 
O, there are frequent angels unawares, 

And many have I met upon my way. 
Kind Christian souls, to make me rich with pray'rs, 

Whilst in like coin their mercies I repay ; 
And oft the sun of praise hath lit mine eyes, 

Grenerous praise and just encouragement. 
Prom some who say I help them to be wise. 

And teach them to be happy in content : 
Ah, soul, rejoice ! for thou hast thickly sown 
The living worid with firiendahips all thine own. 
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It were not well to vex thee with my praises, 

Yet I am quick to read thy gifls aright, 
Loving, sincere, and wise— in three best phases, 

Young heart, I note thy characters of light ; 
Spirits are keen to make such instant guesses ; 

For time is nothing to the soul that lives ; 
Therefore my spirit thy good spirit blesses, 

Therefore my mind its coitlial greeting gives. 
Its greet^?-H>f a moment, isad to tell. 
For all my greeting is a trlie fcirewell ! 
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BOH AC S^8 pa I !< 8 OP 0(f .^m. 99. 

WisBLT for us within night's sable veil 
God hides the future; and if men turn pale 
For dread distrusting, laughs their fear to soom. 

For thee, the present calmly order well : 
All else as on a river's tide is borne, 
Now flowing peaceful to the Tuscan sea 

Down the mid-channel on a gentle swell, 
Now, as the hoarse fierce mandate of the flood 
Stirs up the quiet stream, time-eaten rocks 
Gro hurrying down, with houses, herds, and flocks, 
And echoes from the mountain and the wood. 
He stands alone glad, self-possessed, and free. 
Who grateful for to-day can say, I live ; 
To-morrow let my Father take or give : 

II. • 
As He may will, not I : with dark or light 
Let Grod ordain the morrow, noon, or night* 
He, even He, can never render vain 
The past behind me; nor bring back again 
What any transient hour has once made fact 
Fortune, rejoicing in each cruel act. 
And playing frowardly a saucy game. 
Dispenses changeful and uncertain &me. 
Now kind to me, and now to sopoe beside. 
I praise her here ; but if it should betide 
She spreads her wings for flight, I hold no more 

The good she gave, but in mine honest woith 

Clad like a man, go honourably forth 
To seek the undowried portion of the poor. 



«THS LAST TIME." 

Anothbb year? another year I 

Who dare depend on other years! 

The judgment of this world is near, 
And ful its children faint for fears : 
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Famine, pettilenoe, and war, 

Mizt with prftbea, prayers, and tearsi 
Civil strife and social jar, 

Spurred bj pen, and stirr'd by swoid. 
Herald Him who oomes from far, 
In Elijah's fiery car, 

Our own returning Lord ! 

Look around : the nations quail ! 

All the elements of ill 
Crowd like locusts on the gale, 

And the dark horizon fill : 
Wo to earth, and all her seed 1 

Wo, they run to ruin still ! — 
He that runneth well may read 

Texts of truth the times afford, 
How, in earth's extremest need, 
Cometh, cometh soon indeed. 

Our own redeeming Lord ! 

Lo, the marvels passing strange 

Every teeming hour brings. 
Daily turns with sudden change 

The kaleidoscope of things ; 
But the Ruler, just and wise, 

Orders all, as King of kings-^ 
Hark ! His thunders shake the skies, 

Lo ! His vials are outpour'd ! 
Earth in bitter travail lies. 
And creation groans and cries 

For our expected Lord 1 

Stand in courage, stand in faith ! 

Tremble not as others may ; 
He that conquers hell and death 

Is the friend of those who pray : 
And in this world's destined wo 

He will save his own alway 
From the trial's furnace glow ; 
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Till the harvest alf is stored, 
Rescued from each earthly foe, 
And the terrible ones bdow, 

By our avenging Liord I 

Yea, come quickly ! Saviour, come ! 

Take us to thy glorious rest ; 
All thy children yearn for home, 

Home, the heaven of thy breast ! 
Help, with instant gracious aid 1 

That in just assurance blest, 
We may watch — ^nor feel afraid, 

Bvery warning in thy word. 
Signs and tokens all array'd 
In proof of that for which we pray 'd. 

The coming of the Lord 1 
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I NUMBER you by thousands, unseen friends, 

And dearly precious is your love to me ; 

Yea, what a goodly company ye be ! 
For as the noble brotherhood extends 

Of Saxon hearts and tongues o*er land and sea : 
How rich am I in love I — the sweet amends 

For all whatever little else of pain 
Some few unkindly cause ; most rich in love. 

From mine own home to earth's remotest ends : 

Let me then count my store, my glorious gain, 

This wealth, that my poor merit far transcends, 
Your loving kindness, echoing from above 

The highest blessing on my works and ways, 

Ei <)ofX« iyiiSij my Father's praise : 

Yea, let me thank you ; let my heart outpour 
Unbidden notes of honest gratitude 
To all whose yearnings follow me with good. 

Loving my mind and all its humble store : 
O, generous friends ! — a cordial multitude 

Hived in the West, upon that busy shore 
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Where fair Colurobia, Britain'a ohild, is throned 

Imperial, yet with empire all unowned : 
O, generous friends I— another oordial band 

Prom far Australia to the Arotio seasi 
And crowds around me in my own dear land-— 

How, how to thank for meroies rich as these? 
LO| let me stand and bless from EUist to West, 
From North to South, because I thus am blest! 

Ay : blest indeed shore the lot of men, 
And rich in joys that reach the tnie sublime ! 

For that the magic-music of my pen 

Hath won such wealth of love in every dime, 
And still shall win such troasuro &r all time. 

Therefore my soul is glad : judge me, my friends, 
Is not the poet wealthier in his joys 
Than Attains with all his golden toys? 

And, as his growing dynasty extends 
To children's children, reigning in the mind. 
Is he not great, a monarch of his kind ? 
Ah me ! not so : this thought of pride destroys : 

Give Grod the praise : His blessings send this store 

Of unseen friends by thousands evermore ! 
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PREFACE. 



IKCLUDDfO 



A 8IETCH OF CIBI8TABIL. 



The Ckri9tdhel of Colsridob is a poem of which it is almost impooible to giro 
Aortly a fair and perfect abstract. Every word tells ; every line is a picture : simple, 
beantifol, and imaginative, it retains its hold upon the mind by so many delicate feelers 
and touching points, that to outline harshly the main branches of the tree, would seem 
to be doing the injustice of neglect to the elegance of its foliage, and the microscopic 
perfection of every single leaf. Those who now read it for the first time, will scarcely 
be disposed to assent to so much praise ; but the man to whom it is familiar, will 
remember how it has grown to his own liking — how much of melody, depth, nature, 
and invention, he has found from time to time hiding in some shnple phrase or unob- 
trasiTe epithet. Most gladly, therefore, do I refer my readen to the CkriaiaUl itself, 
however it may tell to the disadvantage of Geraldine : at the same time, inaamnch as 
there may be many to whom the sequel will be obscure, from having had no opportu* 
nity of perusing the prior poem, I trust I shall be pardoned if, in consulting the interest 
of tome of my readen, I mar the fair memory of Chrittahel by a dtetch so imperfect, 
as only to serve the purpose of explaining myself. 

The heroine of Coleridge is a "blue-eyed" girl — ^'O! call her feir, not pale;" and 
is introduced as *' praying in the midnight wood," "beneath the huge oak-tree," "for 
the weal of her lover that's for away." While thus engaged, she is startled by 
"moaniogs," and on the "other side of the oak" finds "a damsel bright" "in sore 
distress" and "weariness;" in feet, the dark-eyed Geraldine, whose sudden appear- 
ance is by herself very suspiciously explained. Christabel, "comforting her," takes 
her home to Langdale-hall, the castle of Sir LeoUne, where the howl of " the mastiff 
bitch" seems to bode evil; and some wild expressions addressed by Geraldine to 
Christabel's " guardian spirit," her dead mother, (who had " said that she should hear 
the castle-bell strike twelve upon her [daughter's] wedding-dsy,") gives the first chie 
to the wicked and supernatural character of Geraldine. The maidens now retlrfaig to 
rest together, the beautiful straugefs "bosom and half her side," "old" and "cold," 
suggest vague alarms, and "for an hour" Christabel in "her arms" is dreaming fear- 
folly — fix>m which state of terror she is delivered by her guardiun mother. 

The second part opens with the introduction of Geraldine to Sir Leollne, who 
recognises in the "lofty lady" the daughter of his once "friend in youth," "Roland 
de Vaux, of Tryermaine," who had parted from Sir Leoline mony yeara ago, "in 
disdain and insult." At her tale (which I am pleased to consider a fabrication, as also 
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tlie likencM to Robiid't daughter to be a pleoe of witcfacfalt,) the baioa ii highlf 
faidifDaat, and Towa to aTOOfe " the child of hie friend." Meanwhile, poor ChriMabd 
it under a myfteriona ^>eli, lobjected to *' perplexity of mind/* ** a TMion of fear,** and 
"■lake-Uke looki" of the riral beaaty ; albeit "comforted" by a "TMion bleat." Sir 
Leoline, glad of the opportonity of a reeoneilktion to hie long-loet friend, aendt " Biacy 
the baid," with "harp" and "eolanui Test," by "Irt-(hing) 6ood," Slc., to RofauMTt 
border-eastle, cnmmiwinning him to "greet Lord Roland," acquaint him that "hit 
daughter ie «fe in Langdale-hali," and bidding him "come" with "ail his nnmerooi 
array" to meet Sir Leoliae "with hie own nnmerona array" on "panting palfreyi," 
and to be fiienda once more. "Bard Bracy" henutes, on accoont of haTing dreamt 
that ChriiUbel— ^' the dore"— had "a green aoake" "coiled around its wings and 
neck," "nndemeath the old tr^T tnd haTing "Towed" "with music strong and 
saintly song " to exorcise the ibrest. The baron interprets it as of " Lord Roland't 
bs— taous doTC," and when Christabel, who had OTor and anon been toicnred by 
"laaka askance" of " doll and treacheimia hate," entreata him by her "molhef'a seal 
to send away that woman," he, aoooontiBg "his child" jeakos of the radiant sjiangai. 
Mid no doabt alimated by blaok arts from his daughter, as the lorar is afterwariife 
inll of wrath, and " in tones abrupt, austere," sends the relaetant Bracy on his 




Thas fitf Cftriffflki.* for the "Condnsion to part the aeoond," howerer beaolifiil 
in itself is dearly oat of plaee, unless it was intended as a mystifieatioii. 

And now, on my own portion, I may be penuined to make a hw rfili My 
aaeaae for eontinmng the fragment at all, will be foand in Cokadga^s own words to 
tfe piefoea of the 1816 pamphlet edition, where he saya: "I tnist that I ihall ba dMe 
to embody in Terse the three parts yet to come, in the course of the present year:" a 
hatfiNPoaiise, which, I need scarcely obaerre, has ncTcr been redeamad. 

In the following attempt I may be censured for radmea^, or ooomiended for coar- 
age : of coutk, I am frdly aware that to take up the pen where Coleridge haa laid it 
down, and that in the wildest and most original of his poems, is a most diffieali— asy. 
dangcroaa pfocfiediBg; bat upon theoe Tery characteristics of difficulty and danger 1 
humbly rely ; trusting that, in all proper oonsidetation for the boldnem of the expeii* 
t, if I be adiadged to fiul, the frill of Icarus may be broken ; if I ba aoooonted to 
I, the flight of Dadalua may apologise for his presnmptkin. 

I deem it due to myself to add what I trust will not be tnmed agsiaat ma, Tia: 
that, if not written literally eurrenU calsmo, Geraldiiu has been the plrassnt kbour 
af but Teiy few days: also, that until I had just completed it, I did not know of the 
exist ence of the proposed solution of CkruUM in a recent life of Coleridge^ and at 
that pmiod saw no reason to make aay change in mine: and* finally, that I Atmld 
wieh to ba judged by the whole Tolnme, and not by GerMm§ alone. 



6ERALJ)INE. 

FAIT r. 

BEING THE THIRD OF CHRISTABeF 

It is the wolf, on stealthy prowl. 

Hath startled the night with a dismal howl ; 

It is the rayen, whose hoarse croak 

Comes like a groan from the sear old oak ; 

It is the owl, whose curdling screech 

Hath peopled with terrors the a^>ectral beech : 

For again the clock hath tolled out twelre, 

And sent to their gambols the gnome and the elve. 

And awoken the firiar his beads to tell. 

And taught the magician the time for his spell, 

And to her cauldron hath hurried the witch, 

And aroused the deep bay of the mastiff bitch. 

The gibbous moon, all chilling and wan, 
Like a sleepless eye-ball looketh o^-^ 
Like an eye-ball of sorrow behind a shroud, 
Forth looketh she from a torn gray cloud, 
Pouring sad radiance on the black air^ 
Sun of the night — what sees she there 7 
O, lonely one ! O, lovely one I 
What dost thou here in the forest dun, 
Fair truant — ^like an angel of light 
Hiding from heaven in deep midnight? 
Alas ! there is guilt in thy glittering eye. 
As fearfully dark it looks up to the sky ; 
Alas ! a dull unearthly light, 
Like a dead star, bluely white, 
A seal of sin, I note it now. 
Flickers upon thy ghastly brow ; 
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And about the huge old oak 
Thickly curls a poiBonous smoke, 
And terrible shapes with evil names, 
Are leaping around a circle of flames, 
And the tost air whirJiB, storm-driven. 
And the rent earth quakes, charm-riven, 
And — art thou not afraid ? 

All daXmtless stands the maid 
In m}ptical robe arrayed. 
And stilf with flashing eyes 
She dares the sorrowful skies, 
And to the moon, like one poesest. 

Hath shown — O dread ! that face so fidr 
Should smile above so shrunk a breast. 

Haggard and brown, as hangeth there : 
O, evil sight I wrinkled and old. 
The dug of a witch, and clanmiy cold — 
Where in warm beauty's rarest mould 

Is ftshiooed all the rest : 
O, evil nght ! for, by the light 
From those large eyes streaming bright, 
By thy beauty's wondrous sheen. 
Lofty gait and graceful mien. 
By that bosom half reveal'd, 
Wither'd, and as in death oongeal'd. 
By the guilt upon thy brow. 
Ah ! Greraldine, 'tis thou ! 

Muttering wildly through her set teeth. 
She seeketh and stirreth the demons beneath, 
And — ^hist ! — the magical mandate is spoken, 
The bonds of the spirits of evil are broken. 
There is a rush of invisible wings 
Amid shrieks and distant thunderings ; 
And now one nearer than others is heard 
Flapping this way, as a huge sea-bird. 
Or liker the deep-dwelling ravenous shark 
Cleaving through the waters dark. 
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It is the hour, the spell hath power ! 
Now haste thee, ere the tempest lour. 

Her mouth grows wide, and her face falls in, 
And her beautiful brow becomes flat and thin. 
And sulphurous flashes blear and singe 
That sweetest of eyes with its delicate fringe, 
Till, all its loveliness blasted and dead. 
The eye of a snake blinks deep in her head ; 
For raven locks, flowing loose and long, 
Bristles a red mane, stiff and strong. 
And sea-green scales are beginning to speck 
Her shrunken breasts and lengthening neck ; 
The white round arms are sunk in her sides — 

As when in chrysalis canoe 
A may-fly down the river glides, 

Struggling for life and liberty too — 
Her body convulsively twists and twirls, 
This way and that it bows and curls. 
And now her sofl limbs melt into one. 
Strangely and horribly tapering down, 
Till on the burnt grass dimly is seen 
A serpent-monster, scaly and green. 
Horror I — Can this be Greraldine? 

Haste, O haste ! 'tis almost past. 
The sand is dripping thick and fast. 
And distant roars the coming blast. 

Swiftly the dragon-maid unroll'd 
The burnished strength of each sinewy fold, 
And round the old oak trunk with toil 
Hath wound and trailed each tortuous coil ; 
Then with one crush hath splitten and broke 
To the hollow black heart of the sear old oak. 

The hour is fled, the spell is sped ; 
And heavily dropping down as dead. 
All in her own beauty drest. 
Brightest, soflest, loveliest, 
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Fair fiunt Oenddine lies on the gfoand. 

Moaning sadly ; 
And forth from the oak 
In a whirl of thick smoke 

Grinning gladly, 
Leaps with a hideous howl at a bound 
A squat black dwarf^ of visage grim. 
With crutches beside each twisted limb 
Half-hidden in many a flame-coloured rag : 

It is Ryxa the Hag ! 

Ho, ho ! what wouldst thou, daughter mine. 
Wishes three, or curses nine ? 
Wishes three to work thy will, 
Or curses nine thy hate to fulfil ? 

Ryxa, spite of thy last strong charm, 

Some pure spirit saves from harm 

Her, who before me was loved too well. 

Our holy hated Christabel : 

Her who stole my heart from km. 

One of the guardian cherubim. 

Hovers around, and cheers in dreams, 

Thwarting from heaven my hell-bought schemes : 

Now, for another five hundred years, - 
O mother mine, will I be thine. 
To writhe in pains, and shriek in fears, 
And toil in chains, and waste in tears, 
So thy might will scorch and smite 

The beautiful face of Christabel, 
And will drain by jealous pain 

Love from the heart of Christabel, 
And her own betrothed knight, 
O glad sight ! shall scorn and slight 

The pale one he hath loved so well. 
While in my arms, by stolen charms 
And borrowed mien, for Geraldine 

He shall forget his Christabel. 

It is done, it is done — thy cause is won ! 
Quoth Ryxa the Hag to Greraldine ; 
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Thus haye I prest my seal on thy breast^ 

Twelve circling scales from a dragon's crest, 

And still thy bosom and half thy side 

Must shrivel and sink at eventide, 

And still, as every Sabbath breaks. 

Thy lai^e dark eyes must blink as a snake's. 

Now, for mine aid : — De Vaux doth come 

To lead'his seeming daughter home ; 

Therefore I fit thee a shape and a face 

Differing, yet of twin-bom grace, 

That all who see thee^may fall down 

Heart-worshippers before thy throne, 

Foi^etting in that vision sweet 

Thy former tale of dull deceit, 

And tranced in deep oblivious joy. 

Bask in bliss without alloy : 

He too thou lovest, in thine arras 

Shall grace the triumph of thy charms, 

While thy thirsty rage thou satest 

In the woes of her thou hatest /> 

Yet, daughter, hark ! my warning mark ! 

Hallowed deed, or word or thought, 

Is with deadliest peril fraught ; 

And if^ where true lovers meet, 

Thou hearest hymning wild and sweet, 

O, stop thine ears, lest all be marr'd — 

Beware, beware of holy bard ! 

For that the power of hymn and harp 

Thine innermost being shall wither and warp. 

And the same hour they touch thine ears, 

A serpent thou art for a thousand years. 

Hush ! how heavily droops the night 

In sultry silence, calm as death ; 
Gloomy and hot, and yet no light. 

Save where the glowworm wandereth ; 
For the moon hath stolen by, 
Mantled in the stormy sky, 
And there is a stillness strange. 
An awful stillness, boding change. 
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As if live nature hdde her breath, 

And all in agony listeneth 

Some terror undefined to hear 

Coming, coming, coming near I 

Huah'd is the beetle's drowsy hum. 

And the death watch's roll on his warning drum, 

Hush'd the raven, and screech-owl. 

And the famishing wolf on his midnight prowl — 

Silent as death. 
Hark, hark ! he is here ; he has come from afar, 
The black-robed storm in his terrible oar; 
Vivid the forked lightning flashes. 
Quick behind the thunder crashes. 
Clattering hail, a shingly flood. 
Rattles like grape-shot in the wood ; 
And the whole forest is bent one way, 
Bowing as slaves to a tyrant's sway. 
While the foot of the tempest hath trampled and brcke 
Many a stout old elm and oak. 

And Geraldine? O, who could tell 
That thou who by sweet Christabel 
Soflly liest in innocent sleep, 
Like an infant's calm and deep, 
Smiling faintly, as it seems 
From thy bright and rosy dreams. 
Who could augur thou art she 
That around the hollow tree, 
With bad charm and hellish rite, 
Shook the heav'ns, and scared the night? 

Alas ! for gentle Christabel, 
Alas ! for wasting Christabel ; 
From evil eye, and powers of hell. 
And the strong magic of the spell, 
Holy Mary, shield her well ! 
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GOVCLUSIOir TO PART f. 

The murderer's knife is a fearful thing, 

But what, were it edged with a scorpion's sting ? 

A dagger of glass hath death in its stroke, 

But what, should venom gush out as it broke? 

And hatred in a man's deep heart 

Festereth there like the barb of a dart, 

Maddening the fibres at every beat, 

And filling its caverns with fever-heat ; 

But jealous rage in a woman's soul 

Simmers and steams as a poison-bowl : 

A drop were death, but the rival maid 

Must drain all dry ere the passion be staid : 

It floodeth the bosom with bitterest gall, 

And drowneth the young virtues all, 

And the sweet milk of the heart's own fountain. 

Choked and crush'd by a heavy mountain. 

All curdled, and harden'd, and Uacken'd, doth shrink 

Into the sepia's stone-bound ink ; 

The eye of suspicion, deep sunk in the head. 

Shrinks and blinks with malice and dread, 

And the cheek without, and the heart within, 

Are blistered and blighted with searing sin. 

Till Charity's self no more can trace 

Aught that is lovely in feature or face. 

But the rose-bud is canker'd, and shall not bloom, 

Corruption hath scented the rich perfume, 

The angel of light is a demon of gloom. 

And the bruise on his brow is the seal of his doom. 

Ah ! poor unconscious rival maid, 

How drearily must thou sicken and fade 

In the foul air of that Upas-riiade ! 

Her heart must be tried, and trampled, and torn 
With fear, and care, and slander, and scorn ; 
Her love must look upon love estranged, 
Her eye must meet his eye — how changed ! 
W 29 
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Her hand mmt take his hand unpreanng, 
Her hope mint die^ withoat ooofeeaing ; 
And atUl she 11 atriye her love to mother, 
While in the triumphs of another 
The shadow of her joys departed 
Shall soare and haunt her broken-hearted ; 
And he who onoe loved her, his purest, his first. 
Must hate her, and hold her defiled and accurst. 
Till, wasted and desolate, calumny's breath 
Must taint with all guilt her innocent death. 
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BUNG TBI FOURTH OP CHR18TABEL. 

How fresh and fair is mom ! 

The dew.beads, dropping bright. 
Each humble flower adorn 

With coronets bedight, 
And jewel the rough thorn 

With tiny globes of light 
How beautiful is mom ! 

Her scattered gems how bright ! 

There is a quiet gladness 

In the waking earth. 
Like the face of sadness 

Lit with chastened mirth ; 
There is a mine of treasure 

In those hours of health. 
Filling up the measure 

Of creation's wealth. 

The eye of day hath opened gray. 

And the gallant sun 
Hath trick'd his beams by Rydal's streams. 

And waveless Cbniston ; 
From Langdale Pikes his glory strikes, 

From heath and giant hill. 
From many a taim, and stone-built cairn. 

And many a mountain rill : 
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Helvellyn bares his forehead black, 
And Eagle-crag, and ^uidleback. 
And Skiddaw hails the dawning day, 
And rolls his robe of clouds away. 

Ho, warder, ho I in chivalrous state, 
A stranger knight to the castle-gate 
With trumpet, and banner, and mailed men, 
Comes this way winding up the glen : 
His vizor is down, and he will not proclaim 
To the challenge within his lineage or name, 
Yet by his herald, and esquires eight. 
And five score spearmen, tall and straight, 
And blazon rich with bearings rare, 
And high-bred ease, and noble air. 
And golden spurs, and sword, can he be 
Naught but a knight of high degree. 

Alas ! they had loved too soon, too well, 

Young Amador and Christabel ; 

Life's dawn beheld them, blythe and bland 

Little playmates, hand in hand. 

Over fell and field and heather 

Wandering innocent together, 

Alone in childhood's rosy hours 

Straying far to find wild fiowers ; 

Life's sun above the eastern hill 

Saw them inseparable still 

In the bower, or by the brook, 

Or spelling out the monkish book, 

Or as with songs they wont to wake 

The echoes on the hill-bound lake, 

Or as with tales to while away 

The winter's night, or summer's day ; 

Life's noon was blazing bright and fair, 

To smile upon the same fond pair. 

The handsome youth, the beauteous maid. 

Together still in sun or shade : 

Warmer, good sooth, than wont with friends, 

While he supports, and she depends. 
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As to tome dangerous craggy height 

They climb with terror and delight, 

Nor guess that the strange joy they htU 

The rapture making their hearts reel, 

Springs from aught else than— sweet Grasmere, 

Or hill and valley far and near, 

Or T)erwent*s banks and glassy tide, 

Lowdore, or hawthom*d Ambleside : 

Nor reck they what dear danger lies 

In gazing on each other's eyes ; 

On her bright cheek, fresh and fair. 

Blooming in the mountain air, 

On his form, and agile limbs. 

As from rock to rock he climbs. 

Her unstudied natural grace, 

Loosen'd vest, and tresses flowing. 
Or his fine and manly face 

With delighted ardcmr glowing. 

Thus they grew up in each other. 

Till to ripened youth 
They have grown up fer each other; 

Yet, to say but sooth. 
She had not loved him, as other 

Than a sister doth, 
And he to her was but a brother. 

With a brother's troth : 
But selfish craft, that slept so long. 
And, if wrong were, had done the wrong. 
Now, just awake, with dull surprise 

Read the strange truth, 
And from their own accu^ng eyes 

Condemned them both — 
That they, who only for each other 

Gladly drew their daily breath, 
Now must curb, and check, and smother 

Through all life, love strong as death ; 
While the dear hope they just have learnt to prize 
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And fimdly cherish, 
The hope that in their hearts deep-rooted lies. 

Must pine and perish : 
For the slow prudence of the worldly wise^ 
In cruel coldness still denies • 
The fondling youth to woo and win 
The^eiress daughter of Leoline. 

And yet how little had he err'd. 
That on his ear the bitter word 

Of harsh reproach should fall : 
^Is it then thus, ungrateful boy, 
Thou wouldst his dearest hope destroy 

Who lent thee life and all ? 
Why did I saye thee, years agone, 
Beneath the tottering Bowther-sUme, 

An infant weak and wan? 
Why did I warm thee on my hearth, 
Nor crush the viper in its birth, 

O, thou presumptuous one!" 

They met once more in sweet sad fear 
At the old oak-tree in the forest drear, 
And, as enamour'd of bitterness, they 
Wept the sad hour of parting away. 
The bursting tear, the stifled sob. 
The tortured bosom's first-felt throb. 
The fervent vow, the broken gold. 
Their, hapless hopes too truly told ; 
For, alas I till now they never had known 
How deep and strong their loves had grown. 
But just as they sip the full cup of the heart, 
It is dashed from the lip— and they must part : 
Alas ! they had loved, yet never before 
The wealth of love had counted o'er, 
And just as they find the treasure so great, 
It is lost, it is sunk in the billows of fate. 

Yea, it must be with a fearful shock 
That the pine can be torn from its root-dasp'd rock, 

29» 
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Or the brotd oak-stump, as it stands cm the farm. 

Be rent asunder by strength of arm; 

S0| when the cords of love are twined 

Among the fibres of the mind. 

And kindred soute by secret ties 

Mingle thoughts and sympathies, 

O, what a wrench to tear in twain • 

Those that are loTed and love again, 

To drag the magnet from its pole, 

To chain the freedom of the soul, 

To freeze in ice desires that boil, 

To root the mandrake from the soil. 

With groans, and blood, and tears, and toil ! 

He is gone to the land of the holy war. 

The sad, the brave young Amador, 

Not to return — by Leoline's oath. 

When all in wrath he bound them both, 

Not to return — by that last kiss. 

Till name and fame, and fortune are his. 

Ay, he b gone ; and with him went. 

As into chosen banishment, 

The bloom of her cheek, and the light of her eye. 

And the hope of her heart, so near to die : 

He is gone o'er Paynim lands to roam. 

But leaves his heart, his all, at home ; 

And years have glided, day by day. 

To watch him warring far away, 

Where, upon Gideon's hallowed banks, 

His prowess hath scatter'd the Saracen ranks, 

And the Lion-king with his own right hand 

Hath dubb'd him knight of Holy Land : 

The crescent waned where'er he came. 

And Christendom rung with his glorious fame, 

And Saladin trembled at the name 

Of Amador de Ramothaim. 

. He hath won him in battle a goodly shield 
Three wild boars Or on an azure field, 
While scallop-shells three on an argent fess 
Proclaim him a pilgrim and knight no less ; 
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Enchased in gold on hk helmet of steel 

A deer-hound stands on the high-plumed keel, 

Hafiz his hound, who hath rescued his life 

From the wily assassin's secret knife, 

Hafiz his friend, whom he loveth so well 

As the last gifl of Christabel : 

And oyer his vizor, and round his arm, 

And graved on his sword as a favourite charm. 

And on his banner emblazon'd at length. 

Love's motto, *^Hopb is all mt strength/' 

O, then with how much pride and joy 
And hope, which fear could scarce alloy. 
With heart how leaping, eye how bright, 
And fair cheek flush'd with deep delight, 
Heard Christabel the wafied story 
Of her far-off lover's glory ! 

For her inmost soul knew well 
That he hoped, and spake, and thought 

Only of his Christabel ; 
That he lived, and loved, and fiMight 

Only for his Christabel : 
So she felt his honour her's, 
His welfare her's, his being her's. 

And did reward with rich largewe 
The stray astonish'd messengers 

Who brought her so much happiness. 

Behold ! it is past — that many a year ; 
The harvest of her hope is near ; 
Behold I it is come — behold Mm here I ' 
Yes : in pomp, and power, and pride. 
And joy, and love how true, how tried I 
He comes to claim his long-loved bride t 
Her own true knight, O bliss to tell. 
Her Amador she loves so well 
Returns for his sweet Christabel ! 

He leapt the moat, the portal past. 
He flung him from his horse in haste. 
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And in the hall 
He met her: — but how pile and wan ! 
He itaited baok^ as she upon 

Hie neck would lall; 
He atarted back : for by her side 
(O blessed vision I) he espied 

A thing divine 1 
Poor Christabel was lean and white, 
But, oh ! how soft, and fair, and bright, 

Was Geraldine ! 
Fairer and brighter, as he gazes, 
All celestial beauty blazes 

From those glorious eyes ; 
And Amador no more can brook 
The jealous air and peevish look 

That in the other lies ! 
Alas for wasting Christabel f 
Alas, for stricken Christabel f 
How had she long'd to see this day, 
And now her all is dash'd away ! 
How many dow sad years, poor maid. 
Had she for this day wept and pray'd, 
And now the bitterest tears destroy 
That honied hope of cherishM joy : 
For he hsth ceased-— O, withering thought. 
With burning anguish fully fraught — 

To love his Christabel ! 
Her full heart bursts, and she doth fall 
Unheeded in her father's hall, 
And, oh ! the heaviest stroke of all, 

By him she loves so well I 

O, save her, Mary Mother, save ! 
Let not the damned sorceress have 

Her evil will ; 
O, save thine own sweet Christabel, 
Thy saint, thine innocent Christabel, 

And guard her still ! 
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C0l«LU8i01 TO PART 11. 

For it doth mark a god-like mind 

Pnidenoe, and power, and truth combined, 

A rare aelf-steering moral strength. 

To over-love the dreary length 

Of ten Bucceasiye anxious years 

Unwarp'd by hopes, untired by fears ; 

Still, as every teeming hour. 

Glides away in sun or shower. 

Though the pilgrim foot may range, 

The heart at home to feel no change. 

But to live and linger (m, 

Fond and warm and true—to one I 

O, love like this, in life's young spring. 

Is a rare and precious thing; 

A pledge that man hath claims above 

A sister-twin to martyrs' love ; 

A shooting-star of blessed light, 

Dropt upon the world's midnight ; 

A drop of sweet, where all beside 

Is bitterest gall in life's dull tide; 

One faithful fimnd, where all was lost. 

An Abdid in Satan's hosL 

To love, unshrinking and unshaken, 
Albeit by all but hope forsaken ; 
To love, through slander, crafl, and fear, 
And fairer faces smiling near ; 
Through absence, stirring scenes among, 
And harrowing silence, suffering long ; 
Still to love on — and pray and weep 
For that dear one while others sleep ; 
To dwell upon each precious word 
Which the charm'd ear in whispers heard. 
To treasure up a lock of hair, 
To watch the heart with jealous care. 
To live on a remembered smile. 
And still the wearisome days beguile 
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With rosy sweet imaginingiy 

And all the eoft and sunny things 

Look'd and spoken, ere they parted. 

Full of hope, though broken-hearted: 

O, there is very Tirtue here, 

Retiring, holy, deep, sincere, 

A self.poised virtue, working still 

To compass good, and combat ill, 

Which none but worldlings count earth-bom, 

And they who know it not, can scorn* 

* 

Ah, yes I let common sinners jeer. 
And Mammon's slayes suspect and sneer. 
While each idolater of pelf| 
Judging from his gross-hearted sel^ 
Cbunts love no purer and no higher 
Than the low plot of base desire : 
Let worldly craft nurse its false dreams 
Of happiness, from selfish schemes 
By heartless hungry parei^ plann'd. 
Of wedded fortune, rank and land — 
There is more wisdom, and more wealth, 
More rank in being, more soul's health, 
In wedded love for one short hour, 
T*han endless wedded pelf and power : 
Yes, there is virtue in these things ; 
A balm to heal the scorpion-stings 
That others' sins and sorrows make 
In hearts that still can weep and ache ; 
There is a heavenly influence, 
A secret spiritual fence, 
Ciroling the soul with present power 
In temptatbn's darkest hour. 
Walling it round from outward sin. 
While all is soft and pure within. 
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FART III. 

t 

BUNG THE FIFTH AND LAST OF CHRISTABEL. 



* 



Hast thou not seen, world-weary man, 
Life's poor pilgrim white and wan-^ 
A gentle beauty for the cheek 

Which nothing gives but sorrow, 
A sweet expression, soft and weak, 

Joy can never borrow? 
Where, lingering on the pale wet face. 
The rival tears run their slow race, 

Each in its wonted furrow; 
And patience, eloquently meek, 

From the threaten'd stroke unshrinking. 
In mild boldness can but speak 

The burden of its sadden'd thinking — 
** Dreary as to-day has been, 
And sad and cheerless yestereen, 

'Twill dawn as dark to-morrow I" 

Desolate-hearted Christabel, 
Hapless, hopeless Christabel— 
Nightly tears have dimm'd the lustre 

Of thy blue eyes, once so bright, 
And, as when dank willows cluster 

Weeping over marble rocks, 
O'er thy forehead white 

Droop thy flaxen locks : 
Yet art thou beautifi^ poor girl. 

As angels in distress, 
Yea, comforting the soul, sweet girl. 

With thy loveliness ; 
For thy beauty's light subdued 

Hath a soothing charm 
In sympathy with all things good 

That weep for hate and harm ; 
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And none can ever tee uimioTed 
Thy poor wet fiu)e» with sorrow white, 

O, none have seen, who have not loved 
The aadly sweet religious light 

That doth with pearly radiance shine 

From those saiiiled eyes of thine ! 

A trampling of hoo& at the cullice-port, 
A hundred horse in the castle-court I 
From horder-waslesi a weary way, 

Thro' Halegaith wood and Knorren moor, 
A mingled numerous array, 
On panting palfreys, black and gray. 

With ibam and mud bespatter'd o'er, 
Hastily cross the flooded Irt» 
And rich Waswater's beauQr skirt. 
And Sparkling-Taim, and rough Scathwaite, 
And now that day is dropping Isle, 
Have passed the draw-bridge and the gate. 

By thy white flowing beard, and reverend mien, 
And gilded harp, and chaplet of green. 
And milk-white mare in Uie castle-yard. 
Welcome, glad welcome to Bracy the bard ! 
And— 4yy thy struggle still to hide 
This generous conquest of thy pride, 
More than by yon princely train. 

And blazon'd banner standing near. 
And snorting steed with slackened rein, 

Hail, O too long a stranger here. 
Hail, to Langdale's friendly hall. 
Thou noble spirit, most of all, 
Roland de Yaux of Tryermaine ! 

Like aspens tall bedde the brook 

The stalworth warriors stood and shook, 

And each advancing fear'd to look 

Into the other's eye ; 
'Til fifty years ago to-day 
Since in disdain and passion they 
Had flung each other's love away 

With words of insult high : 
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How had they long'd and pray'd to meet I 
But memories cling ; and pride is sweet ; 
And— which could be the first to greet 

The haply scornful other? 
What if De Vaux were haughty still— 
Or Leoline's unbridled will 
Consented not his rankling ill 

In charity to Smother? 

Their knees give way, their faces are pale, 

And loudly beneath the corslets of mail 

Their aged hearts in generous heat 

Almost to bursting boil and beat ; 

The white lips quiver, the pulses throb, 

They stifle and swallow the rising sob— 

And there they stand, faint and unmanu'd. 

As each holds forth his bare right hand ! 

Yes, the mail-clad warriors tremble, 

All unable to dissemble 

Penitence and love confest, 

As within each aching breast 

The flood of affection grows deeper and stronger, 

Till they can refrain no longer. 

But with, **0h, my long-lost brother!" 

To their hearts they clasp each other. 

Vowing in the face of heaven 

All forgotten and forgiven ! 

Then the full luxury of grief 

That brings the smothered soul relief^ 

Within them both so fiercely rushed. 

That from their vanquish'd eyes out-gushed 

A tide of tears, as pure and deep 

As children, yea as cherubs weep ! 

Quoth Roland de Vaux to Sir Leoline : 
** No lady lost can be daughter of mine. 
For yestereen, at this same hour. 
My Greraldine sat in her latticed bower, 
And merrily marvelled much to hear 
She had been found in the forest drear : 

30 
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NathleM, of thee, old friend, to craye 
Once more the love I long to hare 
Ere yet I drop into the graye, 

Behold me here ! 
I hail'd the rich offer, and hither I sped. 
Glad to reclaim our friendship fled. 
And see that &ce, ere yet it be dead, 

I feel 80 dear ; 
And my old heart danced with the joy of a child 
When out of school he leaps half wild 
To think he could be reconciled." 

^Thy tale is strange," quoth Leoline, 

'^ As thy return is sweet ; 
Yet might it please thee, brother mine, 

In knightly sort to greet 
This wondrous new-found Geraldine ; 
For suro she is a thing divine, 
So bright in her doth beauty shine 

From head to feet, 
Yea, sure she is a thhig divine, 

For angels meet" 

O, glorious in thy loveliness ! 
Victorious in thy loveliness ! 
From what strong magnetic zone, 
Circling some strange world unknown. 
Hast thou stolen sweet influence 
To lull in bliss each ravish'd sense ? 
That thine eyes rain light and love 
Kindlier than the heavens above ; 
That the sunshine of thy face 
Shows richly ripe each winning grace ; 
That thine innocent laughing dimple. 
And thy tresses curling simple, 
Thy soft cheek, and rounded arm. 
And foot unsandal'd, white and warm. 
And every sweet luxurious charm, 
Fair, and full, and flush'd, and bright, 
Fascinate the dazzled sight 
As with a halo of delight? 
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Her beauty bath oonquer'd : a sunny smile 

Laughs into goodness her seeming guile. 

Ay, was she not in mercy sent 

To heal the friendships pride bad rent? 

Is she not here a blessed saint 

To work all good by subtle feint? 

Yea, art thou not, mysterious dame, 

Our Lady of Fumess? — The same, the same ! 

O, holy one, we know thee now ! 

O, gracious one, before thee bow I 

Help us, Mary, hallowed one I 

Bless us, for thy wondrous Son — 

The name was half spoken. 

The spell was half broken. 

And suddenly, from his bent knee 

* Upleapt each knight in fear. 

All warily they look'd around : 

Sure, they had heard a hissing sound, 

And one quick moment on the ground 

Had seen a dragon here ! 
But now before their 'wildered eyes 
Bright Greraldine, all sweet surprise. 
With her fair hands in courteous guise, 
Hath touch'd them both, and bade them rise. 
Alas, kind sirs I she calmly said, 
I am but a poor hunted maid — 
Hunted, ah me I and sore afraid, 
That all too far from home have stray'd. 
For love of one who flies and hates me, 
For hate of one who loves and waits me. 

Wonder stricken were they then. 
And full of love, those ancient men, 
Full-fired with guilty love, as when 

In times of old 
To young Susannah's fairness knelt 
Those elders twain, and foully felt 
The lava-streams of passion melt 

Their bosoms cold : 
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They bved ; they etaited firom the floor; 
But, hist ! within the ohamber-door 
SofUy stole Sir Amador : 
Nor look'd, nor wondered as they paModi 
(Speeding by in shame and haate^ 
Meekly thinking of each other 
As a weak and guilty brother,) 
For all to him in that dark roonv 
All the light to pieroe its gloonit 
All he thought o( oared ibr, there^ 
Was that loved one, smiling fair, 
Wondrous in her oharms divine, 
Glad and glorious Geraldine. 

The eye of a hawk is fieroe and bright 
As a &oet-cut diamond scattering light, 
Soft and rayed with invincible love 
As the pure pearl is the eye of a dove ; 
And so in flashes quick and keen 
Look'd Amador on Geraldine ; 
And so, in sweet subduing rays, 
On Amador did fondly gaze, 
In gentle power of beauty's blaze, 
Imperial Geraldine. 

His head is cushioned on her breast. 

Her dark eyes shed love on his, 
And his changing cheek is preat 
By her hot and thrilling kiss. 
While again from her moist lips 
The honey-dew of joy he sipe, 
And views, with rising transport warm. 
Her half unveiled bewitching form.*- 

A step on the threshold ! — the chamber is dim. 

And gliding ghost-like up to him, 

While entranced in conscious fear 

He feels an injured angel near. 

Sad Christabel with wringing hands 

Beside her faithless lover stands ; 

Sad Christabel with streaming eyes 

In silent anguish stands and sighs. 
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Avd, Maria ! send her aid, 
BlesBy oh bless the wretched maid I 

It is done ! he is won ! Stung with remorse^ 
He hath dropt at her feet as a clay-oold corse. 
And (%ristabel with trembling dread 
Hath raised on her knee his pale dear head. 
And bathed his brow with many a tear, 
And listened for his breath in fear. 
And when she thought that none was near 
But guardian saints, and God above, 
Set on his lips the seal of her love ! 

But Geraldine had watch'd that kiss, 
And with involuntary hiss^ 
And malice in her snake-like stare. 
She gnashed her teeth on the loving pair. 
And shed on them both a deadly glare. 

Softly through the sounding hall, 

In rich melodious notes. 
With many a gentle swell and fall, 

Holy music floats, 
Like gossamer in a sultry sky, 
Dropping low, or sailing high : 
Bard Bracy, Bard Bracy, that touch was thine 

On Cambria's harp with triple strings ; 
Wild and sweet is the hymn divine. 

Fanning the air like unseen wings ; 
Thy hand, good Bracy, thine alone 
Can wake so sad, so sweet a tone ; 
Naught but the magic of thy touch 
Can charm so well, and cheer so much, 
And wondrously, with strong control. 
Rouse or lull the passive soul. 

What aileth thee, O Geraldine? 
Why waileth Lady Geraldine? 
The body, convulsed, groweth lank and lean. 
Thy smooth white neck is shrivel'd and green, 
X 30» 
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' Thine eyes are blear'd, and sunk, and kaeo* 
O dreadful! Art tAon Geraldine?— 

The spell is dead, the charm is o'er, 

WritluDg and coiling on the floor 

Awhile she ourl'd in pain, and then was seen no more. 



C0ICLU8I0I TO PART III. 

SwBST Christabel, my Christabel, 

I have riven thy heart that loved so well : 

O weak, O wicked to rend in its home 

The love that I cherish wherever I roam ! 

• 

As when with his gknry the rooming sun 

Floods on a sudden the tropical sky, 
And startled twilight, dim and dun. 

Flies from the fear of his conquering efe^ 
So flash'd across the lighten'd breast 

Of Christabel, no more to moan, 
A dawn of love, the happiest 

Her maiden heart had ever known ; 
For sure it was only thro' powers of hell, 
And evil eye, and potent spell. 
That Amador to Christabel 

Could faithless prove ; 
And when she saw him kneeling near, 
Contrite, yet more in hope than fear, 
O, then she felt him doubly dear. 
Her rescued love? 

Av^ Maria I unto thee 
All the thanks and glory be ! 
For thy gracious arm and aid 
Saved the youth, and blest the maid. 
So falls it out, that vanquish'd ill 
Breeds only good to good men still ; 
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And while its poison seethes and works 

It yields a healing antidote, 

Which, whether mortals use or not, 
Like a friend in ambush, lurks 

Deepest in the deadliest plot. 

Not swift, tho' soon, next day at noon, 

Just at the wedding-hour. 
As hand-in-hand betroth'd they stand 
Beneath the chapel tower, 
A holy light, a vision bright-* 

'Twas twelve o'clock at noon — 
A spirit good before them stood ; 
Her garments fair and flowing hair 

Shone brighter than the moon. 

And thus in musical voice most sweet : 
''Daughter, this hour to grace and greet, 
To bless this day, as is most meet, 

Thy mother stoops from heaven : 
And, ancient men, who all so late, 
Have stopp'd at Death's half-opened gate. 
In tears of love to drown your hate, 

Forgiving and forgiven. 
Hear, noble spirits reconciled, 
Hear, gracious souls, now meek and mild. 
Albeit with guilt so long defiled. 

Love's lingering boon receive ; 
Roland de Yaux, thy long-lost child. 
Whom border-troopers, fierce and wild. 
An infant from his home beguiled. 

Thy soul to gall and grieve, 
In Amador behold !" 

The spirit said ; and all in light 
Melted away that vision bright.-* 
My tale is told. 

END OF GERALDINE. 
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IMlfllVlTIOI. 



Thou fair enchantress of my willing heart, 
Who charmest it to deep and dreary slumber, 
Gilding mine erening clouds of revery ! 
Thou lovely siren, who, with still small voice 
Most softly musical, doet lure me on 
O'er the wide sea of indistinct idea. 
Or quaking sands of untried theory. 
Or ridgy shoals of fixt experiment 
That wind a dubious pathway thro' the deep! 
Imagination, I am thine own chOd : 
Have I not often sat with thee retired, 
Alone, yet not alone ; though grave, most glad ; 
All silent outwardly, but loud within, 
As from the distant hum of many waters, 
Weaving the tissue of some delicate thought, 
And hushing every breath that might have rent 
Our web of gossamer, so finely spun? 
Have I not often listed thy sweet song, 
(While in vague echoes and .£olian notes 
The chambers of my heart have answered it,) 
With eye as bright in joy, and fluttering pulse, 
As the coy village maiden's, when her lover 
Whispers his hope to her delighted ear? 
And, taught by thee, angelic visitant. 
Have I not learnt to love the tuneful lyre. 
Draining from every chord its musical soul? 
Have I not learnt to find in all that is. 
Somewhat to touch the heart, or raise the mind ? 
Somewhat of grand and beautiful to praise 
Alike in small and great things? and this power, 
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clearing of the eye, this path made 
Even to the heart's own heart, its innermost core, 
This keenness to perceive, and seek and find 
And love and prize all-present harmony ; 
This, moxB thtti choosing words to doche the tfao't, 
Makes the true poet ; this thy glorious gift. 
Imagination, rescues me thy son 
(Thy son, albeit least worthy,) from the lust 
Of manunon, and tks cares of animal life, 
And the dull thraldom of this woric-day world. 

Indulgent lover, I am all thine own ; 

What art thou not to met Ah, little know 

The worahippers of odd reality, 

The grosser minds, who most sincerely think 

That sense is the broad avenue to bliss, 

Little know they the thrilling ecstasy. 

The delicate refinement in delight, 

That cheers the thou^tful spirit, as it soars 

Far above all these petty things of life ; 

And strengthened by the flight and cordial joys, 

Can then come down to earth and common men 

Better in modve, stronger in resolve, 

Apter to use all means to compass good. 

And of more charitable mind to alL 

Imaginatkxi, art thou not my friend 

In crowds and solitude, my comrade dear. 

Brother, and sister, mine own other self^ 

The Hector to my soul's Andromachet 

Triumphant beauty, bright intelligence ? 
The chastened fire of ecstasy suppressed 
Beams from thine eye ; because thy secret heait» 
Like that strange sight burning, yet unconsumed. 
Is all on flame a censer filled wi^i odours. 
And to my mind, who feel thy fearful power. 
Suggesting passive terrors and delights, 
A slumbering volcano : thy dark cheek, 
Warm and transparent, by its half-formed dimple 
Reveals an under- world of wondrous things 
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Ripe in their richness : as among the bays 

Of blest Bermuda, through the sapphire deep 

Ruddy and white fantastically branch 

The coral groves ; thy broad and sunny brow, 

Made fertile by the genial smile of heaven, 

Shoots up an htmdred fold the glorious crop 

Of arabesque ideas ; forth from thy curls, 

Half hidden in their black luxuriance. 

The twining sister-graces lightly spring. 

The Muses, and the Passions, and young Love, 

Tritons and Naiads, Pegasus, and Sphinx, 

Atlas, Briareus, Phaeton, and Cyclops, 

Centaurs, and shapes imcouth, and wild conceits : 

And in the midst blazes the star of mind, 

Illumining the classic portico 

That leads to the high dome where Learning sits : 

On either side of that broad sunny brow 

Flame-coloured phiions, streaked with gold and blue. 

Burst from the teeming brain ; while under them 

The forked lightning, and the cloud-robed thunder. 

And fearful shadows, and unhallowed eyes. 

And strange foreboding forms of terrible things 

Lurk in the midnight of thy raven locks. 

And thou hast been the sunshine to my landscape, 
Imagination ; thou hast wreathed me smiles. 
And hung them on a statue's marble lips ; 
Hast made earth's dullest pebbles bright like gems ; 
Hast lent me thine own silken clue, to rove 
The ideal labyrinths of a thousand spheres ; 
Hast lengthened out my nights with life-long dreams. 
And with glad seeming gilt my darkest day ; 
Helped me to scale in thought the walls of heaven 
While journeying wearily this busy worid ; 
Sent me to pierce the palpable clouds with eagles, 
And with leviathan the silent deep ; 
Hast taught my youthful spirit to expand 
Beyond himself and live in other scenes. 
And other times, and among other men ; 
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« 

Htft bid me oheriih, silent and alone, 

nnt feelings, and young hopes, and better aims, 

And sensibilities of delicate sort, 

Like timoious mimosas, which the breath. 

The cold and oautious breath of daily life, 

Hath not as yet had power to blight and kill 

From my heart's garden ; for they stand retired. 

Screened from the north by groves of rooted thought. 

Without thine aid, how cheerless were all time. 

But chief the short sweet hours of earliest love ; 

When the young mind, athirst for happiness^ 

And all-exulting in that new-found treasure, 

The wealth of being loved, as well as loving. 

Sees not, and hears not, knows not, thinks not, speaks not, 

Ezoept it be of her, his one desire ; 

And thy rose-coloured glass on every scene 

With more than earthly promise cheats the eye. 

While the charm'd ear drinks thy melodious words. 

And the heart reels, drunk with ideal beauty, 

So too the memory of departed joy. 

Walking in black with sprinkled tears of pearl, 

Passes before the mind with look less stem 

And foot more lightened, when thine inward power. 

Most gentle friend, upon that clouded face 

Sheds the fair light of better joy to come. 

And throws round grief the azure scarf of Hope. 

As the wild chamois bounds from rock to rock, 

Oft on the granite steeples nicely poised, 

Uncooscbus that the cliff from which he hangs 

Was once a fiery sea of molten stone. 

Shot up ten thousand feet and crystallized 

When earth was labouring with her kraken brood ; 

So have I sped with thee, my bright-eyed love. 

Imagination, over pathless wilds, 

Bounding from thought to thought, unmindful of 

The fever of my soul that shot them up, 

And made a ready footing for my speed. 
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As like the whirlwind I have flown along 
Winged with ecstatic mind, and carried away, 
Like Granymede of old, o'er doud-capt Ida, 
Or Alps, or Andes, or the ice-hound shores 
Of Arctic or Antarctic — stolen from earth 
Her sister.planets and the twinkling eyes 
That watched her from afar, to the pure seat 
Of rarest Matter's last-created world. 
And hrilliant halls of self-existing Light. 



THS 8010 OF iff ALPIIS ELF. 

Ha, ha, ha ! — My coy Jungfra 

Is tall, and rohed in snow ; 
Yet at a leap to the cldudy steep 

I bounil from the glen helow ; 
On her dizziest peak I sit and shriek 

To the wmds that around me blow, 
And heard from afar is my ha, ha, ha ! 

The wild laugh echoes so. 

In the forests dun round Lauterbrunn 

That line each dark ravine, 
I hide me away from the garish day 

Till the howling winter's e'en ; 
Then I jump on high thro' the coal-black sky, 

And light on some cliff of snow 
That nods to its fall like a tottering wall, 

AAd I rock it to and fro ! 

My summer's home is the cataract's foam, 

As it floats in a frothing heap, 
My winter's rest ia the weasel's nest, 

Or deep with the mole I sleep : 
I ride for a freak on the lightning-streak. 

And mingle among the clouds 
My swarthy form with the thunder-storm. 

Wrapped in its sable shrouds. 

81* 
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Often I UuDoh the huge avalanche, 

And make it my milk-white fledge, 
When nnappal'd to the Grindelwald 

I elide firom the Shrikehorn's edge : 
Silent and soft to the ibex oft 

I have Molen, and hurried him o'er 
The preoipice to the brittling ice 

That smokea with hia icarlet gore. 



But my greatest joy is to lure and decoy 

To the chasm's slippery brink 
The hunter bold, when he 's weary and old, 

And there let him suddenly sink : 
A thousand feet— dead ! — he dropped like lead, 

Ha I he couldn't leap like me ; 
With broken back, as a felon on rack. 

He hangs in a split pine-tree. 

• 

And there mid his bones, that echoed with groans, 

I make me a nest of his hair ; 
The ribs dry and white rattle loud as in spite 

When I rock in my cradle there : 
Hurrah, hurrah, and ha, ha, ha ! 

I'm in a merry mood, 
For I'm all alone in my palace of bone. 
That 's tapestried fair with the old man*8 hair. 

And dappled with clots of blood ; 
And when I look out all around and about. 
The storm shouts high to the co&l-black sky. 
And the icicle sleet falls thick and fleet, 
And all that I hear on the mountain drear. 
And all I behold in the valleys cold. 

Is death and solitude. 
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A DREAM— fnysterious word — a dream ! 

What joyB and sorrows are enshrined 
In those still hours we fondly deem 

A playtime for the truant mind : 

It is a happy thing to dream, 

When rosy thoughts and visions bright 
Pour on the soul a golden stream 

Of rich luxiuioos delight : 

It is a weary thing to dream, 
When from the hot and aching brain. 

As from a boiling cauldron, steam 
The myriad forms in fancy's train. 

It is a curious thing to dream. 

When shapes grotesque of all quaint things 
Like laughing water-witches seem 

To sport in reason's turbid springs : 

It is a glorious thing to dream, 
When full of wings and full of eyes, 

Borne on the whirlwind or sun-beam. 
We race along the startled skies : 

It is a wondrous thing to dream 
Of tumbling with a fearful shock 

From some tall cliff where eagles scream, 
— ^To light upon a feather rock : 

« 

It is a terrible thing to dream 

Of strangled throats and heart-blood spilt. 
And ghosts that in the darkness gleam, 

And horrid eyes of midnight guilt. 

I love a dream, I dread a dream. 

Sometimes all bright, and full of gladness, 
But other times my brain will teem 

With sights that urge the mind to madness. 
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II^IT C1BI8T, WITl A WBBATl OF FL0WBB8. 

riOM A nCTUlB BT OOUMeiO. 

Yes: I can fiuicy, in the spring 

Of childhood's sunny hours, 
That nature's in&nt priest and king 

Loved to gaze on flowers : 

For lightly, mid the wreck of all. 
When torn from Eden's howers, 

Above the billows of the fall 
Floated gentle flowers. 

Unfallen, sinless, undefiled. 
Fresh bathed in summer showers, 

What wonder that the holy child 
Loved to play with flowers 7 

In these he saw his J^'ather's fiice, 

All Godhead's varied powers, 
And joy'd each attribute to trace 

In sweet unconscious flowers : 

In these, he found where Wisdom hides 

And modest beauty cowers. 
And where Onmipotence resides. 

And Tendemess-^in flowers. 

Innocent child, a little while. 

Ere yet the tempest lowers, 
Bask thy young heart in Nature's smile, 

Her lovely smile of flowers; 

Thy young heart — ^is it not arrayed 

In feelings such as ours? 
Yes, being now of thorns afraid, 

I'see thee crown'd with flowers. 
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A SAD, sweet gladness, full of teais. 
And thoughts, that never cloy. 

Of careless childhood's happier years, 
Is memory's tranquil joy. 

A rapturous and delusive dream 

Of pleasures ne'er to he, 
That o'er life's trouhled waters gleam, 

Is Hope's sweet revery. 

Yet hefi>re Memory can loo|£ back. 
When Hope is lost in sight, 

Ah I where is Memory's fairy track. 
Ah ! where is Hope's delight ? 

The present is a weary scene. 

And always wish'd away ; 
We live on "to be," and " has been," 

But never on ** to-day." 



01 A BULBOUS BOOT, 

WmCB BLOSSOKSD, AFTBK HAVHre LAIN FOR AOSS IK THI HA5D OF 

AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

What, wide awake, sweet stranger, wide awake ? 
And laughing coyly at an English sun. 
And blessing him with smiles for having thawed 
Thine icy chain, for having woke thee gently 
From thy long slumber of three thousand years? 
Methinks I see the eye of wonder peering 
From thy tall pistil, looking strangely forth 
As from a watch-tow'r at thy fellow-flowers. 
Admiring much the rich variety 
Of many a gem in nature's jewel-case 
•Unknown to thee-— the drooping hyacinth, 
The prim ranunculus, and gay geranium, 
Y 
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And dahlias rare, and hearts-eaae of all hoea. 

Mealy aurieulai, and apolled liliaai 

Gkudy caniatioii8| and the modeet face 

Of the moat rose: ssethiaks thy wooderisg leaves 

And curious petals at the long-lost sun 

Gaze with a lingering love, hedizen'd o'er 

With a small firmament of eyes to cateh 

The luxury of his smile ; as o'er the pool 

Hovering midway the gorgeous dragon-fly 

Watches his mates with thousand-facet vision ; 

Or as when underneath the waterfall 

Floating in sunny wreaths the fretted foam 

Mirrors blue heaven in its million orbs. 

Methinks I see thy fair and foreign face 

Blush with the glowing ardour of fint love 

(Mindful of ancient Nile, and those wann skies 

And tender tales of insect coquetry), 

When some bright butterfly descends to sip 

The exotic fragrance of thy nectarous dew : 

Even S0| Jabal's daughters in old time 

Welcomed the sons of God, who sprang from heaven 

To gaze with rapture on earth's fairest creatures, 

And fan them with their rainbow-coloured wings. 

Didst ever dream of such a day as this, 
A day of life and sunshine, when entranced 
In the cold tomb of yonder shrivelled hand ? 
Didst ever try to shoot thy fibres forth 
Through thy close prison-bars, those parchment fingers, 
, And strive to blossom in a charnel-house ? 
Didst ever struggle to be fi r eo t o leap 
From that forced wedlock with a clammy corpse^- 
\ To bunt thy bonds asunder, and spring up 
A thing of light to commerce with the skies? 
Or didst thou rather, with endurance strong 
(That might have taught a Newton passive power). 
Baffle corruption, and live on unharmed 
Amid the pestilent steams that wrapped thee round. 
Like Mithridates, when he would not die. 
But conquered poison by his strong resolve? 
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0, life I thy name is myslery — that couldst 
Thufl energize inert, be, yet not he, 
Concentrating thy powers in one small (>oint ; 
Couldst mail a germ, in seeming weakness strong, 
And arm it as thy champion against Death ; 
Couldst give a weed, dug from the common fiekl^ 
What Egypt hath not, Immortality ; 
Couldst lull it off to sleep ere Carthage was. 
And wake it up when Carthage is no more I 
It may be, suns and stars that walked the heavens, 
While thou wert in thy dumber, gentle flower. 
Have Bpmng from chaos, biased their age, and burst ; 
It may be, that thou seest the world worn out, 
And lookst on meadows of a paler green, 
Flow'rs of a duskier hue, and all creation, 
Down to degenerate man, more and more dead, 
Than in those golden hours, nearest to Eden, 
When mother<«arth and thou and all were young. 

And he that held thee— this bituminous ^ape. 
This fossil shell once tenanted by life, 
This chrysalis husk of the poor insect man. 
This leathern coat, this carcase of a soul-— 
What was thy story, O mine elder brother? 
I note thee now, swathed like a Milanese babe. 
But thine are tinctured grave-clothes, fathoms long : 
On thy shrunk breast the mystic beetle lies 
Commending thee to earth, and to the sun 
Regenerating all ; a curious scroll. 
Full of strange-written lore, rests at thy side ; 
While a quaint rosary of bestial gods, 
Ammon, Bubastes, Thoth, Osiris, Apis, 
And Horus with the curl, Typhon and Phthah. 
Amulets ciphered with forgotten tongues. 
And charm'd religious beads circle thy throat. 
Greatly thy children honoured thee in death. 
And for the light vouchsafed them they did well : 
In that they hoped, and not unwisely hoped, 
Again in hia own flesh to see their sire ; 
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And their affectioD spared not, so the ibrm 
They loved in life might rest adorned in death. 

But thiB dry hand : Was it once terrible 
When among warrior bands thou wentest forth 
With Ramses, or Sesostris, yet again 
To crush the rebel Ethiop? Wast thou set 
A taskmaster to toiling Israel 
When Cheops or Cephrenes raised to heaven 
Their giant sepulchres? Or did this hand« 
That lately held a flow'r, with murderous grasp 
Tear from the Hebrew mother her poor babe, 
To fling it to the crocodile? Or, n^er, 
Wert thou some garden-lover, and this bulb 
Perchance most rare lUkL fine, prized above gold, 
(As in the mad world's dotage yesterday 
A tulip-root could fetch a prince's ransom,) 
Was to be buried with thee, as thy praise, 
Thy Rosicrucian lamp, thine idol weed ? 
Perchance — O, kinder thought and better hope ! — 
Some priest of Isis shrined this root with thee 
As Nature's hieroglyphio, her half-gueas 
Of glimmering faith» that soul will never die : 
What emblem liker, or more eloquent 
Of immortality, whether the Sphinx, 
Scarab, pr circled snake, or wide-winged orb, 
The azure-coloured arch, the sleepless eye, 
The pyramid four-square, or flowing river, 
Or all whatever else were symbols apt 
In Egypt's alphabet, as thou, dry nx>t, 
So full of living promise? Yes, I see 
Nature's ^^resurgam^^ sculptured there in words 
That all of every clime may run and read : 
I see the better hope of better times, 
Hope against hope, wrapped in the dusky coats 
Of a poor leek ; I note glad tidings there 
Of happier things : this undecaying corpse 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
Must slumber on, but shall awake at last ; 
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A little longer, yet a little longer, 
And at the trumpet's voice shall this dry shape 
Start up, instinct with life, the same, tho' changed. 
And put on incorruption's glorious garb : 
Perchance for second death ; perchance to shine, 
If aught of Israel's God he knew and loved, 
Brighter than seraphs, and beyond the sun. 



CRUSLTT. 

Will none befriend that poor dumb brute, 

Will no man rescue him? 
With weaker efibrt, gasping, mute, 

He strains in every limb; 

Spare him, O spare! He feels, he feels! 

Big tears roll from his eyes ; 
Another crushing blow ! — He reels. 

Staggers — and falls— and dies* 

Poor jaded horse, the blood runs cold 

Thy guiltless wrongs to see ; 
To Heav'n, O starved one I lame and old. 

Thy dim eye pleads for thee. 

Thou too, O dog, whose faithful zeal 

Fawns on some ruffian grim. 
He stripes thy skin with many a weal. 

And yet — thou lovest him. 

Shame ! that of all the living chain 

That links creation's plan, 
There is but one delights in pain, 

The savage monarch— man ! 

O, Cruelty ! who could rehearse 

Thy million dismal deeds, 
Or track the workings of the curse 

By which all nature bleeds? 

92 
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Thou meanest crime, thon coward sin. 
Thou base, flinUheaited Tice— 

Scorpion ! to sting thy heait within 
Thyself shall all suffice ; 

The merciless is doubly curst, 
As mercy is ^ twice blest;*' 

Vengeance, the* slow, shall come ; but first 
The vengeance of the breast 

Why add another wo to life, 
Man? — are there not enough t 

Why lay thjf weapon to the strife? 
Why malce the road more rough? 

Faint, hunger-sick, old, blind, and ill. 
The poor, or man or beast. 

Can battle on with life uphill. 
And bear its griefe at least; 

Truly, their cup of gall o'erflows ! 

But, when the spite of men 
Adds poison to the draught of woes, 

Who, who can drink it then^ 

Heard ye that shriek? — O wretch, ferbear! 

Fling down thy bloody knife : 
In fear, if not in pity, spare 

A woman, and a wife ! 

For thee she toils, unchiding, mild, 
And for thy children wan, 

Beaten, and starved — ^with fkmine wild. 
To feast thee, selfish man : 

Husband, and fiuher— drunkard, fiend ! 

Thy wife's, thy children's moan 
Has won fer innocence a friend^ 

Has reach'd thy Judge's throne ; 

Their lives thou madest sad ; but worse 
Thy deathless doom shall be : 

"No mbrct" is the withering curse 
Thy Judge has passed on thee : 
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Heap oOy hmp on ! freih toimants add : 

New eohemes of torture plan ; 
No hsbct! Mercy's self is glad 

To damn the cruel man. 

Grod ! God ! thy whole creatioii groant» 

Thy fiur world writhes in pain; 
Shall the dread incense of its moans 

Arise to Thee in vain? 

The hollow eye of famine pleads, 

The face with weefnng pale, 
The heart that all in secret Ueeds, 

The grief that tells no tale, 

Oppression's victim, weak and mild, 

Soaroe shrinking fiom the Mow, 
And the poor wearied hc^oey child. 

Join in the dirge of wo. 

O, cruel woridf O, sickening fear 

Of goad, or knife, or thong ! 
O, load of erils ill to bear! 

— ^How Icmg, good God, how longt 



% 
CHILIBBI. 



Harmless, happy little treasures. 
Full of truth, and trust, and nnxth, 

Richest wealth, and purest pleasures. 
In this mean and guilty earth, 

How I love you, pretty creatures. 
Lamb-like 5ook of little things, 

Where the love that lights your features 
From the heart in beauty springs : 

On these laughing rosy faces 
There are no deep lines of sin ; 

None of passion's dreary traces. 
That betray the wounds within ; 
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But yoon m the tunny dimple 
Radiant with untutor'd amilea, 

Youra the heart, aineere and atm^de, 
Innocent of aelfiah 



Yooia the natural curiing traaaea, 
Prattling tonguea, and ahyneaa ooy. 

Tottering atepa, and kind careaaea, 
Pure with health, and warm with joy. 

The dull alavea of gain, or paaaion, 
Cannot love you aa they ahould, 

The poor woridly fi)ola of faahion 
Would not love you if they oould : 

Write them ohildleaa, thoee cold-hearted, 
Who can acorn Thy generous hoon. 

And whoae aoula with fear have amarted. 
Lest — Thy bleaainga come too aooo. 

While he hath a child to> love him» 
No man can be poor indeed ; 

While he truata a Friend above him, 
None can aorrow, fear, or need. 

But fer thee, whoae hearth ia lonely. 
And unwann'd by chlldren'a mirth. 

Spite of richea, thou art only 
Deaolate and poor on earth : 

All unkiaa'd by innocent beauty. 
All unloved by guileleaa heart. 

All unoheer'd by aweeteat duty, 
Childleaa man, how poor thou ait ! 
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SONNET TO MT BOOE, PROVBRBIAL PHILO8OPHT1 

BEFOBI PUBLICATION. 

Mt soul's own son, dear image of my mind,r 
I would not without blessing send thee forth 

Into the bleak wide world, whose voice unkind 
Perchance will mock at thee as nothing worth ; 

For the cold critic's jealous eye may find 
In all thy purposed good little but ill. 
May taunt thy simple garb as quaintly wrought, 

And praise thee for no more than the. small skill 
Of masking as thine own another's thought 
What then ? count envious sneers as less than naught. 

Fair is thine aim ; and, having done thy best, 

Lo, thus I bless thee ; yea, thou shalt be blest ! 



TO THB SAME: 

ATTIB FUBLICATX09. 

That they have praised thee well, and cheer'd thee on 

With kinder tones than critics deign to few; 
Child of my thoughts, my fancy's favourite son. 
Our courteous thanks, our heartfelt thanks are due. 

Despise not thou thine equal's honest praise ; 
Yet feast not of such dainties ; thou shalt me 
Their sweetness else ; let rather generous pfide 
Those golden apples straightly spurn aside, 

And gird thee all unshackled to the race : 
On to the goal of honour, fair beginneri 
A thousand ducats thou shalt yet be winner ! 

82* 
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80IIBT, 

OH TBI PUBUCATIOJf OP TBI SBOOITD BNTIOV OP HT 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Ybt once again^ not after many days ' 

Since first I dared this voyage in the dark. 
Borne on the prosperous gale of good men's praise. 

To the wide waters I commit mine aiic, 

And bid Grod speed thy venture, gallant bark ! 

For I have launched thee on a thousand prayers, 
Freighted thee well with all my mind and heart. 

And if some contraband error unawares, 
Like Achan's wedge, lie hid in any part, 

Stand it condemned, as it noost justly -ought ; 

Yet be the thinker spared, if not his thought ; 
For he that with an honest purpose errs. 
Merits more kind excuse than the shrewd world confers. 



MOVSIBUl B'AiyBlOI. 

▲H UCUmiT ffOOTOD Oir PACT. 

Poor Monsieur D'Alveron I I well remember 

The day I visited his ruinous cot, 

And heard the story of his fallen fortunes. 

It was a fine May morning, and the flowers 

Spread their fair faces to the laughing sun, 

And look'd like small terrestrial stars, that beam'd 

With life and joy ; the merry lark was high 

Careering in the heavens, and now and then 

A throstle from the neighbouring thicket poured 

His musical and hearty orisons. 

The cot too truly told that poverty 

Found it a home with misery and scorn : 

No clambering jessamine, no well-trained roses 

There lingered, like sweet charity, to hide 

The rents unseemly of the plaster'd wall : 

No tight trimm'd rows of box, or daisy prim. 
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MarkM a clean pathway Uurough the miry clay, 

But all around was want and cold neglect. 

With curious hand (and heart that beat with warm 

Beneydenoe) — I knock'd, lifled the latch, 

And in the language of his mother-land 

Besought a welcome : quick with courteous phrase, 

And joy unfeign'd to hear his native tongue, 

He bade me enter. — 'T was a ruined hovel ; 

Disease and penury had done their worst 

To load a wretched exile with despair, 

But still, with spirit unbroken, he lived on^ 

And, with a Frenchman's national levity. 

Bounded elastic from his weight of woes. 

I listed long his fond garrulity. 

For sympathy and confidence are aye 

Each other's echoes, and I won his heart 

By pitying his sorrows ; long he told 

Of friends, and wife, and darling little ones, 

Fortunes, and titles, and long.cherished hopes. 

By phrensied Revolution marr'd and crush'd : 

But ofl my patience flicker'd, and my eye 

Wander'd inquisitive round the murky room. 

To see wherein I best might mitigate 

The misery my bosom bled to view. 

I sat upon his crazy couch, and there 

With many sordid rags, a roebuck's skin 

Show'd sleek and mottled ; swift the clear gray eye 

Of the poor sufferer had mark'd my wonder, 

And as in simple guise this touching tale 

He told me, in the tongue his youth had loved, 

Many a tear stole down his wrinkled cheek. 

^Yon glossy skin is all that now remains 

To tell me that the past is not a dream ! 

Oft up my chateau's avenue of limes. 

To be caress'd in mine ancestral hall. 

Poor Louis bounded (I had called him Louis, 

Because I loved my king) ; — ^my little ones 

Have on his forked antlers often hung 

Their garlands of spring flowers, and fed him with 
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Sweet beads of clover firom their tiny hands. 

But on a sorrowful day a random-shot 

Of some bold thief^ or well-skill'd forester. 

Struck him to death, and many a tear and sob 

Were the unwritten epitaph upon him. 

The children would not lose him utterly. 

But pray'd to have his mottled beautiful skin 

A rug to their new pony-chaise, that they 

Might oftener think of their lost favourite. 

Ay — there it is I — that precious treasury 

Of fond remembrances— that glossy skin ! 

O, thou chief solace in the wintry nights 

That warms my poor old bean, and thaws my breast 

With tears of — MaUj Afonneicr, asseytx ooic^/"— - 

But I bad started up, and tum'd aside 
To weep in solitude. 



WISDOM'S WISH. 



Ah, might I but escape to some sweet spot. 

Oasis of my hopes, to fancy dear, 
Where rural virtues are not yet forgot. 

And good old customs crown the circling year ; 
Where still contented peasants love their lot, 

And trade's vile din offends not Nature's ear, 
But hospitable hearths, and welcomes warm. 
To country quiet add their social charm ; 

Some smiling bay of Cambria's happy shore, 
A wooded dingle on a mountain-side, 

Within the distant sound of ocean's roar. 
And looking down on valley fair and wide. 

Nigh to the village church, to please me more 
Than vast cathedrals in their Gothic pride. 

And blest with pious pastor, who has tnxl 

Himself the way, and leads his flock to God : 
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"There would I dwell, for I delight therein !" 
* Far from the evil ways of evil men, 
Untainted by the soil of others' sin. 

My own repented of^ and clean again : 
With health and plenty crown'd, and peace wHhin, 

Choice books, and guiltless pleasures of the pen, 
And mountain rambles with a welcome friend, 
And dear domestic joys that never end. 

There, from the flowery mead, o^ shingled shore, 
To cull the gems that bounteous Nature gave. 

From the rent mountain pick the brilliant ore. 
Or seek the curious crystal in its cave ; 

And learning Nature's Master to adore, 

Know more of Him who came the lost to save ; 

Drink deep the pleasures contemplation gives, 

And learn to love the meanest thing that lives* 

No envious wish my fellows to excel. 

No sordid money-getting cares be mine ; 
No low ambition in high state to dwell, 

Nor meanly grand among the poor to shine ; 
But, sweet Benevolence, regale me well 

With those cheap pleasures and light cares of thine, 
And meek-eyed piety, be always near, 
With calm content, and gratitude sincere. 

Rescued from cities, and forensic strife. 
And walking well with God in Nature's eye, 

Blest with fair children, and a faithful wife, 
Love at my board, and friendship dwelling nigh, 

O, thus to wear away my useful life ! 

And, when I'm call'd in rapturous hope to die, ^ 

Thus to rob heav'n of all the good I can, 

And challenge earth to show a happier man ! 
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THE MOTHBl'S LAMIIT. 

Mt own little darling— dead I 
The dove of my happiness fled ! 

Just Heaven, forgire, . 

But let me not live. 
Now my poor babe is dead ! 

No more to my yearning breast 
Shall that sweet mouth be prest ; 

No more on my arm. 

Nestled up warm. 
Shall my fair darling rest : 

Alas, for that dear glazed eye ! 
Why did it dim or die? 

Those lips so soft 

I have kissed so oft. 
Why are they ice, oh w^jy? 

Alas^ little frocks and toys, 
Shadows of bygone joys. 

Have I not treasure 

Of bitterest pleasure 
In these little frocks and toys? 

O, harrowing sight ! to behold 
That marble-like ftioe all odd. 

That small cherish'd form 

Flung to the worm, 
Deep in the chamel-mould ! 

Where is each heart- winning way, 
Thy prattle, and innocent play ? 

Alas, they are gone. 

And left me alone. 
To weep for them night and day ! 

Yet why should I linger behind ? 
Kill me too ! Death most kind. 

Where can I go 

To meet thy blow. 
And my sweet babe to find? 



•• 



TRUST. 

I know it, I rave half wild I 
But who can be calm and mild 

When the deep heart 

Is riven apart 
Over a dear dead child ! 

I know it, I should not speak 
So boldly ; I ought to be meek : 
But love it is strong, 
And my spirit is stung. 
Lying all numb'd and weak. 



TRUST. 



YsT will I trust ! in all my fears, 
Thy mercy, gracious Lord, appears. 
To guide me through this vale of tears, 

And be my strength ; 
Thy mercy guides the ebb and fk>w 
Of health and joy, or pain and wo, • 
To wean my heart from all below 

To Thee at length. 

Yes, welcome pain, which Thou hast sent ; 
Yes, farewell, blessings. Thou hast lent ; 
With Thee alone I rest content. 
For Thou art Heav'n : 

« 

My trust reposes, safe and still, 
On the wise goodness of Thy will, 
Grateful for earthly good— K)r ill. 
Which Thou hast giv'n. 

0, blessed Friend ! O, blissful thought ! 
With happiest consolation fraught 
Trust Thee I may, I will, I ought; 
To doubt, were sin ; 
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Then let whaterer etormi arfae, 
Their Ruler nU above the sklea, 
And lifting unto him mine eyeti 
Tie calm within. 

Danger may threaten, ibea molest, 

Poverty brood, disease infest, 

Yea, torn affections wound the breast. 

For one sad hour. 
But Faith looks to her home on high, 
Hope casts around a cheerful eye, 
And Love puts all the terrors by 

With gladdening power. 



riOWBRS. 



Wilt thou gaze with me on flowers, 
And let their sparkling eyes, 

Glancing brightly up to ours, 
Teach us to be wise ? 

The pale narcissus tells of youth 
Nurtured in purity and truth ; 
Violets on the moss-bank green. 
Of sweet benevolence unseen ; 
A rose is blooming charity ; 
A snow-drop, fair humility; 
Yon golden crocus, smiling sweetly, 
Smiles, alas^ to perish fleetly; 
That hyacinth, with cluster'd bells. 
Of sympathy in sorrow tells; 
This young mimosa, as it trembles, 
Affection's thrilling heart resembles ; 
And the glazed mirtle's fragrant bloom 
Hints at a life that mocks the tomb. 

What is a flower? a beauteous gem 
Set in Nature's diadem, 
A sunbeam o'er her tresses flung, 
A word from her poetic tongue ; 
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A ailent bunt of eloquence, 

A plaything of Omnipotence; 

The poet's eye sees much in these 

To learn, and love, and praise, and please. 



WBDDII«.«irT8. 



Young bride — a wreath for thee ! 

Of sweet and gentle flowers ; 
For wedded love was pure and free 

In Eden's happy bowers. 

Young bride— a song for thee! 

A song of joyous measure, 
For thy cup of hope shall be 

Fiird with honied pleasure. 

Young bride — a tear for thee ! 

A tear in all thy gladness ; 
For thy young heart shall not see 

Joy unmixed with sadness. 

Young bride— <a smile for thee ! 

To shine away thy sorrow, 
For Heaven is kind to^y, and we 

Will hope as well to-morrow. 

Young bride — a prayer for thee ! 

That all thy hopes possessing, 
Thy soul may praise her God, and he 

May crown thee with his blessing. 



MAERIAOI. 



It is most genial to a soul defined 

When love can smile, unblushing, unconceal'd, 
When mutual thoughts and M/brds and acts are kind, 

And inmost hopes and feelings are reveal'd. 
When interest, duty, trust, together bind. 

And the heart's deep afiections are unseal'd, 
Z 83 
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Wliea tor mek other Urm the UadMi pib, 
Here ie indeed a pieture pining blr I 

HaUt happy lUtel which few have heart to flings 
Beoauae they feel how faintly words expreas 

So kind, and dear, and chaste, and sweet a thing 
As tried affeotion's lasting tenderness ;— 

Yet stop, my ▼entoitms nsuse, «ad Ibid thy win|^ 
Nor to a shrine so sacred rudely press; 

For, marriage— -thine is still a silent boast. 

Like ** beauty unadomedi adorned the most" 



A eilMPSB Of PAtABISB. 

Not many rajrs of heaven's unfeUen sun 

Reach the dull distance of this world of oars. 
Nor oft dispel its shadows cold and dun, 

Nor oft with glory lint its ftuled fiowers: 
But, di, if ever yet there wandered one, 

Like Peri ftcm her amaranthine bowers. 
Or ministering angel, sent to Mess, 
Twas to thy bearth» domestio happiness. 
Where in the wmshine of a peaceftil home 
Lore's choieest roses bud, and bural, and bloom, 
And bleeding hearts, lull'd in a holy calm, 
Bathe their deep wounds in Gilead's healing balm. 



A MBT OF LOYB. 

Troit, more than all endeared to this glad heart 

By gentle smiles, and patience under pain, 
I bless my God and thee, for all thou art, 

My crowning joy, my richest earthly gain! 

To Uiee is due this tributary strua 
For all the well-obeerred kind ofiose 

That spring spontaneous from a heart, imbued 
With the sweet wish of Ufing bat lopkase; 
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LITTLE ILLIN^IiITTLB MAKT. 

Dw <br thy Uberal hoad, thy frugal mind, 

Thy pitylDg eye, lliy voiee fur eva kiu^ 

For tenderuQBai, [rulh, owiiideDOa — nil those: 

My h«ftven<bleBl vine, thM host ihy Undiils tirineil 
RnUDil one wlio lovm lliao, though his strain be rude, 
Accept thy best reurard — thy husband's gratitude. 



TO tITTil GLtrfl. 



Mt precious b«bo, my.guHoless little; girl, 

The soft swpet besuly of thy cherub face 
la miling on mi" ntdiant as a pearl 

With young intGlligbncfl^ and infenf gnce ; 

And must Ae wintry breath of life efface 
Thy purity, fair snow -drop of Ihe spring! 

Must «Til taist thee— 4Bust the worid inthral 
Thia« iimocfliil mind, poor harmless Utile thing } 

Ah, yeat tbouioo^iMt taste the cup^.wo. 

Thy heut must l^om to grnv^ ^ptbarg do, 
Thy aonl mint feel life's many .pointed sting; 

But ten not, d«Hfaig child, (or well I know 
Whatever oares IMy meet thee, ills bef^ 
Thy God, tliy falher'a God, aliall lead Ihre mf's Iliro' all. 



Off THS BIRTH OF LITTLB MAET. 

Lo, thou host crtjwned me with another blessing,' 
Iirto my Sot has dropl one mercy more ; — 
V AU good, all kind, all wise in Thea posaessing, 

My cup, bounteous Giver, runneth o'v* 
Mt A nd still thy princely hand dolh without ceaaing pour : 
rfW the sweet fruit of undecaying love 

Clusters in beauty round my cottage door, 
Aud this new little one, like Noah'w dove. 

Comes to mine ark with peeoe, and plenty lor my store. 
O, happy hoiM I 0^ tnif^t iod cheerful hearth! 
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Look found with iney my lover, friendy and wife. 
On these &ir (aoee we have lit with life. 
And in the perfeet Ueasing of their biith, 
Hdp me to live our thenka fer eo mooh heaven OB eerth. 



DATS GOIB BT. 



Trovgr we charge to-day with fleetneaa, 
Though we dread to-morrow's aky. 

There's a melancholy sweetness 
In the name of days gone hy ; 



Yes, though Time has laid his finger 
On them, still with streaming eye 

There are spots where I can linger. 
Sacred to the days gone by. 

Oft as Memory's glance is ranging 
Over scenes that cannot die. 

Then I feel that all is changing, 
Then I weep the days gone by. 

Sorrowed should I be, and lonely. 
Were not all the same as I ; 

Tis for all, not my lot only, 
To lament the days gone by. 

Cease, fond heart ; to thee are given 
Hopes of better things on high : 

There is still a coming heaven, 
Brighter than the days gone by : 

Faith lifts off the sable curtain 

Hiding huge eternity ; 
Hope accounts her prize as certain. 

And forgets the days gone by. 

Love, in grateful adoration, 
Bids distrust and sorrow fly, 

And with glad anticipation 
Calms regret Ibr days gone by. 



■• *■ 
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TIB 01ISI8. 



Hush !*-0 Heaven ! a momenl more, 
A breath, a step, and all is o'er; 
Hark I beneath the waters wild I 
Save, O meroy, save my child ! 

Swiftly from her heaving breast 
The mother tore the snowy vest ; 
Her little truant saw and smiled, 
Tum'd— and mercy saved the child. 

Thus, the &ce of love can win 
Where fear is weak to scare from sin, 
Thus, when fiiith and oonscienoe slept, 
Jesus look'd — and Peter wept 



CIAIITT, 



Fair Charity ! thou rarest, best, and brightest f 
Who would not gladly hide thee in his heart 

With all thine angel guests! For thou delightest 
To bring such with thee-— guests that ne'er depart ; 

Cherub, with what enticement thou invitest. 
Perfect in winning beauty as thou art. 

World- wearied man to plant thee in his bosom. 

And graft upon his cares thy balmy blossom. 

Fain would he be frank-hearted, generous, oheerfiil, 
Forgiving, aiding, loving, trusting all ; 

But knowledge of his kind has made him fearful 
All are not friends whom friends he longs to call ; 

For prudence makes men cold, and misery tearful, 
And interest bids them rise upon his fall. 

And while they seek their selfish own to cherish, 

They leave the wounded stag alone to perish. 

83* 
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Man may rejoice that thy sweet influenoe hallows 
His interooarae wilh aH he loire»— in heaTen ; 

But canst thou make him Iotc his sordid fellows, 
Nor mk willi then nntairted ^their leayen? 

How can he not grow oantioafli cokl, aad oallousi 
When he IbrgiTes to seventy times seven. 

And still-repeated wrongs, unwept fer, harden 

The heart that's never sued nor sought to pardon? 

Reeenre's cold breaUi has chilled eadi wmmer feeling, 
bigratitude has fttwen up bis Mood, 

Unjust neglect has pierced him past alU healing, 
And scarred a heart that panted to do good ; 

Slowly, but surely, has distrust been steeling 
His mind, much wrong'd, and little understood. 

Would charity unseal affection's fountain? 

AJasI 'tis crushed beneath a marble mountain. 

Yet the belief thai he was loved by other 
Could root and hurl that mountain in the sea. 

Oblivion's depth the height of ill would smother. 
And all fergiven, all fergotten be ; 

Man then could love his once injurious brother 
With such a love as none can give but he : 

The sun of love, and that alone, has power 

To bring to bright per fe ctio n love's sweet tower. 

Soft rains, and sejrfiyrs, and warm noons can vanquish 
The stubborn tyranny of winter's fiost; 

Once more the emiling vallies cease to languish, 
Drest out in fresher beauties than they lost : 

So springs with gladness from its bed of anguish 
The heart that loved sot, whan reviled and crost. 

For, though case-hardened by ill-usage, often 

Love's sunny smile the rockiest heart will soften. 
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SOIIBT 

TO not VMVIUIV 9PIBIT OF fBI—HOK MLOltlOOK. 
(n< i ll M rf ti n Acrt^n are H mpruaitma c oi KifaMi *i Al« liMiri.) 

Immortal Mind, io bright with beautiful tlKHight, 

And robed eo fkir in lorelieet sympathy, 
•^Thoii Christian,'^ by Uiy •« guardian angel"* taught 

The maater-touehee of all melody I 
Am not I *^one of those" unworthy, sought 

By thy rapt soul with *^ love's proapectiTe eye?" 
I feel I loTe thee, **brother," as I ought ; 

Look down and love me too, where'er thou art : 

I too am cherish'd by as kind a heart 
As beat in ^gentle Cidli's" breast divine, 
I too can bless the hand which made her mine ; 

And within mm oongenial fillings dart, 
Whether to glow, or thrill, or hq)e, or meh. 
My soul attuned to thine can feel as thou hast felt. 



THB FOBSilBV. 



I THOUGHT him still sincere, 

I hoped he loved me yet ; 
My poor heart pants with harrowing fear : 

O canst thou thus ferget? 

I gaisd into his faoe^ 

And soann'd his features o'er. 
And there was still each manly grace 

That won my love before ; 

But coldly looked those eyes 
Which ofl had thrill'd my breast. 

He was too great, too rich, too wise, 
To make me his confesL 

Cottldst thou know what I felt 

To see thee light and gay. 
Thy froaeen heart would warm and aielti 

And weep its ice away : 
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Yei» Joan tell of tean 

Theie eyei ibr thee have shed, 
In dailjt nightly, hourly (urayen 

For hlenings on thy head. 

I name thee not, through ehame 
That truth should fade and flee: 

Fear not : thy Ioto, thy tows, thy name 
Are known to none hut me. 

Farewell ! 't is mine to prove 
Of blighted hopes the pain ; 

But, O believe, I ne'er can love, 
As I have loved, again : 

Farewell ! 'tis thine to change, 

Forget, be false, be free ; 
But know, wherever thou shah range, 

That none can love like me. 
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Ah ! think it not a light calamity 

To be denied free oonverse with my kind. 

To be debarred from man's true attribute^ 

The proper, glorious privilege of speech. 

Hast ever seen an eagle chain'd to earth? 

A restless panther in his cage immnredt 

A swift trout by the wily iisher check'd ? 

A wild bird hopeless strain its broken wing? 

Hast ever felt, at the dark dead of night, 

Some undefined and horrid incubus 

Press down the very soul, and paralyze 

The limbs in their imaginary flight 

From shadowy terrors in unhallowed sleep? 

Hast ever known the sudden icy chiQ 

Of dreary disappointment, as it dashes 

The sweet cup of anticipated bliss 

From the parched lips of long-eoduring hope ? 
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Then thou canst pictme— «y, in sober truth, 
In real, unexaggerated truth— 
The constant^ galling, fiMtering ohaui, that hinds 
Captive my mute interpreter of thought ; 
The seal of lead enstamp'd upon my lips, 
The load of iron on my louring chest. 
The mocking demon that at every step 
Haunts me, and spurns me on — to burst with sileoce ! 
Oh ! 'tis a sore affliction to restrain. 
From mere necessity, the glowing thought ; 
To feel the fluent cataract of speech 
Check'd by some wintry spell, and frozen up, 
Just as it's leaping from the precipice I 
To be the butt of wordy captious ^Is, 
And see the oieering self-complacent smile 
Of victory on their lips, when I might prove 
(But for some little word I dare not utter). 
That innate truth is not a specious lie : 
To hear foul slander blast an honour'd name. 
Yet breathe no fact to drive the fiend away : 
To mark neglected virtue in the dust, 
Yet have no word to pity or console : 
To feel just indignation swell my breast. 
Yet know the fountain of my wrath is sealed : 
To see my fellow-mortals hurrying on 
Down the steep cliff of crime, down to perdition, 
Yet have no voice to warn — no voice to win ! 

'Tis to be mortified in every point, 
Baffled at every turn of life, for want 
Of that most common privilege of man, 
The merest drug of gorgoi society. 
Words — ^windy words. ' 

And \a it not, in truth, 
A poison'd sting in every social joy, 
A thorn that rankles in the writhing fledi, 
A drop of gall in each domestic sweet, 
An irritating petty misery, ^ 

That I can never look on one I love, 
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And ipMk the MImm of my benrfag thooghli t 

That I out aaTor wHh tnmbgM jojr 

Meet a kNig4e^red aad kag-<ezpeeled ftiend, 

Beoauee I feel, buteaiiiiot waA my feeliiigt; 

Beoeuae I know lotiglil, but mmt not apeak: 

Beoauae I mark hia quick jppatieiit e3re, 

StiiTiiig in kindneaa to andoipale 

TIm word of welcome atrangled in ili Mrthf 

b it not aorroWf wkfle I truly lo¥e 

Sweet aooial ceBfeme, to be brooi lo abun 

The happy oircla, ftvm a nerroua aenaa, 

An agoofadng^ peignant twmtimmHr m , 

That I muat ttiuad ak^ ner mlngla with 

The wiae and good, inralioDal argument, 

The young in biflliant ^uioknesa of reply, 

Priendahip'a ingenuona interohaage of mind, 

Aiection'a open-iiearted sympathiee, 

But feel myself an iaolated being, 

A rery wiideneaa of widow'd tbougfat! 

Ay, 'tis a bitter thing; and not leas bitter 
Beoauae it ia not reckooed in the ilia, 
<«The thouaand natural ahocka that flesh ia heir to;** 
Tet the full ocean is but coontleas drops, 
And misery is an aggregate of tears, 
And life, replete with email annoyanoea, 
U but one long-protracted aoene of aorrow. 

I aearce would wonder if a godleaa man, 
(I name not him wlioae liope is heavsoward,) 
A man, whom lying vanities hath aoathed 
And harden'd fiom all fear— 4f audi an one. 
By thia Qrrannioal Aigua goaded on. 
Were to be wearied of his Tory life, 
And daily, hourly foiled in aodal con^rse. 
By the slow sunmering of disappointment, 
Become a aour'd and apathetio being, 
Were to fed rapture at the approach of death, 
A.1 kof b U. d»k l>o,,»mdbil.fe... 
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These is indeed one orowaiog joy, 
A pleasure ihaf can never ctoy, - ' ' 

The bliss of doing ficiod ; 
And lo it a reward is given 
Most preciouH in the sight of heaven. 

The tear of gratitude. 

To raise the fallen from the dust, 
To right the poor by judgmcnl jusl. 

The broken heart to be&l, 
Pour on the soul a atreun as bright 
Of sttliafying deep deijgtil 

As liapp)- spirits feel s 

Yes, high archangeb wing thwr way 
F«r from the golden founl£ of d&y 

To EB^iea oJ'earthly sadness. 
That they may oomfon the distreas'd— 
And feel in blesaing, deeply blest, 

In glndd'ning, full of gladness. 

The choice* happiness there is, 

Godhead's essential perfact bltsa, 

la born of doing good ; 
He looks around, atid sees the eye 
Of all creation spangled by 

The tear of gratitude! 

All hail, my country's noble sons. 
Ye generous and UDsellish ones, 

Who foreign shoros have trod, 
Smit with the love of doing good — 
O, thai my portion with you stood ! 

For ye are lilte your God. 

And lives there one, who never fell 
Hifl heart with zeal or kindness melt. 
Nor ever shed a tear 
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Of lymiNitliy for oCfaen' wot 
If 8uch a man exist bekw^ 
A fiend in fleah is here. 

Brethren, nnaadafied with earth, 

Who heave a sigh 'mid all yonr mirth. 

And feel it empty joy, 
Ye may — there only wants the will— 
Your dearest hope of bliss fulfil. 

Of bliss without alloy : 

Most glad a thing it is and sweet, 
To sit, and learn at Wisdom's feet. 

And hear her dulcet voice ; 
First in her comforts to be glad. 
And then to comfort other sad. 

And teach them to rejoice : 

How sweet it is to link again 
Estranged afifeotion's broken chain. 

And soothe the tortured breast; 
To be the favoured one that may 
Recall to love hearts torn away, 

And thus by both be blest. 

Rich men and proud, *who fiun would find 
Some new indulgence for the mind. 

Some scheme to gladden seli^ 
If ye will feed the famidi'd poor. 
Happiness shall ye buy, far more 

Than with a world of pelf: 

Ye cannot see the tearful eye, 
Ye cannot hear the grateful sigh. 

Nor feel yourselves beloved 
By the pale children of distress 
Whom ye have been the gods to bl 

With hearts unthrilled, unmoved. 

And you, who love your fellow-men, 
And feel a sacred transport when 
Ye can that love fulfil^- 
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QOf VBflotie yonder tovtured brute, 
Its gratitude indeed is mute, 
But, oh ! it loves you still. 

Children of sciencey who delight 
To track out wisdom's beauty bright 

In earth, or sea, or sky — 
While nature's lovely face you scan, 
Gro, seek and save some erring man. 

And set his hope on high. 

But still reflect that all the good 
Ye do, demands your gratitude ; 

For 'tis a heavenly boon, 
That should for its own sake be soogbt, 
Thoiagh to itself is kindly brought 

A blessing sweet and soon: 

It is reward to imitate, 
In comforting the desolate. 

That gracious One who stood 
A ransom for a ruined world. 
And still, himself to ruin hurl'd, 

Found evil for his good. 

And what an argument for pray'r 
Hath yearning meroy writtmi there, 

Porifindeed<'togive 
Is blessed rather than the gift "— 
Go thou, to Heaven the voice uplift, 

And then thou must rec^ve. 
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CoMS, and behold with curious eye 
These records of a world gone by, 
These tell-tales of the youth of Time- 
When changes, sudden, vast, sublime, 
(Ffiom chaos, and fair order's birth, 
To the last flood that drowned the earth), 

34 
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Shittend dM omt of this youg worij^ 
Into the nai ili mrwnntiini hml'd,* 
And upon boktwi Murgw itaag 
Bore the brotd niim &r elong 
To pave old ocean's shingly bed, 
While hunting upward in their stead 
The lowest granites towering rose 
To pieroe the clouds with crested snowsi 
Where future Apenine or Alp 
Bared to high hMiven its icy scalp. 



Look on llMse coins of Ungdoms oM, 
These medals of ahioken mould; 
Tksas oorab in the green hill-sidet 
These fruks and flowers beneath the tide, 
These struggling flies, in amber inmd. 
These huge pine^&rests under ground, 
These flint sea-eggs, with curious bosses, 
These fibered ferns, and fruited mosses 
L3ring as in water spread. 
And slone-etnick by some Gorgon's head. 
The chambers of this graceful shell, 
So delicately formed— eo well. 
None can declare what yean have past 
Since life hath tenanted it lasL 
What countless centuries have flown 
Since age hath made the shell a slonc: 
Gaxe with me on those jointed stem% 
A living plant of starry gsms, 
And on that sea-flower, light and feir. 
Which shoots its learee in agate then ; 
Behold these giant ribs in stone 
Of mighty monsters, long unknown. 
That in some ante-mundane flood 
Wallow'd on continents of mud, 
A lizard race, but well fer man, 
Dead long befero his day began, 
Monstersi through Proyidenoe extinct, 
That crocodiles to fishes link'd ; 
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And ihMb of ottier ferm benfa 
That iportBdin tha ymuty tid^ 
Or flappiiig hx wift dfagon-wkig 
On the slow tortoise wont to spring, 
Or ambueh'd in the rushes rank 
Watch'd the dull mammoth on the bank, 
Or loTed the green and silent deep, 
Or on the ooral-bank to sleep, 
Where mmy a rood, in passive strmgth. 
The scaly reptiles lay at length. 
For there are wonders, wondrous strange, 
To those who will through nature range. 
And use the mind, and clear the eye. 
And let instruction not pass by : 
Tliere are deep thoughts of tranquil joy 
For those who thus their hsarts eaopby. 
And trace the wise design that Ivrks 
In hdy nature's meanest work% 
And by the teNreh of truth disoem 
The happy lessons good men learn ; 
O, there are pleasures, sweet and new, 
To those who thus creation view, 
And as on this wide world they look, 
Regard it as one mighty book. 
Inscribed wkhin, before, behiad^ 
With workings of the Master-asiad $ 
Ray'd with that wisdom which exeels 
In firaming woFlds--or fretting shelU^ 
Filled with that neroy, which delighls 
In blessing men— or guiding mites— > 
With silent deep benevolence. 
With hidden mild Omnipotence, 
With order's everlasting laws, 
With seen effect, and secret cause. 
Justice and truth in all things rife. 
Filling the world with love and life, 
And teaching from oieation round 
How good the God of all is found. 
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handiwork how TUt, how kimi. 
How pie-amsged hy oleareil miiid, 
How glorious in his own estate, 
And in his wnallast woriu how «iat! 



THB MAST OF THB VICTOBT, 

A ballad; fouimD om as aubcsotb nas dbailis. 

PAIT I. 

Nms years the good ship's gallant mast 
Encountered storm and battle. 

Stood firm and fast against the blast, 
And grape-shots' iron rattle : 

And still, though liglrtning, ball, and pike. 
Had stricken oft, and scored her, 

The Victory could never strike— 
For NdsoB was aboard her ! 

High in the air waved proudly there 
Old England's flag of glory — 

While, see ! below the broad decks flow, 
With streaming slaughter gory ; 

Each thundering gun is robed in dun, 

That broadside was a beauty- 
Hip, hip, hurrah! the battle's won. 
Hip, hip hurrah I each man has done 
This day a sailor's duty. 

But, wosome lot! a coward shot 

Struck Nelson as he vanquish'd, 
And Britain in her griefs forgot 
Her glories, where her son was nd — 
Her lion heart was anguish'd* 

For, hit at last, against that mast 

The hero faintly l3ring, 
Felt the cold breath of nearing death. 

And knew that he was dying. 
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PART II. 

And passed is many a weary day, 

Since that dark glorious hour, 
And half the mast was stow'd away 

In Windsor's royal tower ; 

But three feet good of that old wood 

So scarr'd in war, and rotten. 
Was thrown aside, unknown its pride. 

Its honours all forgotten : 

When, as in shade the hlock was laid, 

Two rohins, perching on it, 
Thought that place best to build a nest, 

They plann'd it, and have done it ; 

The splintered spot which lodged a shot 

Is lined with moss and feather, 
And chirping loud a callow brood 

Are nestling up together ; 

How full of bliss — how peaceful is 

That spot the soil nest caging. 
Where war's alarms, and blood-stained arms 

Were once around it raging ! 

And so in sooth it is a truth ' 

That where the heart is stricken. 
Sweeter at last for perils past 

That used the soul to sicken, 

Comes a soft calm, with healing balm, 

Where sorrow deeply smarted. 
And peace with strength is sent at length 

To bless the broken-hearted. 
A A 84* 
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11 IMUIBT GOIGBEIIia THE SOULS OFIEUTES. 

^'UrCBETUS XRAO TEM, LOCA DKriA." — WOftL 

Au these then made in vain ? is man alone 

Of all the marvels of creative love 

Blest with a scintillation of His essence. 

The heavenly spark of reasonable soul ? 

And hath not yon sagacious dog, that finds 

A meaning iu the shepherd's idiot face. 

Or the huge elephant, that lends his strength 

To drag the stranded galley to the shore, 

And strives with emulative pride to excel 

The mindless crowd of slaves that toil beside him, 

Or the young generous war-horse, when he snifli 

The distant field of blood, and quick and shnll 

Neighing for joy, instils a desperate courage 

Into the veteran trooper's quailing heart — 

Have they not all an evidence of soul 

(Of soul, the proper attribute of man). 

The same in kind, though meaner in degree? 

Why should not that which hath been — be for ever ? 

And death — O can it be annihilation ? 

No— though the stolid atheist fondly clings 

To that last hope, how kindred to despair! 

No— 'tis the struggling spirit's hour of joy, 

The glad emancipation of the soul, 

The moment when the cumbrous fetters drop, 

And the bright spirit wings its way to heaven ! 

To say that God annihilated aught, 

Were to declare that in an unwise hour 

He plann'd and made somewhat superfluous : 

Why should not the mysterious life, that dwells 

In reptiles as in man, and shows itself 

In memory, gratitude, love, hate, and pride, 

Still energize, and be, though death may crush 

Yon frugal ant or thoughtless butterfly. 

Or with the simoom's pestilential gale 

Strike down the patient camel in the desert ? 
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There is one chain of intellectual souly 
In many links and various grades, Uuovghout 
The scale of nature ; from the climax bright, 
The first great Cause of all, Spirit supreme, 
Incomprehensible, and unconfined. 
To high archangels blazing near the throne, 
Seraphim, cherubim, virtues, aids, and powers, 
All capable of perfection in their kind ; — 
To man, as holy from his Maker's hand 
He stood, in possible excellence complete 
(Man, who is destined now to brighter glories. 
As nearer to the present Grod, in One 
His lord and^substitute— <han angels reach) ; 
Then man as fall'n, with every varied shade 
Of character and capability. 
From him who reads hb title to the skies. 
Or grasps with giant-mind all nature's wonders, 
Down to the monster shaped in human form, 
Murderer, slavering fool, or blood-stained savage; 
Then to the prudent elephant, the dog 
Half-humanized, the docile Arab horse, 
The social beaver, and contriving fox, 
The parrot, quick in pertinent reply. 
The kind-afiectioned seal, and patriot bee. 
The merchant-storing ant and wintering swallow. 
With all those other palpable emanations 
And energies of one eternal mind 
Pervading and instructing all that live, 
Down to the sentient grass, and shrinking clay. 
In truth, I see not why the breath of life, 
Thus onmipresent and upholding all. 
Should not return to Him, and be immortal 
(I dare not say the same) in some glad state 
Originally destined for creation. 
As well from brutish bodies, as from man. 
The uncertain glimmer of analogy 
Suggests the thought, and reason's shrewder guess; 
Yet revelation whispers naught but this, 
"Our Father careth when a sparrow dies," 
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And that the ^spirit of a brute descends" 
As to some seoiet and presenring Ifades. 

But hr some better life, in what strange soit 
Were justice, mixed with mercy, dealt to these? 
Innocent slaves of sordid guilty man, 
Poor unthank'd drudges, toiling to his will. 
Pampered in youth, and haply starved in age, 
Obedient, faithful, gentle, though the spur 
Wantonly cruel, or unsparing thong 
Weal your gall'd hides, or your strain'd sinews crack 
Beneath the crushing load — what recompense 
Can He who gave you being render you 
If in the rank full harvest of your griefs 
Te sink annihilated to the shame 
Of government unequal? — In that day 
When crime is sentenced, shall the cruel heart 
Boast uncondemn'd, because no tortured brute 
Stands there accusing? shall the embodied deeds 
Of man not follow him, nor the rescued fly 
Bear its kind witness to the saving hand ? 
Shall the mild Brahmin stand in equal sin 
Regarding nature's menials, with the wretch 
Who flays the moaning Abyssinian ox. 
Or roasts the living bird, or flogs to death 
The famishing pointer? — and must these again, 
These poor, unguilty, uncomplaining victims. 
Have no reward for life with its sharp pains? — 
They have my suffrage : Nineveh was spared. 
Though Jonah prophesied its doom, for sake 
Of six score thousand infants, and ''much cattle ;'* 
And space is wide enough, for every grain 
Of the broad sands that curb our swelling seas 
Each separate in its sphere to stand apart 
As far as sun from sun : there lacks not room, 
Nor time, nor care, where all is infinite : 
And still I doubt: it is a Gordian knot, 
A dark deep riddle, rich with curious thoughts ; 
Yet hear me tell a trivial incident. 
And draw thine own conclusions from my tale. * 
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Paris kept hdiday ; a merrier sight 

The crowded Uhamps Elys^es never saw : 

Loud, pealing laughter, songs, and flageolets, 

And giddy dances 'neath the shaddowingj^lms. 

Green vistas throng'd with thoughtless multitudes, 

Traitorous processions, frivolous pursuits, 

And pleasures full of sin — ^the loud "hurra!" 

And fierce enthusiastic "Vive la nation!" — 

Were these thy ways and works, O godlike man, 

Monopolist of mind, great patentee 

Of truth, and sense, and reasonable soul? — 

My heart was sick with gayety ; nor less, 

When (sad, sad contrast to the sensual scene) 

I marked a single hearse through the dense crowd 

Move on its noiseless melancholy way : 

The blazing sun half quench'd it with his beams, 

And show'd it but more sorrowful : I gazed. 

And gazed with wonder that no feeling heart. 

No solitary man followed to note 

The spot where poor mortality must sleep : 

Alas ! it was a friendless child of sorrow, 

That stole unheeded to the house of Death I 

My heart beat strong with sympathy, and loathed 

The noisy follies that were buzzing round me, 

And I resolved to watch him to his grave. 

And give a man his fellow -sinner's tear : 

I lefl the laughing crowd, and quickly gain'd 

That dreary hearse, and found — he was not friendless! 

Yes, there was one, one only, faithful found 

To that forgotten wanderer — his dogf 

And there, with measured step, and drooping head, 

And tearful eye, paced on the stricken mourner. 

Yes, I remember how my bosom ached 

To see its sensible face look up to mine 

As in confiding sympathy — and howl : 

Yes, I can never forget what grief un feign 'd. 

What true love, and unselfish gratitude. 

That poor, bereaved, and soulless dog betray'd. 
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Ah, give me, give me such a friend, I cried ; 
Yon myriad fools and knaves in human guise, 
Compared with thee, poor our, are vain and worthier, 
While mai^who claims a soul exclusively, 
U shamed by yonder ** mere machine "— « dog ! 

'* EQUIDKM CKSDO QUI SIT DITUHTUS 1LLI8 UrGKfmTH." Tlie. 
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A LBSov or Ufl. 

The scene was bathed in beauty rare, 
For Alpine grandeur toppled there, 

With emerald spots between, 
A summer-evening's blush of rose 
All faintly warmed the crested snows, 

And tinged the valleys green ; 

Night gloom'd apace, and dark on high 
The thousand banners of the sky 

Their awful width unfurl'd, 
Veiling Mont Blanc's majestic brow, 
That seem'd among its cloud-wrapt snow. 

The ghost of some dead world : 

When Pierre the hunter cheerly went 
To scale the Catton's battlement 

Before the peep of day ; 
He took his rifle, pole, and rope. 
His heart and eyes alight with hope, 

He hasted on his way. 

He crossed the vale, he Jiurried on. 
He forded the cold Averon, 

The first rough terrace gain'd, 
Threaded the fir- wood's gloomy belt, 
And trod the snows that never melt, 

And to the summit strained. 
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Over the top, as he knew well. 
Beyond the glacier in the dell, 

A herd of chamois slept, 
So down the other dreary side, 
With cautious tread or oarelesi slide, 

He bounded, or he crept 

And now he nears the chasmed ice ; 
He stoops to leap — and in a trice, 

His foot hath slipped — O, Heaven! 
He hath leaped in, and down he falls 
Between those blue tremendous walls, 

Standing asunder riven. 

But quick his clutching nervous grasp 
Contrives a jutting crag to clasp. 

And thus he hangs in air; — 
O moment of exulting bliss! 
Tet hope so nearly hopeless is 

Twin-brother to despair. 

He look'd beneath — a horrible doom ! 
Some thousand yards of deepening gloom, 

Where he must drop to die ! 
He look'd above, and many a rood 
Upright the frozen ramparts stood 

Around a speck of sky. 

Fifteen long dreadful hours he hung. 
And often by strong breezes swung. 

His fainting body twists. 
Scarce can he cling one moment more. 
His half-dead hands are ice, and sore 

His bunflng, bursting wrists ; 

His head grows dizzy — he must drop ; 
He half resolves — but stop, O stop ! 

Field on to the last spasm. 
Never in life give up your hope — 
Behold, behold a friendly rope 

Is dropping down the chasm ! 
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They call thee, Pierre— «ee, see them here, 
Thy gathered neighbours far and near ; 

Be ooolf man, hold on fast : 
And 80 from out that terrible place, 
With death's pale paint upon his fiMe, 

They drew him up at last. 

And he oame home an altered man, 
For many harrowing terrors ran 

Through his poor heart that day ; 
He thought how all thro' life, though jroung, 
Upon a thread, a hair, he hung. 

Over a gulf midway : 

He thought what fear it were to fall 
Into the pit that swallows all, 

Unwing'd with hope and love ; 
And when the succour came at last, 
O, then he learnt how firm and fast 

Was his best Friend above. 
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NATURE. 

I STRAYED at eyening to a syWan scene 

Dimpling with nature's smile the stem old mountain, 
A shady dingle, quiet, cool, and green, 

Where the moss'd rock poured forth its natural fountain. 
And hazels clustered there, with fern between. 
And feathery meadow-sweet shed perfume round. 
And the pink crocus pierced the jewelled ground ; 

Then was I calm and happy : for the voice 
Of nightingales unseen in tremulous lays 

Taught me with innocent gladness to rejoice, 
And tuned my spirit to unformal praise ! 
So among silvered moths, and closing flowers, 
Gambolling hares, and rooks returning home. 
And strong wing'd chafers setting out to roam. 
In careless peace I passed the soothing hours. 
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ART. 

The massy fane of architecture olden, 

Or fretted minarets of marble white, 
Or Moorish arabesque begemm'd and golden, 

Or porcelain pagoda, tipp'd with light, 

Or high-spann'd arches — were a noble sight : 
Nor less yon gallant ship, that treads the waves 

In a triumphant silence of delight. 

Like some huge swan with its fair wings unfurl'd, 

Whose curved sides the laughing water laves 
Bearing it buoyant o'er the liquid world : 

Nor less yon silken monster of the sky, 

Around whose wicker car the clouds are curKd, 

Helping undaunted man to scale on high 

Nearer the sun than eagles dare to fly ; 

Thy trophies these — still but a modest part 

Of thy grand conquests, wonder-working Art. 



CHEERFULNESS. 
Air nrvocATioN. 

Comb to my heait of hearts, thou radiant face ! 

So shall I gaze for ever on thy fairness ; 
Thine eyes are smiling stars, and holy grace 

Blossoms thy cheek with its exotic rareness, 
Trellising it with jasmin- woven lace : 

Come, laughing maid — ^yet in thy laughter calm, 
Be this thy home, 
Fair cherub, come, 

Solace my days with thy luxurious balm. 
And hover o'er my nightly couch, sweet dove, 
So shall I live in joy, by living in thy love ! 

MALICE. 

A DSFRECATION. 

White Devil I turn from me thy louring eye, 
Let thy lean lips unlearn their bitter smile, 

Down thine own throat I force its still-born lie. 
And teach thee lo digest it in thy bile — 
But I will merrily mock at thee the while : 
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• 

Such venom cannot dann jn^e: for I git 

On a fair hill of name, and power, and purve, 
Too high tor any shaft of thine to hit, 

Beyond the petty reaching of thy curve, 
Strong in good purpose, praise, and pregnant wit : 
Husband thy hate for toads of thine own level, 

I breathe an atmosphere too rare for thee : 
Back to thy trencher at the witches' revel, 
Too long they wait thy goodly company : 
Yet know thou this — I'll crush thee, sorry devil. 
If ever again thou wag thy tongue at me. 



THE HAPPT HOME. 

O, NAME for comfort, refuge, hope, and peace ! 

O, spot by gratitude and memory blest! 
Where, as in brighter worlds, ^the wicked cease 

From troubling, and the weary aro at rest," 

And unfledged loves and graces have their nest : 
How brightly here the various virtues shine. 

And nothing said or done is seen amiss; 
While sweet affections every heart entwine. 

And different tastes and talents all unite, 

Like hues prismatic blending into white, 
In charily to man, and love divine : 

Thou little kingdom of serene delight. 
Heaven's nursery and foretaste ! O, what bliss 
Where earth to wearied man can give a home like this. 

THE WEBTCHED HOME. 

Scene of disumon, bickering, and strife. 

What curse has made thy native blessings die T 
Why do these broils embitter daily life. 

And cold self-interest form the strongest tie ? 

Hate, ill conceal 'd, is flashing from the eye, 
AiTd mutter'd vengeance curls the pallid lip; 

What should be harmony is all at jar; — 
Doubt and reserve love's timid blossoms nip, 

And weaken nature's bonds to ropes of sand ; 

While evil indifference takes the icy hand 
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(O, chilling touch !) of constrained fellowship : 
What secret demon has such discord fann'd ? 
What ill committed stirs this penal war — 
Or what omitted good? — Alas I that such things are. 



THEORY 

How fair and facile seems the upland road, 

Surely the mountain air is fresh and sweet. 
And briskly shall I bear this mortal load 

With well-braced sinews and unweary feet; 

How dear my fellow.pilgrims oft to meet 
O'ertaken, as to reach yon blest abode 

We strive together, in glad hope to greet, 
With angel friends and our approving Grod, 

All that in life we once have loved so well. 
So that we loved be worthy : her bright wings 
My willing spirit plumes, and upward springs 

Rejoicing, over crag, and fen, and fell. 
And down, or up, the cliiTs precipitous face. 
To run or fly her buoyant happy race! 

PRACTICE. 

This body — O the body of this death I 
Strive as thou wilt, do all that mortal can, 
This is the sum, a man is but a man. 

And weak in error stran^ly wandereth 
Down flowery lanes with pain and peril fraught, 
Conscious of what he doth, and what he ought, 

Alas! But wherefore?— scarce my plaintiff breath 
Wafts its faint question to the listening sky. 

When thus in answer some kind spirit saith : 

*' Man, thou art mean, altho' thine aim be high : 

All matter hath one law, concentring strong 
To some attractive point — and thy world's core 

Is the foul seat of hell, and pain, and wrong : 
Yet courage, man ! the strife shall soon be o'er. 

And that poor leprous husk sore travailing long. 
Shall yet cast oft* its death in second birth, 
And flame anew a heavenly centered earth!" 
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Hbaps upoD heaps — hillocks of yellow gold, 
Jeweby and hanging silka, and piled-up plate, 

And marble groups in beauty's choicest mould, 
And riands rare, and odours delicate. 

And art and nature, in divinest works, 
Swell the full pomp of my triumphant state 
With all that makes a mortal glad and great; 

— Ah no, not glad ; within my secret heart 

The dreadful knowledge like a death- worm lurks, 

That 1^1 this dream of life must soon depart ; 
And the hot curse of talents misapplied 

Blisters my conscience with its burning smart, 
So that I long to fling my wealth aside : 
For my poor soul, when its rich mate hath died. 
Must lie fifith Dives, spoiled of all its pride. 

POVERTY. 

The sun is bright and glad, but not for me ; 

My heart is dead to ail but pain and sorrow, 
Nor care nor hope have I in all I see. 

Save from the fear that I may starve to-morrow ; 
And eagerly I seek uncertain toil, 

Leaving my sinews in the thankless furrow. 
To drain a scanty pittance from the soil. 
While my life's lamp bums dim for lack of oil. 

Alas, for you, poor famishing patient wife. 
And pale-faced little ones I your feeble cries 

Torture my soul ; worse than a blank is life 
Beggar'd of all that makes that life a prize : 

Yet one thing cheers me — is not life the door 

To that rich world where no one can be poor? 



LIGHT. 

A GLORIOUS vision ; as I walk'd at noon 

The children of the sun came thronging round me, 
In shining robes and diamond-studded shoon ; 
And thoy did wing me up with them, and soon 
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In a bright dome of wondrous width I found me. 
Set all with beautiful eyes, whose wizard rays, 

Shed o%my soul, in strong enchantment bound me ; 
And so I look'd and look'd with dazzled gaze, 

Until my spirit drank m so much light 
That I grew like the sons of that glad place, 

Transparent, lovely, pure, serene, and bright: 
Then did they call me brother ; and there grew 

Swift from my sides broad pinions gold and white, 
And with that happy flock a brilliant thing I flew I 

DARKNESS. 

A TERRIBLE dream: I lay at dead of night 

Tortured by some vague fear ; it seem'd at flrst 
Like a small ink-spot on the ceiling white, 
To a black bubble swelling in my sight, 

And then it grew to a balloon, and burst ; 
Then was I drown'd, as with an ebon stream, 

And those dark waves quench'd all mine inward light, 
That in my saturated mind no gleam 

Remain'd of beauty, peace, or love, or right : 
I was a spirit of darkness ! — yet I knew 

I could not thus be lefl ; it was but a dream ; 
Still felt I full of horror ; for a crew 

Of shadowy its hemmed-in my harried mind, 

And all my dread was waking mad and blind. 



POETRY. 

To touch the heart, and make its pulses thrill. 

To raise and purify the grovelling soul. 
To warm with generous heat the selfish will. 

To conquer passion with a mild control, 
And the whole man with noMer thoughts to fill, 

These are thine aims, O pure unearthly power ! 
These are thine influences ; and therefore those 
Whose wings are clogged with evil, are thy foes, 

And therefore these, who have thee for their dower, 
The widowed spirits with no portion here 
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Eat angels* (bod, the manna thou dost shower: 
For thine are pleasures, deep, and tried, and tnie. 

Whether to read, or write, or think, or heai| 
By the gross million spum'd, and fed on by the few. 

PROSB. 

That the fine edge of intellect is dulled. 

And mortal ken with cloudy films obscure, 
And the numb'd heart so deep in stupor lulled 

That virtue's self is weak its love to lure, 

But pride and lust keep all the gates secure. 
This is thy fall, O man ; and therefore those 
Whoee aims are earthly, like pedestrian prose, 

The selfish, useful, money-making plan, 
Cold language of the desk, or quibbling bar, 

Where in hard matter sinks ideal man : 
Still, worldly teacher, be it fiK>m me far 

Thy darkness to confound with yon bright band 
Poetic all, though not so named by men, 
Who have swayed royally the mighty pen, 

And now as kings in prose on fame's clear summit stand. 



FRIENDSHIP, CONSTRAINED. 

Gbntls, but generous, modest, pure, and learned, 

Ready to hear the fool, or teach the wise, 
With gracious heart that all within him burned 

To wipe the tears from virtue's ble88#d eyes, 

And help again the struggling right to rise, 
Such an one, like a god, have I discerned 

Walking in goodness this polluted earth. 
And cannot choose but love him : to my soul. 
Swayed irresistibly with sweet control. 

So rare and noble seems fiiy precious worth. 
That the young fibres of my happier heart. 

Like tendrils to the sun, are stretching forth 
To twine around thy fragrant excellence, 

O, child of love ! — so dear to me thou art 
So coveted by me thy good influence ! 
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BNMITT, COMPELLED. 

Coarse, vain and vulgar, ignorant and mean, 

Sensual and sordid in each hope and aim, 
Selfish in appetite, and basely keen 

In tracking out gross pleasure's guilty game 

With eager eye and bad heart all on flame, 
Such an one, like an Afreet, have I seen 

Shedding o'er this fair world his balefire light, 
And can I love him ? — far be from my thought 
To show not such the charities I ought ! 

But from his converse should I reap delight, 
Nor bid the tender sproCtings of my mind 

Shrink firom his evil, as from bane and blight, 

Nor back upon themselves my feelings roll ? — 
O, moral monster, loveless and unkind. 

Thou art as wormwood to my secret soul ! 



PHILANTHROPIC. 

Comb near me, friends and brothers ; hem me round 
With the dear faces of my fellow-men. 

The music of your tongues with magic sound 
Shall cheer my heart, and make me happiest then 
My soul yearns over you : the sitting hen 
Cowers not more fondly o'er her callow brood 

Than in most kind excuse of all your ill, 
My heart is warm and patient for your good ; 

O, that my power were measured by my will ! 

Then would I bless you as I love you still. 
Forgiving as I trust to be forgiven : 

Here, vilest of my kind, take hand and heart, 

I also am a man — 'tis all thou art. 
An erring, needy pensioner of heaven. 

MISANTHROPIC. 

How long am I to smell this tainted air. 
And in a pest-house draw my daily breath. 
Where nothing but the sordid fear of death 

Restrains from grander guilt than cowards dare ? 
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O, loathffMney despicable, petty race, 

Low oouDterfeits of devils, villanous men. 
Sooner than learn to love a human face, 
ni make my home in the hysma's den, 
Or live with newts and bull-frogs on the fen : 
These at least are honest ; — but for man. 
The best will cheat and use you if he can ; 

The best is only vamish'd o'er with good ; 
Subtle for self, for damning Mammon keen, 
Cruel luxurious, treacherous, proud, and mean- 
Great Justice, haste to crush the viper's brood 
And I too am — a man I — O, wretched fate ! 
To be the thing I scorn — more than I hate. 



COUNTRY. 

Most tranquil, innocent, and happy life. 

Full of the holy joy chaste nature yields, 
Redeem'd from care, and sin, and the hot strife 
That rings around the smoked unwholesome dome 

Where mighty Mammon his black sceptre wielda— 
Here let me rest in humble cottage home. 

Here let me labour in the enamell'd fields : 
How pleasant in these ancient woods to roam 
With kind-eyed friend, or kindly-teaching book ! 

Or the fresh gallop on the dew-dropt heath, 
Or at fair eventide with feathered hook 
To strike the swift trout in the shallow brook. 

Or in the bower to twine the jasmin wreath. 
Or at the earliest blush of summer mom 

To trim the bed, or turn the new-mown hay, 
Or pick the perfumed hop, or reap the golden com ! 

So should my peaceful life all smoothly glide away. 

TOWN. 

Enough of lanes, and trees, and valleys green. 
Enough of briery wood, and hot chalk-down, 

I hate the startling quiet of the scene, 

And long to hear the gay glad hum of town : 
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My garden be the garden of the Graces, 
Flow'rs full of smiles, with fashion for their qiieen. 

My pleasant fields be crowds of joyons faces, 
The brilliant n>iit» the concert, and the ball, 
The^ be my joys in endless camiyal I 

For I do loathe that sickening solitude, 
That childish hunting up of flies and weeds, 

Or worse, the company of rustics rude, 
Whose only hopes are bound in clods and seeds ; 

Out on it! let me live in town delight, 

And, for your tedious country-mornings bright, 

Give me gay Liondon with its noon and night. 



WORLDLY AND WEALTHY. 

Idolator of gold, I love thee not, 

The orbits of our hearts are sphered afar, 

In lieu of tuneful sympathies, I wot, 

My thoughts and thine are all at utter jar, 

Because thou judgest by what men have got. 
Heeding but lightly what they do, or are: 
Alas, for thee I this lust of gold shall mar. 

Like leprous stains, the tissue of thy lot. 

And drain the natural moisture from thy heart ; 
Alas ! thou reckest not how poor thou art, 

AVeigh'd in the balances of truth, how vain; 
O, wrecking mariner, fling out thy freight. 
Or founder with the heavily sinking weight ; 

No longer dote upon thy treasured gain. 

Or quick, and sure to come, the hour shall be, 

When MBNS tiksl shall be sentenced thee. 

WISE AND WORTHY. 

Ratebr be thou my counsellor and friend. 

Good man, though poor, whose treasure with thy honrt 

Is stored and set upon that better part. 
Choice of thy wisdom, without waste or end, 
And full of profits that to pleasures tend : 

How cheerful is thy face, how glad thou art ? 
Bb 
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Unng the world whh all its botmteous store 

Of richest hlessings, oomfiyrts, loves, and joys, 
Which thine slUhealthy hunger prizeth more 

Than the gorged Ibol whom sinful surfeit cloys ; 
Still, not ibgetfbl of thy nobler self; 
The breath divine within thee,— 4M]t with care 

Cherishing the faint spark that gUmmereth there, 
Nor b} Brazilian slavery to pelf 

Plunging thy taper into poison'd air. 



LIBERALITY. 

Give while thou canst, it is a godlike thing. 
Give what thou canst, thou shalt not find it loss. 

Yea, sell and give, much gain such barteries bring. 
Yea, all thou hast, and get fine gold for dross : 

Still, see thou scatter wisely ; for to fling 

Giood seeds on rocks, or sands, or thorny ground. 
Were not to copy Him, whose generous cross 
Hath this poor world with rich salvation crowned. 
And when thou look'eft on woes and want around, 

Knowing that God hath lent thee all thy wealth, 
That better it is to give than to receive. 

That riches cannot buy thee joy nor health — 
Why hinder thy own welfare ? thousands grieve 
Whom, if thy pit3ring hand will but relieve, 
It shall for thine own wear the robe of gladness weave. 

MEANNESS. 

Where vice is virtue, thou art still despised, 

O, petty loathsome love of hoarded pelf^ 
Ev'n in the pit where all things vile are prized. 

Still is there found in Lucifer himself 
Spirit enough to hate thee, sordid thing : 

Thank Heav'n ! I own in thee nor lot nor part : 
And though to many a sin and folly cling 

The worse weak fibres of my weedy heart. 
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Tet to thy withered lips and snake-like eye 

My wannest welcome is, Depart, depart ! 

For to my sense so foul and base thou art 
I would not stoop to thee to reach the sky : 

Aroint thee, j&lohing hand, and heart of stone ! 

Be this thy doom, with conscience left alone. 

Learn how like death thou art, unsated selfish one. 



ANCIENT. 

My sympathies are all with times of old, 
I cannot live with things of yesterday, 
Upstart and flippant, foolish, weak, and gny, 
But spirits cast in a severer mould, 
Of solid worth like elemental gold : 
I love to wander o'er the shadowy past. 

Dreaming of dynasties long swept away> 

And seem to find myself almost the last 

Of a time-honoured race, decaying fast : 
For I can dote upon the rare antique. 

Conjuring up what story it might tell. 
The bronze, or bead, or coin, or rare relique ; 

And in a desert could delight to dwell 
Amongst vast ruins — Tadmor's stately halls, 
Old Egypt's giant fanes, or Babel's mouldering walls. 

MODERN. 

Behold, I stand upon a speck of earth. 

To work the works allotted me — and die, 
Glad among toils to snatch a little mirth, 

And, when I must, unmurmuring down to lie 
In the same soil that gave me food and birth : 

For all that went before me, what care I ? 

The past, the future— these are but a dream ; 
I want the tangible good of present worth. 

And heed not wisps of light that dance and gleam 

Over the marshes of the foolish past : 

We are a race the best, because the last, 
Improving all, and happier day by day 

To think oui^ chosen lot hath not been cast 
In those old puerile times, discreetly swept away. 
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SPIRIT. 

Thbow dm ftmn this tall cliff— my wings an atrong, 

The kiurrioaiie ia raging fierce and high, 
My apirit paota, and all in heat I long 

To atmggle upward to a purer sky, 

And tread the clouds above me rolling by : 
Lo, thus into the buoyant air I leap 

Confident, and exulting, at a bound. 
Swifter than whirlwinds, happily to sweep 

On fiery wing the reeling world around : 
Off with my fetters ! — who shall hold me back ? 
My path lies there — the lightning's sudden track. 
O'er the blue concave of the fathomless deep, — 

Thus can I spurn matter, and space, and time. 

Soaring above the universe sublime. 

MATTER. 

Ih the deep clay of yonder sluggish flood 

The huge behemoth makes his ancient lair, 

And with slow caution heavily wallows there. 
Moving above the stream, a mound of mud ! 

And near him, stretching to the river's edge, 
In dense dark grandeur, stands the silent wood. 

Whose unpierced jungles, choked with rotting sedge. 
Prison the damp air from the freshening breeze : 

Lo ! the rhinoceros comes down this way. 
Thundering furiously on — and snorting sees 

The harmless monster at his awkward play, 
And rushes on him from the crashing trees— 

A dreadful shook, as when the Titans hurFd 
Against high Jove the Himalayan world. 
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LIFE. 

LiPB, O glorious! sister-twin of light, 
Essence of Grodhead, energizing love, 

Hail, gentle conqueror of dead cold night, 
Hail, on the waters kindly-brooding dove ! 

1 feel thee near me, in me : thy strange might 

Flies thro' my bones like fire — my heart beats high 
With thy glad presence : pain and fear and care 

Hide from the lightning laughter of mine eye, 
No dark unseasonable terrors dare 

Disturb me, revelling in the luxury, 
The new.feund luxury of life and health, 

This blithesome elasticity of limb, 

This pleasure, in which all my senses swim, 
This deep outpouring of a creature's wealth f 

D K ATB. 

Ghastly and weak, O dreadful monarch. Death, 

With failing feet I near thy silent realm. 
Upon my brain strikes chill thine icy breath. 

My fluttering heart thy terrors overwhelm. 
Thou sullen pilot of life's crazy bark, 

How treacherously thou puttest down the helm 

Just where smooth eddies hide the sunken rock ; 
While close behind follows the hungry shark 

Snuffing his meal from far, swift with black fin 

The foam dividing — ^ha ! that sudden shock 
Splits my frail skiff; upon the billows dark 
A drowning wretch awhile struggling I float, 

Till, just as I had hoped the wreck to win, 
I feel thy bony fingers clutch my throat. 
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A 8TABLB88 nigbt, and bitter oold; 
The low dun olouds all wildly roll'd 

Scudding before the blast. 
And cheerlessly the frozen sleet 
Adown the melancholy street 

Swept onward thick and &st; 

When crouched at an unfriendly doort 
Painty sickf and miserably poor, 

A silent woman sate, 
She might be young, and had been fair, 
But from her eye look'd out despair. 

All dim and desolate. 

Was I to pass her coldly by, 
Leaving her there to pine and die, 

The live-long freezing night? 
The secret answer of my heart 
Told me I had not done my part 

In flinging her a mite ; 

She look'd her thanks, then droop'd her head ; 
**Have you no friend, no home?" I said; 

*<Get up, poor creature, come, 
Tou seem unhappy, fiunt, and weak. 
How can I serve or save you— speak. 

Or whither help you home ?" 

**Alas, kind sir, poor Ellen Gray 
Has had no friend this many a day, 
And, but that you seem kind- 
She has not found the face of late 
That look'd on her in aught but hate, 
And still despairs to find : 
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'^And for a ho mo w ould I had none! 
The home I have, a wicked one. 

They will not let me in, 
Till I can fee my jailor's hands 
With the vile trihute she demands. 

The wages of my sin : 

^I see your goodness on me frown; 
Yet hear the veriest wretch on town, 

While yet in life she may 
Tell the sad story of her grie^ 
Though Heaven alone can hring relief 

To guilty Ellen Gray. 

^ My mother died when I was horn : 
And I was flung a babe forlorn 

Upon the work-house floor; 
My father — ^would I knew him not! 
A squalid thie( a reckless sot, 

— ^I dare not teUX you more. 

'*And I was bound an infant-slave, 
With no one near to love, or save 

Prom cruel, sordid men ; 
A friendless, famish'd factory child. 
Mom, noon, and night I toil'd and toil'd — 

Yet was I happy then ; ' 

*' My heart was pure, my cheek was fair, 
Ah, would to God a cancer there 

Had eaten out its way ! 
For soon my tasker, dreaded man, 
With treacherous wiles and arts began 

To mark me for his prey. 

^ And month by month he vainly strove 
To'light the flame of lawless love 

In my most loathing breast ; 
Oh, how I fear'd and hated him. 
So basely kind, so smoothly grim, 
My terror, and my pest! 
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^Thenceforward droop'd my strioken head; 
I lived — ^I died, a life of dread, 

Lest they should guess my shame ; 
But weeks and months would pass away, 
And all too soon the bitter day 

Of wrath and ruin came ; 

** I could not hide my altered form : 
Then on my head the fearful storm 
Of jibe and insult burst; 
Men only mocked me for my fate, 
But women's aoom and women's hate 
Me, their poor sisler, curst 

mq woman had thy kindless face, 
But gentler look'd on my disgrace, 

And heal'd the wounds it gave ! — 
I was a drowning, sinking wretch, 
Whom BO one loved enough to stretch 

A finger out to save. 

**They tore my baby from my heart. 
And lock'd it in some hole apart. 

Where I could hear its cry. 
Such was the horrid poor-house law ; — 
Its little throes I never saw. 

Although I heard it die ! 

** Still the stone hearts that ruled the place 
Let me not kiss my dariing's fooe, 

My little darling dead ; 
O, I was mad with rage and hate. 
And yet all sullenly I sate, 

And not a word I said. 
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**1 would not stay, I oould not bear 
To breathe the same infected air 

That kill'd my precious child ; 
I watched my time, and fled away 
The livelong night, the livelong day» 

With fear and anguish wild : 

" Till down upon a river's bank. 
Twenty leagues off, fainting, I sank, 

And only long'd to die ; 
I had no hope, no home, no friend. 
No God ! — I sought but for an end 

To life and misery. 

^Ah, lightly heed the righteous few, 
How little to themselves is due. 

But all things given to them ; 
Yet the unwise, because untaught ; 
The wandering sheep, because unsought. 

They heartlessly condemn : 

** And little can the untempted dream. 
While gliding nnoothly on life's stream 

They keep the letter^laws. 
What would they be, i^ tost like me. 
Hopeless upon life's barren sea, 

They knew how hunger gnaws. 

^I was half-starved : I tried in vain 
To get me work my bread to gain ; 

Before me flew my shame ; 
Cold Charity put up her purse. 
And none looked on me but to curse 

The child of evil fame. 

^ Alas, why need I count by links 
The heavy lengthening chain that sinks 

My heart, my soul, my all? 
I still was fair, though .hope was dead. 
And so I sold myself for bread. 

And lived upon my fall : 
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''Now was I raokleM, bdd, and bad. 
My love waa hate— I grew half-mad 

With thinkiiig on my wroDgs; 
Disease, and pain, and giant-sin 
Rant body and soul, and raged within ! 

Suoh need to guilt belooga* 

''And what I wa a auch still am I; 
Afraid to live, unfit to die— 

And yet I hoped I might 
Meet my best friend and lover — ^Death, 
In the fieroe frowns and frozen breath 

Of this Deoember night. 

" My tale is told : my heart grows *cold ; 
I cannot stir — ^yetr— kind good sir, 

I know that you will stay-« 
And God is kinder e'en than yoo— 
Can He not look with pity too 

On wretched Ellen Gray?" 

Her e3re was fix*d; she said no more, 
But propp'd against the cold street4kx>r 

She leaned her fainting head; 
One moment she look'd up, and smiled. 
Full of new hope, as Mercy's child, 

— And the poor girl was dead. 
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Go» child of pity : watch the sullen glare 
That lights the haggard features of despair, 
As upon dying guilt's distracted sight 
Rise the black clouds of everlasting night ; 
Drink in the fever'd eyeball's dismal ray. 
And gaze again — and turn not yet away, 
Drink in its anguish, till thy heart and eye 
Reel with the draught of that sad lethargy; 
Till Gloom with chilling fears thy soul congeal, 
And on thy bosom stamp her leaden seal, 
Till Melancholy flaps her heavy wings 
Above thy fancy's light imaginings, 
And Sorrow wraps thee in her sable shroud, 
And Terror in a gathering thundercloud ! 

Go, oftll up Darkness from his dread abode, 
Bid Desolation fling her curse abroad, 
— Then gaze around on Nature !— ah, how dear. 
How widow-like she sits in sadness here : 
Lost are the glowing tints, the softening shades, 
Her sunny meadows, and her greenwood glades ; 
No grateful flow'r hath gemm'd its mother-earth, 
Rejoicing in the blessedness of birth ; 
No blithesome lark has waked the drowsy day, 
No sorrowing dews have wept themselves away ; 
Faded — the smiles that dimpled in her vales ; 
Scatter'd, the fragrance of the spicy gales 
That dew'd her locks with odours, as they swept 
The waving groves, or in the rose-bud slept! 

Is this the desert? this the blighted plain 
Where Silence holds her melancholy reign — 
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Where foot of daring moital scarce halh tro4 
But all around is solitude— and God ; 
And where the sandy^ billows overwhelm 
All but young Fancy's visionary realm, 
In which, beneath the red moon's sickly glanoe. 
Fantastic forms prolong the midnight dance, 
And pigmy warriors,f marshall'd on the plains, 
Shout high defiance to the invading cranes? 
Regions of sorrow— darkly have ye frown'd 
Amidst a sunny world of smiles around ; 
Luxurious Persia, bower'd in rosy bloom. 
Breathes the sweet air of Araby's perfume. 
And where Italian suns in glory shine 
To the green olive clings the tendrill'd vine ; 
In yon soil bosom of Iberia's vales 
The orange-blossom scents the lingering gales, 
That wall its sweets to where Madeira's plain 
With emerald beauty gems the western main : 
The winds that o'er the rough iEgean sweep. 
Tamed into zephyrs, on its islands sleep, 
And where rich Delta drinks the swelling Nile, 
Auspicious Ceres spreads her golden smile. 
But on Sahara^ death has set his throne, 
And reigns in sullen majesty alone : 
Unfurl'd on high above the desert-king 
The red§ simoon spreads forth its fiery wing ; 
The spirits of the storm his bidding wait, 
Gigantic shadows swell his awful state. 
And circling furies hover round his head, 
To crown with flames the tyrant of the dead ! 
The desert shrank beneath him, as he passed, 
Borne on the burning pinions of the blast; 
He breathed — and solitude sat pining there; 
He spake — and silence hush'd the listening air; 

* '* The aendfl roll onwmrd in wmyes like those of a troubled tea."— Goldshitii's 
AmimaUd Natmre, vol. i. p. 13. 

t Some account of the Pigmies may be found in Philoatntna. — Icoh. ii. c. 33. 

t Sahira, or Zara, the Great Desert of Africa. 

^ " That extreme redneas m the air, a aare presage of the coming of tae airaoom."— 
BtiVCE, Yol. iv. p. 556. 
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He frowned — and blighted nature aoaroe could ^y 
The lightning glances of her monarch's eye, 
But where he look'd in withering fury down 
A dying desert knit its giant frown I 

Desolate wilds, creation's barren grave. 
Where dull as Lethe rolls the desert-wave, 
How sparingly with warm existence rife 
Have ye rejoiced in love, or teem'd with life ! 
Can it then be in solitudes so drear, 
That utter nothing has its dwelling here ? — 
Hence — tho't of darkness !— o'er the sandy flood 
Broods the great spirit of a present God : 
He is, where other being may not be ; 
Space cannot bind Him — ^nor infinity ! 
Deeper than thought has ever dared to stray. 
Higher than fancy wing'd her wondering way, 
Beyond the beaming of the furthest star. 
Beyond the pilgrim-comet's distant car, 
Beyond all worlds, and glorious suns unseen, 
Hb is, and will be, and has ever been ! 
Nor less — where the huge iceberg lifts its head. 
Dim as a dream, from ocean's polar bed ; 
Or where in softer climes creation glows, 
And Paphos blushes from its banks of rose, 
Or where fierce sims the panting desert sear — 
He is, and was, and ever will be, herb I 

But would thy daring spirit, child of man. 
The secret chambers of the desert scan, 
Curtain'd with flames, and tenanted by death, 
Fann'd by the tempest of Sirocco's breath ? 
With crested Azr^el* shall a mortal strive. 
Or breathe the gaies of pestilence, and live ? 
O, then, let Avarice his hand refrain, 
Nor tempt the billows of that flery main. 
Let patience, toil, and courage nobly dare 
Far other deeds than fruitless labours there, 

• Av&el, the angel of death. 
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L0I daumleBB enterprise, with generoue zeel. 
Toil, not tmUureird, for her fellows' weal. 
But be the howling wildemeei antrod. 
And tracklesB atilU Sahara's barren flood. 
Lo, from the streaming east, a blaze of liglit 
Has swept to distant shores astonish'd night, 
Darkness hss snatch'd his spangled robe away, 
And in full glory shines the new.bom day ;* 
Rejoice, ye flowery vales — je verdant isles. 
With the glad sunbeams weave your rosy smiles, 
The bridegroom of the earth looks down in love. 
And blooms in freshened beauty from above ; 
Ye waiting dews, leap to that warm embrace. 
With fragrant incense bathe his blushing face ; 
Thou earth be robed in joy I— But ooe sad plain 
Exults not, smiles not, to the mom sgain : 
Soon as the sim is all in glory drest 
The conscious desert heavesf its troubled breast 
Like one, aroused to ceaseless misery. 
That, ever dying, strives once more— to die. 
And can Sahara weep? With sudden blaze 
Deep in her bosom fnerce the cruel rays. 
But never thence one tributary stream 
Shall soar alofl to quench the maddening l^eam : 
Tearless in agony, fixt in grief^ alone, 
Pines the sad daughter of the torrid zone, 
A rocky monum^it of anguish deep, 
The Niobe of Nature cannot weep ! 
Yet from her bosom steams the sandy cloud, 
And heavily waves above ; — a lurid shroud. 
Dense as the wing of sorrow, flapping o'er 
The wither'd heart, that may not blossom more. 

Faint o'er that burning desert, faint and slow, 
Failing of limb, and pale with looks of wo, 
Parch'd by the hot Sir6c, and fiery ray, 
The wearied kaffl^^ winds its toilsome way, 

* A morniiig nesr the eqnstor hit no twilight. 

t " The solar beami causing the dost of the desert (as they emphatically call it) tc 
rise snd float thnmgh the air."— Porrnwn'f 7Vave2« to BelooehitUn, p. 133. 
X The kafli^ or caravan. 
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Tis langf long smoe the panther bounded by, 
And howl'd and gazed upon them wistfully ;* 
Long ainoe the monarch lion from his lair 
Arose, and thunder'd to the stagnant air : 
No wandering ostrich with extended wing 
Flaps o'er the sands, to seek the distant spring ; 
Bounding from rockf to rock, with curious scan 
No wild gazelle surveys the stranger, man ; 
Nor does the famish'd tiger's lengthening roar 
Speak to the winds and wake the echoes more. 

But o'er these realms of sorrow, drear and vast, 
In hollow dirges moans the desert blast, 
Or*breathing o'er the plain in smothered wrath, 
Howls to the skulls^ that whiten on the path. 
And as with heavy tramp they toil along. 
Is heard no more the cheering Arab song — 
No more the wild Bedouin's joyous shriek 
With startling homage greets his wandering sheik, 
Only the muttered* curse, or whisper'd pray'r. 
Or deep death-rattle wakes the sluggish air. 

Behold one here, who till to-day has been 
A father, and with bursting bosom seen 
His last, his cherished one, whose waning eye 
Smiled only resignation, droop and die ! 
Parch'd by the heat, those lips are curl'd and pale. 
As rose-leaves withered in the northern gale ; 
Her eye no more its silent love shall speak, 
No flush of life shall mantle on her cheek : 
Yet with a phrensied fondness to his child 
The father clung, and thought his darling smiled ; 
Ah, yes I 'tis death that o'er her beauty throws 
That marble smile of deep and dread repose. 

* These animak are mentioned as inhabiting tiie skirts of the desert, but not found 

the interior, by MiTirao Pakk, vol. i. p. 14S^. 

h BiTFPON, Hitt. Nat, vol. vii. p. 348.—^* Une terre morte, &c., laquelle ne pieeente 

; des rocheni debout on renvers^i.'' 

: Skeletons in the Desert, Dkneam and Clappeetoit, yoI. i. pages 130, 131 ; also, 

FFON, m the passage above quoted: "Une terre morte, et pour ainsi dire £corch<Se 

' les vents, laqueile ne presente que, &«.— des oesements." 
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What thrilling shouts are these that rend the sky, 
Whence is the joy that lights the sunken eye? 
On^ on, they speed their burning thirst to slake 
In the blue* waters of yon rippled lake— 
Or must they still those maddening pangs assuage 
In the sand-billows of the false mirage ? 
Lo the fair phantom, melting to the wind. 
Leaves but the sting of bafiled bliss behind. 

Hope smiles again as with instinctive ha8te,f 
The panting camels rush along the waste, 
And snuff the grateful breeze, that sweeping by 
Wafls its cool fragrance through the cloudless sky, 
Swifl as the steed that feels the slackened rein. 
And flies impetuous o'er the sounding plain. 
Eager as bursting from an Alpine source 
The winter torrent in its headlong coone. 
Still hasting on, the wearied band behold 
— The green case, an emerald couch'd in gold ! 
And now the curving rivulet they descry. 
That bow of hope upcm a stormy sky,^ 
Now ranging its luxuriant banks of green 
In silent rapture gaze upon the scene : 
His graceful arms the palm was waving there 
Caught in the tall acacia's tangled hair. 
While in festoons across his branches slung 
The gay koss6m its scarlet tassels hung ; 
The flowering colocynth had studded round 
Jewels of promise o'er the joyful ground, 
And where the smile of day burst on the stream, 
The trembling waters glitter'd in the beam. 

It comes, the blast of death! that sudden glare 
Tinges with purple hues the stagnant air: 

* For a description of the mirage, see Captain Lton's Travels, p. 347, and Bukck 
rardt's Nubia, p. 193. — " Its colour is of the purest azure." 

t The rush of a caravan to a stream in the desert is well described in BucKDraaui's 
Menpoiamia, vol. ii. p. 8. 

t " The Simoom. — I saw from the south-east a haze come, in colour like the purple 
part of a rainbow, Slc., a kind of blush upon the air, a meteor, or paipk hase."^ 
BtLVct^n Travels, vol. iv. p. 559. 
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Fearful in silence, o'er the heaving strand 
Sweeps* the wild gale, and licks the curling sand, 
While o'er the vast Sahara from afar 
Rushes the tempest in his winged car : 
Swift from theii* bed the flame-like billows rise, 
Whirling and surging to the copper skies. 
As when Briareus lifts his hundred arms. 
Grasps at high heaven, and fills it with alarms ; 
In eddying chaos madly mixt on high 
Gigantic pillars dance^ along the sky, 
Or stalk in awful slowness through the gloom. 
Or track the coursers of the dread simoom. 
Or clashing in mid air, to ruin hurl'd, 
Fall as the fragments of a shatter'd world ! 
Hush'd is the tempest— desolate the plain, 
Still'd are the billows of that troubled main ; 
As if the voice of death had check'd the storm. 
Each sandy wave retains its sculptured form : 
And all is silence — save the distant blast 
That howl'd, and mock'd the desert as it pass'd ; 
And all is solitude-— for where are they 
That o'er Sahara wound their toilsome way ? 
Ask of the heav'ns above, that smile serene, 
Ask that burnt spot, no more of lovely green, 
Ask of the whirlwind in its purple cloud. 
The desert is their grave, the sand their shroud.* 

• ZrpSfifiot H Kdvcy cA(ffv»««c.— iEscH. Pnm. r, 1091. 

t Bbucb, as abore. — ^' We were at once flarprised and terrified by a aigfat anrely one 
of the moat magnificent in the world. In that vaat expanae of deaert firom W. to N. W. 
of t» we nw a number of prodigiona pillars of 8and» at timea moving with great celerity, 
at others stalking on with a majestic slowness; at intervals we thought they were 
coming to overwhelm us, &,c. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as if 
struck by a huge cannon-shot." See also Goldsmith's An. Nat. vol. L p. 363. 

t DiNHAM and Clapp., i. 16. — ^<The overpowering effect of a sudden sand-wind, 
when near the close of the deaert, often destroys a whole kafila (caravan), already 
weakened bf fiitigue," dtc. — And p. 63 — ^' The winds scorch as they pass ; and bring 
with them biUowa of nnd, rolling akmg in masses fii'ghtfuUy sufibcating, which aome- 
thnea swallow vp whole oaiavsna and armiea." 
Cc 87 
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THE 8UTTBB8. 

KYNopfU.— TIm nunral beantjr of ffindottan eontnated with id monl deprtTity.— 
Apiffoaeh of a faaend proeeakm. — Hymn of the Bimhmini.— The widow. — ^Her etrlj 
history.— The ecene of the fbnend pile.— EntfaoiiMtie feefinfi of the victini.— Thf 
pile ii fired. — AddreM to Britirii benerolence in behalf of the herniated Hindooi. 

O, GOLDBN shores, primeval home of man. 
How glorious is thy dwelling, Hindostan ! 
Thine are these smiling valleys, bright with bloom. 
Wild woods and sandal-groves, that breathe perfume, 
Thine, these fair skies — where mom's returning ray, 
Has swept the starry robe of night away,* 
And gilt each dome, and minaret, and tow'r, 
Gemm'd every stream, and tinted every flow'r. 
But dark the spirit within thee ; — from old time 
Still o'er thee rolls the whelming flood of crime. 
Still o'er thee broods the curse of guiltless blood, 
That shouts for vengeance from thy reeking sod : 
Deep-flowing Ganges in his rushy bed 
Moans a sad requiem for his children dead. 
And, wafted frequent on the passing gale. 
Rises the orphan's sigh — the widow's wail. 
Hark, 'tis the rolling of the funeral drum, 
The white-robed Brahmins see, they come» they come, 
Bringing, with frantic shouts, and torch, and trump, 
And mingled signs of melancholy pomp. 
That livid corpse, brone solemnly on high — 
And yon faint trembling victim, doom'd to die. 
Still, as with measured step they move along : 
With fiercer joy they weave the mystic song : 
Bswara,f crown'd with forests, thee they praise, 
"Birmha, to thee the full-toned chorus raise ; 
To ocean — where the loose sail mariners furl. 
And seek in coral caves the virgin pearl, 

* JEscH. Prom. w. 34. lUuiXUnt^ t4(, and Osra. Argon. 1036, krrp^x^^^ '^' 
t Eswara, godden of Natare. Sarya, the son. Vanina, a water-nymph. P^f* 
or spirits of a certain grade, are excluded from Paradise, from a gate of which Gtnge' 
flows. Kali, goddess of mnrder. Aglys, god of fire. Pavineh, of wiod. Se^ 
MAuaicE's Indian Aniiq. 
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And to the source of Granga's sacred streamsy 
Bright with the gold of Surya's moming beams, 
Where on her lotus^throne Varuna sings, 
And weeping Peris lave their azure wings : 
They shout to Kali, of the red right hand, 
Bid Aglys toss on high the kindled brand. 
And far from Himalaya's frozen steep, 
In whirlwind-car bid dark Pav&nah sweep ; 
They chant of one, whom Azitlel waits to guide 
O'er the black gulf of death's unfathom'd tide; 
Of her, whose spotless life to Seeva giv'n, 
Bursts for her lord the golden gates of heav'n, 
Of her — who thus in dreadful triumph led. 
Dares the unhallowed bridal of the dead ! 

And there in silent fear she stands alone, 

The desolate, unpitied, widowed one : 

Too deeply taught in life's sad tale of grie^ 

In the calm house of death she hopes relief, 

For few the pleasures India's daughter knows, 

A child of sorrow, nursed in want and woes. 

Curst from the womb, how oil a mother's fear 

In silence o'er thee dropt the bitter tear, 

Lest a stem sire to Granga's holy wave 

Should madly consecrate the life he gave : 

Cradled on superstition's sable wing 

In joyless gloom passed childhood's early spring, , 

And still, as budded fair thy youthful mind, 

None bade thee seek, none taught thee, truth to find : 

Poor child ! that never raised the suppliant pray'r, 

Nor look'd to heav'n, and saw a Father there, 

Untutor'd by religion's gentle sway 

To love, believe, be happy, and obey. 

Betroth'd in artless infancy to one 

Thy warm afiections never beam'd upon. 

How shouldst thou smile, when ripe in beauty's pride 

The haughty Rajah claim'd his destin'd bride ? 

A trembling slave, and not the loving wife, 

Pass'd the short summer of thy hapless life ;♦ 



/. 



• On the miierable state of woman in India, see Wikd on Hindoctnn, Jj^xxf^r 
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Aod now to dedc thtt hm^ that pile to oiown ;* 
HiB fiary aepulobre becomes— thine own* 

And must it be, that in a spot so fair 

Shall rise the madden'd shriek of wild despair? 

The lovely spot, where glows in every part 

The smile of nature on the pomp of art ; 

The banian spreads its hospitable shade, 

The bright bird warbles in the leafy glade, 

The matted palm, and wild anana's bloom, 

The light pagoda, the majestic dome. 

With emerald plains, and ocean's distant blue. 

Cast their rich tints and shadows o'er the view, 

But Murder here must wash his bloody hand, 

And Superstition shake the flaming brand. 

And Terror cast around an eager eye 

To look for one to save— where none \s nigh ! 

Far other incense than the breath of day 

From that dark corpse must waft the soul away. 

Far other moans than of the muffled drum 

Herald the lingering spirit to its home : 

Ye.-4houinu* perish: and that genUe frame 

Must struggle frantic with the circling flame, 

Constant in weal and wo, for death, for life. 

The victim widow, as the victim wife. 

Hoping, despairing — friendless, and forlorn, 

The death she may not fly, she strives to scorn : 

Lists to the tale that bright-wing'd Peris wait 

To waft her to Kalaisa's crystal gatef — 

Thinks how her car of fire shall speed along. 

Hailed by high praises, and Kinnura's song — 

And upward gazing in a speechless trance. 

Darts earnestly the keen ecstatic glance, 

Till rapt imagination cleaves the sky. 

And hope delusive pcmts the way— to die. 

Who hath not felt, in some celestial hour, 

When fear's dark thunder-clouds have ceased to lour. 

In page 96, he nys: " Between eight and nine hundred widows are bunt every yt^t 
ID th( prendency of Bengal alone! 1818." 

* Capt. MiiCR's Picture •j India, p. 335. 

t Kalaisa, the Indian heaven. Kinnora, the heavenly singer. 
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When angels beckon on the fluttering aoul 

To reiJms of bliss beyond her mortal goal, 

When heavenly glories bursting on the sight, 

The raptured spirit bathes in seas of light, 

And soars aloft upon the seraph's wing, — 

How boldly she can brave death's tyrant sting ? 

Thus the poor girl's enthusiastic mind 

Revels in hope of blessings undefin'd, 

Roams o'er the flow'rs of earth, the joys of sense. 

And frames her paradise of glory thence : 

For oft as memory's retrospective eye 

Glanced at the blighted joys of days gone by. 

How sadly sweet appear'd those smiling hours 

When hope had strew'd life's thorny path with flow'rs. 

How dark, and shadow'd o'er with fearful gloom. 

The unimagined horrors of the tomb ! 

When she remembered all her joys and pain. 

And in a moment lived her life again, 

Each sorrow seem'd to smile, that frown'd before-^ 

« 

Her cup of blessing then was running o'er — 
Days pass'd in griei^ beam'd now in hues of bliss, 
Fancy gilt them, but terrors clouded this I 
Yet swift her spirit, resolutely proud, 
Soom'd every hope, by mercy disallow'd : 
The priests have long invoked their idol god. 
The murd'rous pile, his altar, thirsts for blood — 
A horrid nlence sunmions to the grave. 
All wait for her — and none stands forth to save* 
O, shall she tremble now, nor die the same^ 
Shall she not fearless rush into the flame ? 
From her dark eye she strikes the rising tear, 
And firmly mounts the pile — a widow's bier. 
Instant, with furious zeal and willing hands. 
Attendant Brahmins ply the ready brands ; 
And as the flames are raging fierce and high. 
And mount in rushing columns to the sky. 
Lest those wild shrieks, or pity's soft appeal 
Should rouse one hand to save, one heart to feel,* 

* For a deacripdoQ of a Sattee, see Capt. Maxb, as above, d. 243. 

37* 
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Madly exulting in their victim's doom 
They heap with fiendish haste her fiery tonib^ 
Clash the loud cymbals, wake the trumpet's note. 
Roll the deep drum, and raise the deafenii^ shout. 
Till in dread discord through the startled air 
Rise the mixt yells of triumj^ and despair! 

Britain, whose pitying hand is stretch'd to save 
Prom despot's iron chain the writhing slave ; 
Where freedom's sons, at wild oppression's shriek, 
Feel the hot tear bedew the manly cheek — 
Where the kind sympathies of social life 
Sweeten the cup to one no more a wife, 
Where mis'ry never pray'd nor sigh'd in vain — 
Shall India's widow'd daughters bleed again ? 
Let wreaths more glorious deck Britannia's head 
Than theirs, who fiercely fought, or nobly bled, 
Wreaths such as happy spirits wear above, 
Gemm'd with the tears of gratitude and love, 
Where palm and olive, twined with almond bloom, 
Tell of triumphant peace and mercy's rich perfume; 
And ye, whose young and kindling hearts can feel 
The prayer of pity fan the flame of zeal, 
Trace the blest path illustrious Heber trod. 
And lead the poor idolater to Grod ! 
Thus, in that happy land, where nature's voice 
Sings at her toiL and bids the world rejoice, 
No guiltless blood her paradise shall stain, 
No demon rites her holy courts profane, 
No howl of superstition rend the air, 
No widow's cry, no orphan's tear, be there- 
India shall cast her idol gods away. 
And bless the promise of undying day. 
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A CARMBH 8BCULARB FOR CHRISTIAH BNGLAITi). 

OH THS PATTEUr AJTD IH THB MBTKI OP THAT POB HSATHXH HOME BY HOKACE. 

Holy Creator, ruler of the kingdoms. 

Glory of earth and heaven, the Almighty, 

Thou to he praised and worshipp'd never ceasing, 

Hear us, Jehovah ! < 

Whil% as in days of innocence aforetime. 
We with the choral voice of supplication 
Cry to the one great Spirit who heholds us, 

Save, we beseech Thee ! 

May the bright sun, thy day-bestowing servant, 
And at whose setting blushes modest even. 
Still as he beams successive o'er the nations, 

Favour old England : 

Kindly may nature, providence approving. 
Bless our homes with increase, and the matrons, 
Gently relieving, give us noble sons and 

Virtuous daughters. 

Rivet the golden links of happy wedlock, 
And be the social sympathies unbroken. 
While on her lord the wedded wife depending, ^ 

Smiles for him only. 

Still against sect and heresy protesting, 
Nursing her babes with motherly affection, 
Loving to all, and tender, may the Church be 

Faithful and holy : 

And if Omniscience, never to be altered 
In its decrees, be destiny presiding. 
May Britain, by that destiny protected, 

Prosper in greatness. 

Poui^ on us kindly seasons, that abundant 
Be the rich fruits of mother-earth, and healthy 
Still be the gale that waftaus o'er the ocean 

Conquerors ever I 
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Hear ua, Redeemer, hear ua, ever-bleesed ! 
Hear, thou that dwelleet infinite in splendour. 
Hear, thou that always lovest to be gracious, 

Rise and be with ua! 

If yet thou smilest favouring on England, 
If yet the rose, the thistle, and the shamrock, 
Form a sweet garland offer'd on thine altar. 

Keep us united. 

Let not the thief or murderer infest us, 
Let not the base incendiary be near us, 
Let not the foul adulterer pollute us— 

Spare us from evil : 

Bring up the youth in modesty and virtue. 
Grant to old age tranquillity and wisdom, 
Qire the glad sons of Britain health and honour. 

Greatness and plenty. 

May British mercy more than British valour 
Grain from the world its laurel and its olive. 
Till over all her enemies triumphant 

Glories Britannia ! 

Help her to rule her own rebellious children. 
That the wide West may honour and uphold her, 
Afl her to spread the banner of protection 

Over her conquests : 

Save from intestine murmurings and discord, 
Criminal sloth, and infidel compliance. 
Scatter the curse of national rejection 

Brooding above us ; 

Let open faith, integrity, and firmness. 
Primitive truth, and piety, and prudence. 
Loyal content, and patriotic virtue, 

Quickly retaming, 

Crown us with blessings, though we be unworthy. 
Fill us with mercies forfeited, and rescue 
From bitter hate and scorn among the Gentiles 

Protestant Zion. 
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Friend of the needy, pity and reliere them : 
Prosper our arts, and sciences, and commerce : 
All that can bless and beautify a nation, 

Erer be Britain's! 

Long as the world rejoices in thy &vour, 
Holding it up Omnipotent — let England* 
Let Caledonia, with her sister Erin, 

Queen of the nations, 

Reign, and be strong, acknowledging thy mercy ; 
Hear us in choral voice of supplication, 
Who now invoke thy succour and thy blessing, 

Father Almighty ! 

Yes, we accept the promise of thine answer, 
Yes, we depend on pity for protection. 
And upon Grod our confidence reposes. 

Through the Recteemer. 
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Almighty Father! hearken, 

Forgive, and help, and bless. 
Nor let thine anger darken 

The night of our distress; 
A sin, and shame, and weakness. 

Are all we call our own, 
We turn to thee in meekness, 

And trust on Thee alone. 

O God, remember Zion-— 

And pardon all her sin ! 
Thy mercy we rely on. 

To rein thy vengeance in ; 
Though dark pollution staineth 

The Temple thou hast built. 
Thy fidthfulness remaineth — 

And that shall cleanse the guilt ! 
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To Thee Uieo, FriMid AlUMeini^ 

Great source of grace aod lore. 
In whom we have our heiugt 

In whom we live and roove-^ 
Jerusalem, ohe3ring 

Thy tender word, **draw near," 
Would come securely, pra3ring 

In penitence and fear* 

Thou knowest, Lord, the peril 

Our ill deserts have wrought, 
If earth for us is sterile. 

And all our labour naught ! 
Alas! our righteous wages 

Are fiunine, plague, and sword, 
Unless Thy wrath assuages 

In mercy, gracious Lord ! 

For lo! we know T^y terrors 

Throughout the world are rife. 
Seditions, phrensiesy errors, 

Perplexities, and strife ! 
Thy woes are on the nations. 

And Thou dost scatter them — 
Yet, heed the supplications 

Of thy Jerusalem I 

Truth, Lord, we are unworthy. 

Unwise, untrue, unjust. 
Our souls and minds are earthy. 

And cleaving to the dust ; 
But pour thy graces o'er us, 

And quicken us at heart; 
Make straight Thy way before us. 

And let us not depart! 

Turn us, that we may fear Thee, 
And worship day by day — 

Draw us, that we draw near Thee, 
To honour and obey ; 
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Be with us in all troubley 
And, as our Saviour still. 

Lord, recompense us double 
With good for all our ill I 

Though we deserve not pity, 

Yet, Lord, all oounty yield, 
All blessings in the city. 

And blessings in the field. 
On folded flocks and cattle. 

On basket and on store. 
In peace and in the battle, 

All blessings evermore ! 

All good ibr earth and heaven! 

For we are bold to plead. 
As through Thy Son forgiven. 

And in Him sons indeed ! 
Yes, Father ! as possessing 

In Thee our Father — God- 
God give us every blessing, 

And take away Thy Rod! 



LABOUR. 

1 BALLAD FOB OUB MQIBS AHD MAirUTACTOBaS. 

Fair woi^ for fair wages! it's all that we ask. 

An Englishman loves what is fair — 
We'll never complain of the toil or the task, 

If Livelihood comes with the care ; 
Fair work for fair wages ! we hope nothing else 

Of the mill, or the forge, or the soil. 
For the rich man who buys, and the poor man who sells, 

Must pay and be paid for his toil. 

Fair work for &ir wages — ^we know that the claim 

Is just between master and man ; 
If the tables were turned, we would serve him the same. 

And promise we will when we can ! 
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We give to him industiyy irmecles, aad thews, 
And heartily work for hb wealth. 

So he will as honestly yield us oar dues, 
Good wages for labour in health 1 

Enough for the day, and a bit to put by 

Against illness, and sUuskness, and age; 
For change and misfortune are ever too nigh 

Alike to the fool and the sage ; 
But the fool in his harvest will wanton and waste, 
* Forgetting the winter once more, 
While true British wisdom will timely make haste 
And save for the** basket and store! " 

Ay ; wantonness freezes to want, be assured, 

And drinking makes nothing to eat, 
And penury's wasting by waste is secured. 

And luxury starves in the street! 
And many a father with little ones pale, 

So racked by his cares and his pains, 
fifight now be all right, if^ when hearty and hale, 

He never had squander'd his gains ! 

We know that prosperity's glittering sun 

Can shine but a little, and then 
The harvest is over, the summer is done 

Alike for the master and men : 
If the factory ship with its Captain on board 

Must beat in adversity's waves, 
One lot is for all! for the great cotton lord 

And the poorest of Commerce's slaves. 

One lot ! if extravagance reign'd in the home, 

Then poverty 's wormwood and gall ; 
If rational foresight of evils to come, 

A cheerful complacence in all : 
For sweet is the morsel that diligence eam'd, 

And sweeter, that prudence put by ; 
And lessons of peace in affliction are leam'd. 

And wisdom that oomes from on high ! 
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For God in his providence ruling above, 

And piloting all things below, 
Is ever unchangeable justice and, love 

In ordering welfare or wo : 
He blesses the prudent for heaven and earth, 

And gladdens the good at all times — 
But frowns on the sinner, and darkens his mirth* 

And lashes his follies and crimes! 

Alas ! for the babes, and the poor pallid wife, 

Hurl'd down with the sot to despair- 
Yet — GOD shall reward in a happier life 

Their punishhient, patience, and pray'r I 
But wo to the caitiff who, starved by his drinks. 

Was starving his children as well — 
O Man ! break away from the treacherous links 
Of a chain that will drag you to hell 1 

Come along, come along, man ! it 's never too late, 

Though drowning, we throw you a rope ! 
Be quick and be quite of so fearful a fate. 

For while there is life there is hope ! 
So wisely come with us, and work like the rest, 

And save of your pay while you can. 
And Heaven will bless you for doing your best, 

And helping yourself like a man ! 

For Labour is riches, and Labour is health, 

And Labour is duty on earth. 
And never was honour, or wisdom, or wealth, 

But Labour has been at its birth ! 
The rich— in his father, his friend, or himself, 

By head or by hand must have toil'd, 
And the brow that is canopied over with pelf, 

By Labour's own sweat has been soil'd ! 

88 
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<<WHAT 18 A POBTf** 

AK Orr-HAVD ANSWIE TO THB Q0B8TI01I. 

No jingler of rh3nne8, and no mingler of phrases, 

No tuner of times, and no pruner of daisies, 

No lullaby lyrist with nothing to say, 

No small sentimentalist fainting away. 

No Ardert of albums, no trifling Tyrteus, 

No bilious misanthrope loathing to see us. 

No gradus-and-prosody maker of verses, 

No Hector of tragedy vapouring curses — 

In a word — not a bad one — no mere ** poetaster," 

The monkey that follows some troubadour master. 

And filching from Tennyson, Shelly, or Keats. 

With cunning mosaic his coterie cheats 

Into voting the poor petty-larceny fool, 

A charming disciple of Wordsworth's sweet school 



f 



Not a bit of it ! — Pilferers, duncy and dreary: 
Human society 's utterly weary 
Of gilt insincerities hopping in verse. 
And stately hexameters plumed like a hearse, 
And second-hand sentiments sugared with ice, 
And a third course of passions, warmed up very nice, 
And peaches of wax, and your sham wooden pine. 
The fitting desert of a'feast so divine ! 

With musical lies and mechanical stufiT 

The verse-ridden world has been pestered enough ; 

And yet in his heart, if unsmothered by words, 

It still can respond from its innermost chords, 

To generous, truthfiil, melodious Sense, 

To beautiful language and feelings intense, 

To human affection sincerely pour'd out, 

To Eloquence — tagged with a rhyme, or without. 

To any thing tasteful, and hearty, and true. 

Delicate, graceful, and noble, and new. 

Ay : — ^find me the man— -or the woman— or child. 
Though modest, yet bold, and though spirited, mild. 
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With a mind that can think, and a heart that can feel, 
And the tongue and the pen that are skilled to reveal. 
And the eye that hath wept, and the hand that will aid, 
And the brow that in peril was never afraid — 
With courage to dare, and with keenness to plan, 
And tact to declare what is pleasant to Man, 
While guiding, and teaching, and training his mind, 
While spurring the lazy, and leading the blind, 
With pureness in youth, and religion in age. 
And cordial affection at every stage — 
The harp of this woman, this man, or this youth. 
By genius well-strung, and made tuneful by truth. 
Shall charm and shall ravish the world at its will, 
And make its old heart yet tremble and thrill. 
While all men shall own it, and feel it, and know it, 
Gladly and gratefully — Here is the poet ! 



TB THIRTY VOBLB NATIOHS. 

▲ HXW BALLAD TO 00LT7MBU. 

Yb Thirty noble nations 

Confederate in One ! 
That keep your starry stations 

Around the Western Sun — 
I have a glorious mission, 

And must obey the call^ 
A claim ! and a petition ! 

To set before you all. 

Away with party blindness, 

Away with petty spite ! 
My Claim is one of Kindness, 

My Prayer is one of Right : 
And while in grace ye listen — 

For tenderness, I know 
Your eyes shall dim and glisten, 

Your hearts shall thrill and glow ! 
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For, on those hearts is written 

The spirit of my song — 
I cUim jour love for Britain, 

In spite of every wrong! 
I claim it for — ^your mother, 

Your sister, and your spouse, 
Your father, friend, and brother. 

The ** Hector " of your vows ! 

In spite of all the evils 

That statesmen ever brewed,. 
Or busy printer's devils. 

Or Celtic gratitude— 
In spitb of politicians. 

And diplomatic fuss. 
Your feelings and traditions 

Are cordially with us ! 

O yes! your recollections 

Look back, wi& streaming eye, 
To pour those old affections 

On scenes and days gone by ; 
Your Eagle well remembers 

His dear old island*nest. 
And sorrow stirs the embers 

Of love within his breast 

Ah! need I tell of places 

You dream and dwell on still? 
Those old familiar faces 

Of English vale and hUl— 
The sites you think o^ sobbing. 

And seek as pilgrims seek, 
With brows and bosoms throbbing. 

And tears upon your cheek. 

Or should I touch on glories 
That date in ages gone, 
• Those dear historic stories. 

When England's name was 
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The tales your children thronging 

So gladly hear you tell,- 
And note their father's longings 

And love that longing well. 

For language, follies, fashions, 

Religion, honour, shame, 
And human loves and passions, 

Oh ! we are just the same ; 
You, you are England growing 

To Continental state. 
And we Ck>lumbia, glowing 

With all thai makes you great. 

Yes Anglo-Saxon brother, 

I see your heart is right — 
And we will warm each other 

With all our loves alight; 
In feeling and in reason 

My Claim is stowed away — 
And kissing is in season 

For ever and a day — 

And now in frank contrition, 

Oh, brother mine, give heed — 
And hear the just Petition 

My feeble tongue would plead ; 
I plead across the waters. 

So deeply crimson-stain'd, 
For Afric's sons and daughters 

Whom freemen hold enchain'd ! 

I taunt you not unkindly 

With ills you didn't make, 
I would not wish you blindly 

In haste the bond to break : 
But tenderly and truly 

To file away the chain, 
And render justice duly * 

To Man's estate again. 
Dn 
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O, judge ye bovr 

A Chrialian bought and sold ! 
And human roonsten trading 

In human flesh hr gold! 
When ruthlessly they plunder 

Poor Afric's home defiled. 
And all lo sell — asunder ! 

The mother and her oluld. 

O, ffee and fearless nadon, 

Wipe out this damning spot 
Earth's worst abomhiafekm, 

And nature's blackest bloi; 
Begin and speed thee rather 

To help with hand and eye 
The children of your Father 

Bene«Ui His tropic sky. 



He— He who fbrm'd and frees us, 

And makes us white within, 
Who knows how Holy Jesus 

May love that tinted skint 
For none can tell how darkly 

The sun of Jewry shed 
Its burning ^adows sfearidy 

On Jesu's homeless head ! 

And, lo! One great salvation 

Hath burst upon The World— v 
And God's Illumination 

Like noonday shines unfurl'd ; 
Shall bonds or colour pale it? 

Candaoe's Eunuch — say — 
The first, though black, to hail it, 

And love the Gospel Day ! 

Columbia, well I note it 

That half your scms are stfoiig 
Against this ill, and vote it 

A folly and a wiong; 
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CODRAGE 



Yet, luiJiH liiefe ium • 1( 
Ay. witli your best iudtned, 

Against tliat saUe olotbkig 
Of Man's own lieart and mind ? 

i cliarge you by your power, 
Vour t'reciioni, and your (snie. 

To speed tlie blessed hour 
Tlint wipds fcwny tliiaSlmme: 

By all life's hopes wkI w1"I — 
AnJ tcara beyond lli 

Reitounce tJicae blooti- :tea 

^ And friBi^Iy fnetl« 

So let wliatever ihreaten, 
., WTiUe God is on our side, 
,C(^Ult|MB and Briiaiii ^ ,, 

fh^ world shuU well (fiyjde— 
Divide? — ^b! in one tetlier 

QfAng^Soxon might 
Well Md the world together 

In pence, and love, and right! 



Dangers do but dare me, 
Terrors oannot scare me, 
f^>d my guide, 1*11 bear me 

Manfully for ever; 
Trouble's darkest hour 
Shall not moke itie cower 
To the spectre's power, 

Never, never, never ! 

Up, my heart, and brace thee; 
While Uie perils face thee, 
__,^j_.^,.Jjtibxaelf encase ihee 
MdlBtaiUiMiMMaMi r ever ; 



m- 
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Poet may howl aromid me. 
Fears may hunt and hound 
Shall their yells confound me? 
Never, never, never ! 

Constant, calm, unfearing. 

Boldly persevering. 

In good conscience steering. 

Manfully for ever; 
Winds and waves defying. 
And on God relying. 
Shall he find me flying? 

Never, never, never! 
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Alas ! poor Muse, thy songs are out of time, 

Thy lot hath follen on an iron age. 

When unrelenting war the sordid wage 
Against thee-— counting it no venial crime 

To fling down in thy cause the champion gage. 
And utterly scorning him who dares to rhyme : 

O, that thy thoughts had filled an earlier page. 
And won the favouring ears of holier men ! 
Whose spirits might with thee have soar'd sublime 
Par above selfish Mammon's crowded den : 
Thou hadst been more at home, and happier then : 
Yet be thou of good courage ; there are still 
Those ''left sev'n thousand," whose afiections will 
Yearn on thy little good, and pardon thy much ill. 
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